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PREFJICR 



This "Smaller History.of Germany" in question 
and ^swer is not a mere abridgment of the 
larger book, but an independent sketch of the 
.nation from another stand-point Its object 
is to show the ^owth of the people, step by 
step, from barbarism to their present state; 
and .hence it is not sub-divided into reigns, 
.but into progressive grades, kings taking their 
place with men of inferior rank. If they have 
acted ..their part well, they are set forth like 
others who have helped on the general pro- 
gress ; if not, like supernumeraries in a play, 
, their names are ; printed in the bill, but no 
further notice is taken of them. The influence 
of Christianity, of the minne- and master-singers, 
the crusades and chivalry, the reformation, and 
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Vlll PREFACE. 

the employment of German in courts, schools, 
and literature, these — and such as these — ^have 
been the forces that have lifted the nation to 
its present eminence; while baronial selfish- 
ness, papal contentions, the burden of Italy, 
religious wars, the ambition of Bonaparte, and 
aristocratic pride, have held it back, and caused 
at times a temporary retrogression* The 
object of this "Smaller History of Germany" 
is to set this forth strongly and clearly, fearlessly, 
and without favour. 

As in the larger book, so in this "Smaller 
History," the most important of the authors 
have been introduced, and the schemes of 
popular books been given in smaller type. Great 
pains have been taken to make the questions 
not " leading/' but suggestive ; and the answers 
single and short, that the book may be easily 
committed to memory. Long words, epithets, 
and complex sentences have been avoided as 
much as possible; and it is hoped that the 
book will be found instructive, amusing, and 
/rsadily understood. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY. 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REIGN OF 
HENRY THE FOWLER. 



INTRODUCTION. 

What is the meaning of the word Germany t 

Probably it means war-men. 

What do the Germans call themselves t 

Deutschen [Z>oitcA-'n]f and their country they 
call Deutsch-land \JDoitch-land\, 

Whom do we call the Dutch t 

The people of Holland, part of the same great 
family. 

What great family t 

The Teutons, or tribes of the Teutonic race. 

To what stock do the Teutons belong t 
The Aifan stock, 

B 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

J^at Asiatics belong to the same stock t 

The Hindis and Persians. 

Dutch and Teut are the same word, meaning a multitude, 
§ What three great swarms of this stock settled in Europe t 

The Celtic, the Teutonic, and the Slavonic. 

Where did the Celtic swarm settle t 

In Greece, Italy, Spain, France, and the 
British Isles. 

Where did the Teutonic swarm settle f 

In Germany and other European countries. 
Some crossed over into England, and drove 
the Celts to Cornwall, Wales, and Brittany. 

Where did the Slavonic swarm settle t 

In Poland, Russia, land Bohemia. 

IT What did the /Romans call Germany t 

Germania, which was no kingdom or empire, 
but only a geographical expression of no definite 
limits. 

What J^oman historian wrote a history oj ancient Ger^ 
manyt 

Tacitus, whose history was written at the close 
of the first christian century (a.d. 98). 

What description does he give of the country t 

He says it was thickly covered with forests, 
filled with buffaloes, elks, bears, wolves, foxes, 
and other wild beasts. 



THE ANCIENT GERMANS. 3 

What does he say of the climate t 

That it was damp and foggy. The winters 
were certainly longer and more severe then 
than they are now. 

IVha/ does Tacttus say about the people t 

That they were unusually tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, muscular, and strong. 

IVhat says he of their general appearance t 

That their complexion was fair and their eyes 
blue. Their hair, which in childhood was a 
bright golden colour, turned red in manhood. 

Ifow did the men wear t^r long hair t 

Twisted into a war-knot on the top of the 
head. 

What are we told about their clothing 1 

Children wore no clothing at all, but men 
wore a loose frock or skin of some wild beast, 
bound at the waist by a belt. 

From wJiat may we infer that they were a very hardy 
racei 

They never lived nor even slept under cover, 
but preferred squatting in the open air; and 
men, women, and children, bathed in cold 
water every day, both summer and winter. 

What were their social habits ? 

They were not a social race, but preferred 
living apart, each family by itself, beside some 
wood, plain, or river, according to their in- 
dividual taste. 

6 2 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

What was their general occupation f 

Tillage. Every freeman had his farm. Thos^ 
who had no land were slaves. 

JIow did a tribe, gathered into a settlement^ provide against 
plunder from other settlements f 

Every settlement had a "ring"* or belt of 
waste land round it, where no one was allowed 
to squat, and which none might cultivate. 

What was done to make this " ring** a land of terror t 

Here criminals were put to death ; and here, 
as they believed, dwelt all sorts of evil spirits, 
such as nixes and trolls, kobolds and elves. 

If any one had to pass through this ^^ ring** whai was 
required of him f 

To blow a horn; otherwise he might be 
killed as a secret foa 

Nixes were water-sprites with green teeth ; the male nix always 
wore a green hat ; female nixes used to sit in fine weather on river- 
banks combing their hair like mermaids. 

Trolls were evil spirits, gigantic in stature, of monster forms, and 
most repulsive aspects. 

Kobolds were like the Scotch brownies or Enelish hobgoblins; 
sometimes they did a kind service, but they dearly loved mischief. 

Elves were of two sorts, white and black. White elves lived in the 
air, but black elves underground. It was these underground fays 
who maimed men, killed cattle, and struck both with sickness. 

§ Who were appointed in these settlements to keep order t 

In peace, the freemen of each squatting ap- 
pointed one of their number as chief; but in 
times of war, when two or more squattings 

* These " rim^ " are still called rues in Sussex. A part of one still exists in 
Lavaut, near Goodwood. 
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joined together, the best man was appointed 
leader. 

How did they show honour to the man of their choice f 

By raising him on a shield, and carrying him 
through the assembly that all might see and 
know him. 

§ Who assisted the men in tillage t 

The boys and women. In times of war 
tillage was left to those who were too feeble to 
fight 

fVhat are we told of the German women t 

That they were very modest and loyal to 
their husbands. Like the men they were fond 
of liberty, and would sooner die than be made 
captives. 

What were the chief delights of the old Teuton tribes t 

Hunting and war. Women followed their 
husbands to battle to incite them, and sometimes 
took part in the fight 

JVhat were their great vices t 

Indolence, drunkenness, and a resistless love 
of gambling. 

IT IVho was their chief deity f 

All-father, a being too sublime for temples 
made with hands. 

IVhen Tacitus wrote, what other deities had they ? 

Odin or Woden, chief of 'VaiYia\\3L\T>\^^'Ccv^ 
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god of war; Thor, the god of thunder; and 
some others. 

These names have been perpetuated in Wednesday 'OVoden's dayX 
Tuesday (Tuc's day), and Thursday (Thor's day). 



THE ROMANO-GERMAN PERIOD. 

ARIOYIST. 

B.C. 58. 

What is the first German name we meet with in history t 
Ariovist,* called in Latin Ariovistus, against 
■whom Julius Cjesar made war. 

What brought Ariovist into collision with Casarf 

A quarrel between two neighbouring tribes in 
Burgundy, called the Sequel and the EduL 

How did this contention affect Germany and Rome f 

The Sequini applied to Ariovist for aid, and 
the Edui put themselves under the protection of 
Rome. 

What support did Rome give f 

The Senate sent Julius Caesar into Gaul ; and 
Caesar told Ariovist if he continued his support 
it would be deemed a declaration of war with 
Rome. 

How did Ariovist act f 

Instead of withdrawing his troops he prepared 
for war. 

* Ariovist is probably no more a proper name than Pharaoli, Brennns. and 
Peadn^gmL It mcaat an anny<hief (Uttr/Ursi/, 
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IVkat was the issue of the contest ? 

The Germans were overmatched, but Ariovist 
and his two wives managed to escape. 

After the overthrow of Ariovist, what did Casar do ? 

He made Gaul {France) a Roman province. 



DRUSUS. 

B.C. X2-9. 

Who next attempted to subjugate the Germans f 

Drusus, brother of Tiberius [Caesar], the 
future Emperor of Rome. 

What success did Drusus meet with ? 

He made four expeditions, in which he ad- 
vanced as far as the Rhine, and built forty 
fortresses on the bank of that river. 

By what accident was his career cut short ? 

He was thrown from his horse and killed. 



TIBERIUS. 

B.C. 9-8. 

To whom was the German conquest next committed? 

To Tiberius, the elder brother of Drusus, and 
future emperor of Rome. 

ffow did Tiberius behave f 

He acted with craft, and wetvl tax Vo ^xM^^^^Na 
Germany by guile. 
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What was his plan of operation ? 

He invited the chiefs of Germany to meet 
him in conference with a view of establishing a 
lasting peace, but when they arrived he made 
them all prisoners. 

How did he proceed then ? 

Marching into the country without opposition, 
he sent 40,000 prisoners into Gaul as slaves. 

fVhat was the effect of this overthrow f 

Resistance being wholly in vain, several Ger- 
man tribes became the allies of Rome. 



VARUS AND HERMANN. 

A.D. 6. 

Who was made governor of Germany after Tiberius ? 

Quintilius Varus, who behaved so insolently 
and tyranically that the Germans organised a 
secret revolt 

Who was at the head of the conspiracy ? 

Hermann, who had been educated at Rome ; 
and, though a German, was a Roman knight in 
the army of Varus. 

How did Hermann mask his design ? 

In order to lure Varus to destruction, he gave 

him notice of a revolt in Saxony, and led him 

Into a Wald called Teutoberger ^ax. ^2 A^^^- ^V 
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What sort of a place was the Teutoberger Wold? 

A vast forest, with steep hills and deep 
valleys. The ground was sodden with wet, and 
a severe thunderstorm added to the horrors of 
the place. 

ffow did the conspirators then act ? 

When the legions were in the midst of the 
wood, draggled with mire, weary and faint, they 
deserted and joined the revolters. 

When did the revolters make their attack ? 

At nightfall, while the Roman soldiers were 
throwing up their defences. 

What did Varus do ? 

When he saw there was no hope, he killed 
himself, and most of his high officers did the 
same. 

What became of the soldiers who were not slain ? 

They were made slaves, and sent to till the 
ground or to keep sheep. 

What effect had the news of this overthrow on the emperor 
ojRome? 

When Augustus heard of it he was beside 
himself with grief, and exclaimed, "O Varus, 
Varus, give me back my lemons \'^ 
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GERMANICUS AND HERMANN. 

A.D. X4-Xd. 

Whom did the Romans send next to subdue Germany f 

About eight years afterwards they sent Ger- 
manicus, the son of Drusus, to take command 
of the legions in Germany. 

What success attended his arms f 

He had nearly accomplished his task, when 
the emperor Tiberius recalled him. 

What became of him then ? 

He died three years afterwards, probably from 
poison (A.D. 19). 

What became of Hermann ? 

He died two years after Germanicus, being 
murdered at the age of 37 by his uncle, who was 
jealous of his renown (a.d. 21). 



CLAUDIUS CIVILIS. 

A.D. 69-70. 

What German rose into note after the death of Hermann f 

Claudius Civilis, of the royal race of the 
Batavians, a people in alliance with Rome. 

Why did the Batavians revolt ? 

Because they were treated so insolently by 
the Roman officers. 
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What success attended Civllis ? 

He maintained his ground for two years, 
when the Romans concluded peace with him on 
favourable terms. 

IVhat became of him afterwards ? 

Probably he returned to Rome, but nothing 
further is known about him. 

§ What else is known of Germany at this early period? 

Very little of any interest. The Romans and 
Germans were ever at war with each other, but 
year after year the Germans grew stronger and 
the Romans weaker. 

What then was the ultimate issue of the struggle ? 

The Romans instead of invading Germany 
were themselves invaded by the Goths, who 
broke up their empire and changed the whole 
face of Europe. 

THE GOTHS AND HUNS. 

A.D. 250-480. 

Who were the Goths ? 

A part of the great Teutonic horde, at one 
time dispersed about the shores of the Baltic. 

WJien did they move south ? 

In the middle of the third century, when 
they made their way towards the Black Sea. 

Into what two groups did they separate ? 

Into Eastern and Western GotVvs. 
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Who were the Eastern Goths (or OstrO'GotJis') f 

Those who continued to bide in the eastern 
parts of Europe. 

WJic were the Western Goths (or Visi-Goths) ? 

Those who wandered into France and Spain. 

The Visi-Goths who invaded France (then called Gaul) were a 
confederacy of seven tribes called " Franks," from tht/ranciska or 
battle-axe with which they were armed. This battle-axe was about 
three feet long, with a spur behind, not unlike a lochdber-axe, 

U Who introduced a new element of disturbance soon after 
this separation ? 

The Huns, who came from the steppes of 
Tartary, and made their way towards the Caspian 
Sea. 

What further advance westward did they make f 

Some of them crossed the Caucasus and 
came into collision with the Eastern Goths. 

WhcU was their personcU appearance ? 

They were hideously ugly, — with broad 
shoulders, a short thick neck, flat nose, small 
black eyes deeply sunk into the head, no beard, 
and very little hair. 

What were their habits ? 

Filthy in the extreme; but they were un- 
doubtedly warlike, admirable horsemen, and 
capable of bearing any amount of privation and 
fatigue. 
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Who was their most noted chief f 

Attila, under whom they invaded Italy, but 
did not attack Rome. 

What ultimately became of these invaders f 

Soon after the death of Attila they fade out 
of history, and were probably absorbed in other 
races. 



The First Step towards Civilisation. 

THE SETTLEMENT OF THE TRIBES 
INTO PETTY STATES. 

What was the first step towards the civilisation of the 
German horde f 

The formation of petty states, each governed 
by its own chief; and living in houses instead of 
a vagabond life in the open fields. 

Why is liznng in houses a step towards civilisation f 

Because a householder must follow some 
thrifty occupation; and having property is in- 
terested in maintaining order. 

ITow did towns and villages grow up f 

The chief lived in his manor house, his serfs 
in neighbouring cabins, and strangers flocked to 
the place for security. 

What was the chief occupation of these primitive settlers f 
Farming and hunting; but for centuries 
different tribes were at almost ceasd&'sa ^^3?fe 
with each other. 
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IVho did the farm work f 

Serfs or slaves ploughed the land; tended the 
pigs, sheep, and oxen ; made the dairy produce ; 
provided wood ; and did other menial services. 

IVAo were the serfs and slaves f 

Captives in war, criminals who could not pay 
their fines, debtors who could not pay their 
debts, and others bought and sold with the 
estate. 

§ Into what two divisions was society divided in these 
primitive times f 

Into the free and unfree. The latter were 
the serfs or slaves. 

What foolish notion did this give rise to f 

As the unfree did the work, it fostered a 
notion that work was degrading, so freemen 
scorned all manual labour. 

JVhat did this lead to f 

War, brigandage, and disorder. 

Why so t 

Man must have some active occupation, and 
if not employed on useful toil, will employ 
himself in less innocent pursuits. 

JIo^u long would this state of things continue t 

For centuries, till some overlord was strong 
enough to awe the unruly, and courts were 
established to punish those who disturbed the 
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Second Step towards Civilisatioiu 

CONVERSION TO CHRISTIANITY. 

A.D. 250-755. 

What was the second step towards the civilisation of the 
German people ? 

The introduction of the christian religion 
among them.* 

Where were the first christian churches established in 
Germany i 

In Cologne, Treves, and Mentz. 

By whom were the Goths first taught the Gospel of the 
Cross t 

By some christian captives that had fallen 
into their hands. 

Who was called the ^^ Apostle of the Goths V^ 
Ulfflas their first bishop (348-388). 

Whai influence had the labours of Ulfttas on these bar- 
barians ^ 

He SO greatly civilised them that the Goths 
became the most accomplished and enlightened 
of all the Teuton tribes. 

What literary work did he undertake 7 

He made a Gothic alphabet, reduced their 
language to a literary medium, and translated 
the Bible into the Gothic tongue. 

The translation is into Moeso-Gothic It is now called the 
ArgeTttius Codex (Silver Codex), and ispres«x\edm\}tt<^>axaN«t^\:i 
of Ups2Ja m Sweden, 
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T Who elu tmlid in the sawu field tf labimrt 

Several Irish and English missionaries. 

Name the chief Irish missionaries ? 

Columban, Gall, Kilian, and Disen« 

Name the chief English missionaries t 

Willibrod, and Winfrid afterwards called 
Boniface or Well-doer, the greatest of them all 

§ Who was St, Columbanf 

A learned Irish monk, bom at Leinster, who 
laboured chiefly in Burgundy, Bavaria, Switzer- 
land, and Lombardy (545-615). 

What town in Lombardy ptrteiuales his name? 
San Colombano. 

§ Who was St, Gali? 

An Irish monk, the disciple of Columban, who 
founded on the lake of Constance the monastery 
which still bears his name. 

What dignity did he decline ? 

That of " bishop of Constance." St Gall 
was in reality the apostle of the Swiss, although 
he was not so called (552-646). 

§ Who was St, Kilian? 

A native of Ireland of noble family who 
preached in Wiirtzburg the tidings of salvation, 
and was murdered there by Geil^na (689). 
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Who was Geiidna ? 

A woman living with duke Gosbert as his 
wife, although she was already married to his 
brother. Kilian said this was unlawful, and 
Geilana caused him to be put to death. 

What Bible story greatly resembles this ? 

That of John the Baptist, who reproved 
Herod for living with Herodias his brother's 
wife, so Herodias caused the man of God to 
be put to death, 

Disen, an Irish monk, laboured with great success in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mentz. Vergil, bishop of Salzburg, who died 781, was 
another Irishman. 

§ Who was St, Willibrod? 

A native of Northumberland, who devoted 
himself to the conversion of the Frisians, and 
was called the "Apostle of the Frisians" 
(Holland.) 

Of what see was he created bishop ? 

Utrecht, in Holland. He died at a very 
advanced age at a monastery which he founded 
at Treves (658-738). 

§ Who was Winfrid, better known as St, Boniface ? 

A native of Devonshire, who received 
authority from pope Gregory II. to i^teajck 
the gospel to all the tribes of Geim-axv^, 
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Where did he chiefly labour? 

In Bavaria, Friesland, and Saxony. So 
diligent was he, and so successful, that he was 
called the "Apostle of Germany." 

What honour did the pope confer on him ? 

He created him archbishop of Mentz and 
primate of all Germany. 

What sees did St, Boniface establish in Germany ? 

Those of Erfurt, Paderbom, Wiirtzburg, Stras- 
burg, and many others. 

What abbey did he found? 

The famous abbey of St Fulda, in Hessen- 
Cassel (744). 

How did he die ? 

While preaching in Holland he was attacked 
by a mob of pagans who killed him and all his 
companions. 

Where was he buried? 

In the Abbey of St. Fulda, which he had 
founded (680-755). 

Where has a monument been recently erected to his memory 
(1811)? 

In the principality of Gotha, where the first 

christian church in north Germany was erected 

by him (724). 

TTiere is also a statue of him by Henschel of Cassel in St. Fulda's 
M^t>ey (^jS^aX 
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§ What reaction took place after the death of these 
missionaries ? 

Those interested in the old religion aroused 
themselves to stamp out the new faith, and 
persecuted the christians even unto death. 

What success did they meet with ? 

In some places the worship of Woden was 
restored, but generally a debased Christianity 
prevailed, half christian and half pagan. 

What beneficial influence had the new religion on the 
people? 

It humanised them by inculcating brotherly 

love, humility, forgiveness of injuries, and the 

necessity of good works. 

WhcU has always been found the humanising- effect of 
Christianity ? 

A love of letters and the arts always follows 
its introduction. This may be observed still 
in the cottage homes of our own island. 

Faith pure and undefUed could hardiv be expected in a people so 
wholly uneducated and given over to heathen superstitions. The 
missionaries were more eager to baptize vast numbers than to teach 
doctrines. Baptism was like "signing the pledge," by which 
drunkards are reformed more effectually than by appeals to their 
good sense. In the latter case, however, the only thing required is 
an act of self-denial, in the former many doctrines have to be learnt 
as well as practices abandoned. The uninstructed baptized heathen 
could not fail to have very crude notions of the new religion ; and it is 
not at all surprising that they regarded God as a superior Odin, and 
Christ as a deified hero, and that they treated them according to 
Aeir knowledge. When they acted wickedly they bribed them to 
avert their anger, hence their lavish presents to the clergy and their 
noble foundations. Being also unable to readth.e:^'wex^\A.>&.^x\s^ 
pictures and symbols, hence the pomp and pa'geaxto^ vDXx<a^>aK«^ 
into religious services. 
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The Third Step towards Civilisation. 

EDUCATION AND LEGAL RIGHTS: 

JVhen the petty states were somewhat settled, what arrange* 
fitent did they make for greater strength ? 

Several tribes united into a confederacy, and 
chose one man for their war-chie£ 

Name some of these confederacies ? 

The English in the north, the Franks in the 
Lower Rhine, and the Alemanni between the 
Danube and the Rhine. 

Of what did the English confederacy consist? 

Of the Engles, Jutes, and Saxons. The first 
were squatters about Sleswick, the Jutes were a 
tribe to their north, and the Saxons to their 
south. 

Of what did the Frank confederacy consist? 

Of seven tribes, the chief of which was the 
Salian. 

Of what did the Alemanni confederacy consist ? 

All the tribes on both sides of the Rhine, 
together with those in Suabia. The word 
means " All-men." 

Whai great changes took place between the fifth and 
seventh centuries ? 

Several tribes, parts of tribes, or tribal con- 
/bderacies, quitted German soil fox oVVvet laxvds. 
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§ Which confederacy crossed over into South Britain ? 

The English, who succeeded in conquering 
the British, and establishing themselves in the 
island. 

Whom did they select for their army-chief? 

Hengist, who belonged to the Saxon branch ; 
but the Engles were the most powerful of the 
three tribes. 

How is this known ? 

Because they imposed their name on South 
Britain, which was changed to Engle-land, and 
the people were called the English (fifth century). 

§ What part of the great Teutonic family crossed the 
Mediterranean sea ? 

A part of the Vandals, who founded a 
kingdom in Africa, having Carthage for its 
capital 

What part moved further souths and gained footing in 
Italy? 

The East Goths, who established themselves 
there under Theodoric, but were subsequently 
driven out 

What other tribe founded a kingdom on the north of the 
same peninsula ? 

The Lombards, who founded the kingdom of 
Lombardy. 

Wliere did the Lombards migrate from ? 

The river Elbe, whence l\ve^ ^\^\.^^ vc^.^ 
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Hungary, and thence to Italy in the middle of 
the sixth century (568). 

What great tribe settled west of the Alps ? 

The Burgundians, who founded there the 
kingdom of Burgundy, with Geneva and Lyons 
for its chief cities (fifth century). 

§ Which confederacy moved to Belgium ? 

The Franks, who chose Clovis, a Sigambrian, 
as their army-chief, and called him their over- 
king. 

Where did the Franks settle ? 

In Toumay ; but when Clovis became over- 
king he led his men into Gaul, and founded the 
kingdom of France. 

What did this kingdom consist of? 

All Belgium ; all France as far as the Rhine, 
except Burgundy ; and all that part of Germany 
formerly held by the Alemanni. 

By what means did Clovis extend his kingdom ? 

By conquest The Alemanni were conquered 
by him in the famous battle of Tolbiac (496). 

Which of his sons still further increased his German 
possessions ? 

His youngest son Clotaire, who added Bavaria 
to his empire. 

Bavaria is Boi-ann, the settlement of tVie Bou. 
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What is most remarkable in the race of C lords ? 

It rapidly degenerated, so that the men 
became wholly effete, and died of old age 
before they were thirty. 

Of the last ten not one attained to the age of 30. Clotaire IV. died 
at the 9%e of 12 ; Qovis III. and Dagobert III., at 15 ; Clotaire III., 
at 18; Chilperic II., at 20; Thierry III., at 2X ; Clovis II., at 23 ; 
Thiezry Iv., at 25 ; and Childebert II., at 28. Probably a main 
cause of this extraordinary feebleness was their very early marriages. 
They were all married before they were X4. 

§ How was this worthless race set aside ? 

Pepin, a high officer of state, called Mayor 
of the Palace, usurped the crown. 

WTio succeeded him ? 

His two sons, but the eldest soon died, and 
Charles became sole ruler. 

How is Charles^ son of Pepin^ generally called? 

Karl the Great, but the French call him 
Charlemagne. 

Does this monarch belong to French or German history ? 

To German history more directly; for although 
Gaul {France) was under his sway, it was ruled 
from Germany. 

What language was spoken by Karl in ordinary life ? 

German, and his chief residence was at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, where also he was buried. 

Of what did his empire consist f 

In its largest extent it consisted of ^V 
Germany and Austria, of a\\ "Eiaxvc^^ ^ \Xa^ 
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except Naples, and parts of Spain, modern 
Prussia, and Turkey in Europe, together with 
the islands of Iviga, Majorca, and Minorca. 



CHARLEMAGNE, OR KARL THE GREAT. 

King of the Franks, 768-8x4. Emperor of the West, 800-8x4. 
Contemporary with the Heptarchy, 

Why is the reign of Charlemagne an epoch in German 
history! 

First, because the division of his vast empire 
at death, led to the establishment of a German 
kingdom; and next, because his connection 
with Italy introduced into the new kingdom 
its greatest evil 

Why was the connection of Germany with Italy its greatest 
evil? 

Because the kings of Germany spent their 
time and money in keeping Italy faithful, which 
would have been far better spent in improving 
their own kingdom. 

§ WhcU was the character of Charlemagne ? 

He was mild in temper, courteous and 
sociable, just and liberal, vigilant and indus- 
trious. He was a good warrior, a wise legislator, 
and a promoter of education. 

Describe his personal appearance? 

His head was round, his e^^s lar^e and 
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bright, his nose prominent and rising at the 
bridge, his hair long and of a reddish-brown 
colour, his face open, his neck thick, and his 
stature gigantic. 

How did he dress ? 

With the greatest simplicity. His under- 
garments were linen, his tunic was edged with 
silk, his trousers fitted tight and came down to 
his ankles — in winter he wore a loose cloak — 
and his boots were fastened with sandal- 
straps. 

IVhat did he eat and drink ? 

He was very abstemious, never allowing more 
than four dishes at his table. He preferred 
roast meat, which was served up on the spit, 
hot from the fire. And during dinner he was 
always read to. 

What were his greatest pleasures . 

Riding, hunting, and swimming. He loved 
German spas, and freely used the hot mineral 
waters. 

What military expeditions did he make ? 

He made altogether fifty-six great expeditions, 
eighteen of which were against the Saxons ; the 
others were against the Avars (who occupied 
what we now call Hungary), the Aquitanians, 
the Bretons, the Spanish M.oot^^ ^^A 'Ciw^ 
Lombards. 
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IVhat was the character of his eighteen Saxon expediHons ? 

Only two of them resulted in a battle, the 
rest were mere military demonstrations. 

What was the main object of these Saxon expedition^ 

To compel the Saxons to become christians. 

Why was the task so difficult to accomplish ? 

Because the Saxons were divided into a large 
number of petty republics ; and when one was 
subdued, another rose up in arms. 

ffo%u long did this contest continue f 

For thirty years, when all the republics 
consented to lay aside their hostility, and to 
be baptized. 

§ Who were the Lombards ? 

A German tribe which had established a large 
kingdom in the north of Italy. 

IVhat was the cause of Charlemagne^ s contention with the 
Lombards ? 

He had married and divorced the daughter 
of the king of Lombardy ; whereupon the king 
of Lombardy appealed to the pope, and, obtain- 
ing no redress, fell on the papal territory and 
laid it waste. 

Why did Charlemagne interfere ? 

Because the pope asked him, and crowned 
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him in reward of his victory "King of Lom- 
bardy" or "King of the Lombards.'* 

Charlemagne was crowned with the famous " iron crown of Lorn- 
bardy," with which Napoleon was also crowned. This crown was so 
called from a narrow huxd of iron within it, said to have been beaten 
out of one of the nails used at the crucifixion of our Lord. The 
band is covered with beaten gold and set with precious stones. 

§ fVAy did Charlemagne turn his arms against the 
Avars i 

Because they abetted the Bavarians with 
whom he was at war. 

What success followed this expedition ? 

He Utterly defeated the allied armies, added 
Bavaria to his kingdom, then extirpated the 
Avars and took possession of their territory also. 

PVhy did he march against the Spanish Moors ? 

Because some of the Spanish princes asked 
him to aid them in their contest with these 
Arabs. 

What success did he meet with in his Spanish war? 

He made himself master of Spain as far as 
the river Ebro, but on his home march, the rear- 
guard of his army was utterly cut to pieces in the 
defiles of Roncesvalles [Ron-ces-valleys].* 

Who led the rear-guard? 

Roland the famous paladin, the king's nephew, 
one of the most famous heroes of romance. 



* The Arabs made their treacherous sallies 
On Roland's host in Roncesvalles.— C7/</ ^o/AmC 
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WTiat great Italian poets have taken Roland for their 
hero? 

Boiardo and Ariosto. The former calls his 
poem " Orlando in Love," and the other 
"Orlando Mad." 

In Italian Orlando Inammorato^ and Orlando Furioso. Boiardo, 
who wrote the former, lived 1434-1494, and Ariosto^ who wrote the 
latter, lived 1474-1533. Ariosto was contemporary with Henry VIII, 

IVhat celebrated French romance was written on the over* 
throw of Roland in the Pyrenees? 

The Chronicles of Archbishop Turpin^ a 
romance full of marvels, such as enchanted 
castles, winged horses, magical horns, incan- 
tations, and so on. 

Who was archbishop Turpin ? 

A mythological archbishop of Rheims, con- 
temporary of Charlemagne ; but the romance 
was not written till 200 years afterwards, and 
the real author was probably a canon of Barce- 
lona, in Spain. 

§ What other expedition of Charlemagne was most impor- 
tant as far as German history was concerned ? 

The restoration of pope Leo III. to the papal 
chair, from which he had been driven by two 
rival candidates. 

How did pope Leo reward Charlemagne for this service ? 

By conferring on him the title of " Imperator 
Augustus," and crowning him " Karl, king of 
the Franks, Kaiser Augustus of the Romans." 
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IT How did CharUntagm seek to civilise his subjects ? 

By introducing among them a taste for 
literature, and giving them legal rights. 

How did he show himself a wise law-giver? 

By substituting order for anarchy, and binding 
together as one people a multitude of races 
differing in origin, language, and religion. 

What deliberative c^sembly did he call together twice a 
year? 

A general assembly of bishops, abbots, and 
chieftains, to remedy abuses and to make laws. 

What were these laws called? 

Capitularies \ca-pif-U'la-ries\ from the Latin 
word capitUla^ chapters, because they were so 
arranged. 

How did he make his laws respected? 

By dividing his empire into districts, in each 

of which he placed one or more magistrates to 

enforce the laws and punish those who broke 

them. 

What check did he keep over these magistrates to prevent 
abuse of power? 

He insisted that everything they did in their 
capacity as magistrates should be minutely 
reported to him. 

§ Who greatly aided Charlemagne in educating his 
subjects ? 

Alcuin, a native of York, and disciple of the 
venerable Bede. 
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What schools did Charlemagne establish by the advice of 
Alcuin ? 

One in his own house; another in St Martinis 
abbey, at Tours ; and several others. 

What was the school in his own house called? 

' The Court School. It was not kept in any 
iixed locality, but followed the court, as it 
moved from place to place. 

It was called by the Latin words sckola Palailna. Palatina 
means "belonging to the court of the Roman emperors," from 
Mount Palatine, where the Roman kings, &c. (from Romulus to 
Augustus) used to dwell. Hence also our word /oildcy. 

Who attended the Court School! 

Charlemagne himself, his sons and daughters, 
with all the high officers of the realm. 

In what other literary work did Alcuin employ his time! 

In correcting manuscripts and writing elemen- 
tary books. 

What is meant by " correcting manuscripts ? " 

Correcting their spelling and grammar, arrang- 
ing in proper order what was misplaced, and 
restoring passages accidentally omitted. 

Why was this needful? 

Because the Greek and Latin authors (which 
were in manuscript) had become so mutilated 
and corrupted by transcribers, that they were 
almost unintelligible. 
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How were these manuscripts corrected? 

By comparing them with the older copies, and 
if possible with originals. 

What was done with the corrected copies ? 

They were transmitted to the different schools 
and monasteries. Transcribing manuscripts was 
the fashionable employment of the day, in which 
the ladies of the court took an active part. 

Of what did the literature of the empire consist at the 
beginning of Charlemagne^ s reign ? 

Chiefly of sermons, moral lectures, and 
legends of saints. 

What new studies did Alcuin introduce ? 

Astronomy, chronology, grammar, natural 
history, jurisprudence, mathematics, poetry, 
rhetoric, and scripture comments. 

§ In what else did Alcuin take deep interest? 

In the subject of image worship, the great 
controversy of the day. 

What was the moot point of this controversy ? 

Those who favoured it affirmed that images 
and pictures aided devotion and religious in- 
struction. Those who opposed it thought they 
tended to idolatry. 

What advice did Alcuin give on the subject ? 

He advised the king to submit the cj^^'^X.vat^ 
to the hishops of the West 
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What decision did the bishops come to ? 

They condemned the practice; and entered 
the minutes of their convocation in the " CarSlin 
Books." 

When did Alcuin die ? 

About ten years before his royal patron (a.d. 
804). 

§ ITow was the close of Charlemagn^s reign overclouded? 

By the misconduct of some of his daughters, 
and the death of his favourite sons (Charles and 
Pepin). 

What effect had these domestic sorrows on his health ? 

It broke down, so that he was unable to take 
any nourishment except water. 

ffow old wcu he at death ? 

Nearly seventy-two years, forty-five, of which 
he had been king. 

Where was he buried? 

At Aix-la-Chapelle, in his imperial robes, with 
his sword, shield, sceptre and crown, a bible 
and a pilgrim's scrip. 

What became of these relics ? 

They were abstracted by Otto III., when the 
body was exhumed (a.d. 100 i), 

ffow is the spot of his interment now distinguished? 

By the simple inscription Carolo Magno on 
the pavement which covers his vault 
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IVho was his chief private secretary? 

Eginhard, who wrote a history of his reign, 
one of the most interesting books ever published. 



Fourth Step towards Civilisatioxi. 

NATURALISING THE RACES. 
IVho succeeded Charlemagne ? 

His eldest surviving son, named Ludwig, who 
had been crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle before his 
father's death (a.d. 813). 

JVhai was his character? 

He was well-meaning and pious ; but wholly 
unfit to rule in those turbulent times. 

Whom did he appoint his sub-kings or viceroys ? 

His three sons — Lothar, Pepin, and Ludwig. 

IVhcU upset this arrangement? 

Theliirth of a foiuth son, Charles, by a second 
marriage ? 

How did the birth of Charles upset this arrangement? 

In order to provide for his fourth son, he 
had to redivide his empire ; and his three elder 
sons made war upon him. 

WhcU was the issue of this war? 

The king, being defeated, was put into prison ; 
and though afterwards he was set at liberty, he 
was the mere puppet of his eldest son Lothar. 

c 
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What new distribution did he ultimately make? 

On the death of his son (Pepin) he left 
Bavaria to Ludwig, and divided the rest of his 
empire between Lothar and Charles. 

How did this arrangement please the three sons f 

Not at all The youngest son (Charles) was 
especially discontented, and took up arms to 
dethrone his father. 

What was the issue of this rebellion ? 

The weak old king died, and left his sons to 
fight among themselves. 

How did these unruly princes proceed then f 

Ludwig and Charles combined against the 
eldest son Lothar, and defeated him at Fon- 
tenay,* in France (a.d. 841). 

What arrangement wcu then made with Lothar f 

He was allowed to keep Italy and a long strip 
of territory reaching from the Mediterranean to 
the North Sea. 

How was this ccdled? 

Lotharingia, from Lothar who ruled over it 

What portion did Ludwig keep for himself f 

The Teutonic kingdom, from which he was 
styled Ludwig the German, 

Which part fell to Charles 1 

All the rest The subsequent events of his 
reign belong to French history, in which he is 
called "Charles the Bald." 
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§ What gives this division of the empire an historic int" 
portance? 

It was the beginning of the separate and 
independent kingdoms, both of France and 
Germany. (a.d. 843.) 

What is the name of the treaty in which this arrangement 
was settled? 

The "Treaty of Verdun," so called from 
Verdun, in France, where it was signed. 

% What was the great trouble of Ludwig's reign ? 

The constant invasions of pirates from Den- 
mark, who committed great havoc, and burnt 
several of his towns. 

Who succeeded Ludwig the German ? 

His son Karl, called "the Fat;" but he 
was so weak a ruler that he was dethroned, and 
died in a monastery the year after (a.d. 888). 

§ Who succeeded Karl the Fat? 

Arnulf, his nephew. 

What sort of prince was Arnulf? 

The best of all the ELarlovingians since the 
death of Charlemagne. 

How did he show the vigour of his character? 

He boldly marched against the Danish pirates, 
and so utterly routed them that they never 
again troubled him (a.d. 891). 

How long did Arnulf reign ? 

Nearly eleven years. 

c 2 
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§ By whom vms Amulf succeeded ? 

By his son Ludwig, a child only five years 
old. 

Who troubled the reign of this boy 'king? 

The Hungarians, who invaded the kingdom 
year after year. 

WhcU mischief did they commit in their inroads ? 

They spoiled the land, slew multitudes who 
opposed them, and carried more into captivity ? 

PVhat dynasty ended with the boy-king? 

The dynasty of Charlemagne, called "the 
Karlovingian." 

IT Who were kings of England while Ludwig the Child 
reigned in Germany? 

Alfred the Great and Edmund the Elder. 

Hffw can the reigns of these successors of Charlemagne be 
called a step in advance ? 

Because Germany became a separate kingdom, 
and was no longer a mere part of the vast 
Frankish empire, 

LITERATURE OF THE PERIOD. 

THIS HYMir OF HIZiDEBBAKD ; THB WE8SOBBT7NN 
FBATBB; THE SVANG-EIi; THB HTrrJAUDj and THB 
LUDWIO IiAT. 

What original literature existed in Germany before the 
close of the Karlovingian dynasty? 

The Lives of the Saints^ by bishop Ulfilas, 
who lived as far back as the fourth century; 
several sacred poems, and a few lays. 
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What sacred poems were composed during the period? 

Five at least have come down to us, viz., the 
Hymn of Hildebrand^ the Wessobrunn Prayer^ 
the Muspel'heim [-hime], the Evangel^ and the 
Heliand, 

What is the Hymn of Hildebrand (8th century) 7 

A romance in alliterative metre without 
rhymes, recording the death of Sir Hildebrand 
of Lombardy by his own son. 

Sir Hildebrand's son thought his father was. dead. One day as he 
was riding in full armour, another knight met him. ** Sir Knight," 
quoth the younger man. * tell me thy name and country, but an ve 
refuse to do so, ye shall not pass this way." " My name," said the 
elder knight^ " is Sir Hildebrand, and my^ country Lombardy." 
'* Knave,' cried the younger knight, " thou liest," and so saying he 
let drive at him with such fury, that he knocked him over his horse's 
oroup to the ground. Then going to unlace the helm, he discovered 
it was his own father whom he had slain. 

What is meant by alliterative metre? 

A metre in which two or more words in a line 
or couplet begin with the same letter, as " Many 
men, many minds ; " or : 

" In a summer season 
When soft was the sun 
I went wide in the world 
Wonders to see." — Purs PtawmaH. 

§ What is the Wessobrunn Prayer (8th century) ? 

A poem on creation. Called a "prayer," 
from the prayer of the author for holiness and 
wisdom. 

Why is it called Wessobrunn ? 

Because it was discovered at Wessobrunn^ itv 
•Bavaria. 
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§ What is the subject oftfu Muspelheim ? 

The last judgment. It is written in alliterative 
verse, and shows both poetic talent and imagi- 
nation. 

Muspelheim is the Scandinavian hell. Muspel-heim meant "hone 
offire.'^ 

§ What is the Evangel Book (A.D. 868) ? 
The Gospel story in lyric verse. 

By whom was it composed 1 

By Otfried \ptfrud\ bishop of Wissemburg, 
in France. 

What is the merit of this gospel story f 

It is a work of real genius, with excellent 
descriptive passages, and several lyrical flights 
of great merit 

At whose request was it written ? 

At the request of Ludwig the Pious, father of 
Ludwig the German. 

The Evangel Book has often been published. An edition was 
printed even in 183 z. 

§ What is the litiSsxi^l 

. The gospel story made into a kind of epic 
poem. 

How does the Evangel differ from the Heliand ? 

The Evangel is lyrical and in rh3nne, 
the Heliand is narrative, and in alliterative 
verse without rhyme. The Evangel is full of 
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reflections and illustrations; the Heliand is 
didactive and descriptive. 

Several editions and translations of The Heliand exist. 

§ What famous Lay was written at the close of the 
Karlovingian period? 

TYiQ^Ludwig Lay^ a ballad celebrating the 
victory of Ludwig the German over the North- 
men in 870. 

How does he make the king show his piety ? 

He makes him chant the Kyrte Eleison* 
before the battle, and celebrate his victory with 
a Te Deunu 

By whom was this Lay written ? 

By Hugbald, a monk, who was witness of the 
fight (840-930). 

1r What inference may be drawn from the character of 
this literature? 

That the christian religion, and intelligence 
of the people, had made substantial progress. 



KONRAD I., COUNT OF FRANCONIA. 

Reignbd 7 Years, a.d. 9x1-918. 

After the Karlovingian dyncuty had died out, to whom 
was the crown offered? 

To Otto the Illustrious, duke of Saxony, but he 
declined the honour on account of his great age. 

• " Kyrie Eldson" pronouace A>rf-« e-R-Mon, " Lord have mercy upon us** 
(Greek), a musical mass. 

•• Tc Deum." in the Book of Common Prayer, Is the hymn bei^nning;« •• Vf «. 
maise thee, O God : we acknowledge thee to be the 'LoidJ' \\^«& caxes^owa. 
by St. Nidtius, bisljqp of Trevei. 
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Whom did he acbnse tfu German princes ta elect 
instead? 

KoNRAD, count of Franconia, a prince of 
great merit, but not strong enough to cope with 
the evils of the times. 

Whctt were the evils he had to cope with f 

The ceaseless rebellions of his unruly barons. 

Who was the most formidable of these troublesome 
nobles ? 

Henry the Saxon, son of Otto the Illustrious. 

How long did Konrad reign f 
Only six years. 

Whom did he recommend to the princes as his successor? 

The very Henry who had caused him so 
much trouble. 



Hatto, Archbishop op Mbntz. 

The l^^end of Hatto, archbishop of Mentz, is placed in this 
reien.^ The tale is. that in 914, there was a great famine ; and the 
archbishop, to malce the com go further, having assembled the 
poorer sort in a bam at Kaub, set fire to it and burnt them all to 
death. In dreadful retribution a plague of mice was sent against 
him. The archbishop lived in what^ was called Mouse Tower, a 
kind of castle, built for greater security on a little green island in 
the Rhine, near the town of Bingen [Bing^n\\h\xt neither river 
nor castle availed to keep off the invaders. On they came, by 
hundreds and thousands. The river was alive with them. On they 
came, in at the windows, in at the doors, till the tower was filled 
with them. With one consent the horde of mice made to the arch- 
bishop, and gnawed every inch of flesh fix>m off his bones. How 
far this tale was suggested by the name of the tower, and its use as 
a toll booth to collect custom dues I cannot pretend to say {,M«Htk- 
^oMf, A ctutom-housc, is modern German). 
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Fifth Step in the Civilisation of 

Germany. 

THE NATION ORGANISED. 
THE SAXON DYNASTY (918-1024). 

GiVBS s Kings: Henry I., Otto I., Otto XL, Otto III., 

AND Hbnry II. 



HENRY I. THE FOWLER. 

RsiGNBD x8 Years, a.d. 9x8-936. 
C&tUem^orary with Edward the Elder and AthelsieM, 
Who succeeded Konrad I, ? 

Henry L, surnamed the "Fowler," son of 
Otto the Illustrious. 

Why was he cattedthi **F<nvUrf** 

Because he was flying his hawks on the 
slopes of the Hartz mountains, when the 
messengers came to tell him he had been 
chosen ting. 

Whc^ great task did he set himself to do when he was 
crowned kingi 

To organise the people into a nation. 

How were they living at the time ? 

Something like the children of Israel in the 
wilderness, — homeless, restless, and everlastingly 
rebellious. 

What are the very first elements of social life ? 

A fixed home, a legitimate emplo^meoX^^sA 
secun>7 of both person and pto^xX.'^* 
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Boat -aias this domi 

The under-king kneeling on both his knees, 
placed his two hands in those of his lord, and 
said, " I am your man to life and limb, and I 
swear to keep faith with you so long as we both 
shall live. So help me God" 

% Hvai did Ike Fstakr reditu the Suahiam into order ? 

He conquered them, and that so completely 
they never attempted to molest him again. 

IT Saving thared the countiy of invaders, how did ht 
pn>ceed to prevent future inroads^ 

He built strong fortresses on the border lands, 
and placed in each a garrison under the com- 
mand of a margra£ 



orEcEn to prevcDi ih<i imiads ik ihc WeUh and Scou^ aod 
called Ihcm Marquifica. 

Where did he place his fortresses? 

One in Austria to keep out the Hungarians, 
another in Sleswick to keep out the Danes, a 
third in Antwerp to keep out the French, two 
to keep out the Vandals, and several others. 

IT Having made these provisions la prevent inroads, hew 
did he slop his robber-lards from their plundir-rmdsf 

By creating a third estate from the merchant 
and tradesmen class. 
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In order to crecUe such an estate y what things were actually 
essential? 

To devise a place of safety where his 
commoners could live; to find them employ- 
ment; and to provide for their protection. 

What places of safety did he devise ? 

He built walled towns, where men could carry 
on trades without fear of being plundered. 

How were these towns defended? 

Every ninth man in the town was obliged to 
serve in its garrison, and the remaining eight 
paid his expenses. 

What prornsion did he make to keep his townsmen in 
order? 

He made the townsmen appoint magistrates 
to punish the unruly. 

What restrictions did he impose on tradesmen for their 
own security ? 

He insisted that they should hold all public 
meetings, all open markets, all fairs, and all 
religious processions, within the walls. 

Why was this done ? 

To prevent temptations to plunder. If held 
in the open country freebooters and robber- 
lords would be always on the watch, but the.^ 
would never attempt to pass tli^ dt^ %^\&^ 
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Having provided iaum-garrisonSf what else did the Fowler 
do to secure peace ? 

He had all the men trained to arms, some for 
the " militia " and others for the regular army. 

IVho were trained for the militia ? 

Tradesmen, mechanics, and field labourers. 

What military duties fell to the militia ? 

It was their duty to put down riots and 
prevent insurrections. 

Who were obliged to serve in the kin^s army? 

The eldest son of every family was the king's 
" man," and in time of war was expected to be 
sent forth equipped for the king's service. 

Who were allowed to serve in the cavalry ? 

Only the gentry ; all others had to join the 
foot soldiery. 

What privilege was accorded to the horsemen ? 

Every horseman was allowed to pick out one 
or more foot soldiers as his comrades. 

What was expected of these comrades ? 

They were expected to attend the rider in 
battle, to share his danger, and to defend him 
with life and limb. 

What return was expected from the rider? 

A similar chivalrous defence of Vvvs coxoiades^ 
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What did this mutual share of danger give rist to f 

A mutual interest, and sometimes a life-long 
friendship between the rider and his comrades. 

In battle in what form were the soldiers generally drawn 
up? 

In the form of a wedge or V. 

What instruments of music were employed? 

Brazen trumpets, bulls' horns, and huge 
timbrels ; but the whole army sang and clashed 
their shields both on march and when moving 
to attack. 

How was an onset made ? 

The men rushed on the foe with a whoop 
and yell, clashing their shields ; and the band 
added to the uproar by bray of trumpet, clang 
of timbrels, and blast of the bulls' horns. 

IVhat improDements did the Fowler introduce in the 
art of war? 

He taught the soldiers more skilful modes of 
fighting, improved their arms, and greatly in- 
creased his cavalry force. 

IF Having cleared the landofinvaders, built fortresses and 
wailed towns, and trained his whole male population 
to armSy how did he promde for the employment of 
his subjects ? 

Those who delighted in \rai ^xA ^^^oosA^ 
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could join the margrafs in the frontiers; and 
those who preferred domestic life could abide 
as tradesmen in the walled towns. 

Who had hitherto been the only merchants and trades^ 
men? 

The Jews, because freemen preferred the 
lawless life of freebooters, and thought trade 
derogatory. 

How was this prejudice broken down t 

By stamping out marauders, and giving trades- 
men an opportunity of rising to wedth and civic 
honours. 

H How long did the Fowler reign f 

Nearly eighteen years; and his reign is 
generally reckoned the beginning of the true 
history, of Germany. 

Whai was the character of this noble king? 

He was a good husband and kind father, just 
as a magistrate, true to his friends, tod terrible 
to evil-doers. 

Describe his personal appearance. 

His nose was long and rising at the bridge, 
his beard short and square, his moustache thick, 
and his long hair of a red-brown colour. 
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Sixth Step in the Progress of the 

NatiLoiu 

INCREASE OF TERRITORY AND 
NATIONAL DIGNITY. 

Italy added, and the titles " Kingr of Italy " and ** Emperor of the Hcty Roman 

Empire" assumed. 

OTTO I. THE GREAT, SURNAMED 

"THE LION." 

Reignbd 37 Years, a.d. 936-^3* 

W/io succeeded Henry the Fowler? 

His son Otto, surnamed the " Lion " and the 
"Great," and a better choice could not have 
been made. 

Why so? 

Because he carried on the Government with 
the same spirit and vigour as his father, so that 
what had been wisely done had time to take 
root 

Where was Otto /. crowned? 

At Aix-la-Chapelle, by the archbishop of 
Mentz. 

What offices of honour were first made at this coronation ? 

Those of lord chamberlain, carver, cupbearer, 
and master of the horse. 

Who was appointed lord chamberlain ? 

The duke of Lorraine, tiie'km^^\ix^'Osxsx% 
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Who were made carver cmd cupbearer to the king? 

The duke of Franconia was made carver, and 
the duke of Suabia cupbearer. 

Who was appointed grand marshal and master of the 
horse? 

The duke of Bavaria. 

§ What rebellion occurred at the very beginning of 
this reign? 

The king's half-brother Tankmar, and his 
youngest brother Henry, professed to have a 
greater title to the throne than Otto had. 

On whai pleas did they ground their claims ? 

Tankmar said he was the Fowler's eldest son; 
and Henry said he alone was bom after his 
father was made king. 

Who joined these two rebellious princes ? 

The duke of Lorraine the king's chamberlain, 
and the duke of Franconia the king's carver. 

How did Otto meet the difficulty ? 

He marched against the rebels and utterly 
defeated them at Andemach, near Coblentz 
(A.D. 939). 

Who perished in this battle ? 

Tankmar, the duke of Lorraine, and the duke 
of Franconia. 

To whom, was the duchy of Lorraine given ? 

To Konradf the Un^s son-in-law. Six years 
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afterwards the grand marshal died, and the king 
made his brother Henry " duke of Bavaria." 

H WTiat foreign wars was Otto I. involved in ? 

Wars with the Slavs, the Danes, and the 
Hungarians. 

Who were the Slavs ? 

A race settled east of the Baltic Sea. Otto 
utterly defeated them, made them pay tribute, 
and compelled them to become Christians. 

Why did he make war upon the Danes ? 

Because they had made inroads upon Sleswick. 

What success followed his arms against the Danes f 

He drove them back into Jutland; com- 
pelled Harold " Blue-Tooth " (their king) to be 
baptized, with all his household; and made Den- 
mark a fief of the German Crown. {See p. 43.) 

What other country did he make a fief to the crown f 

That of Poland. 

What new ^ees did he establish ? 

The archbishopric of Magdeburg (in Saxony), 
and the bishopric of Posen (in Poland). 

1" How came Otto 7. to be entangled in the affairs of Italy? 

When Lothaire, king of Lombardy, died, 
Berengar tried to force the widow to marry 
his son; but she refused to do so^ and a^^l\ft.^ 
to Otto for protection. 
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^^B Jfirw did Olio rtspmd to this appeal? 

^H He went to Italy, married the young widow 

^H himself, and was crowned at Pavia King of 

■ iTALV (.-V-D. 951). 

^V IVha tmk offence at this marriage? 

H Ludolf the king's son, Konrad his son-in-law, 

H the archbishop of Mentz, and other nobles, who 

■ conspired to dethrone him. 

■ Haw did Olle deal Ttdlh fit's nbeUiim ? 

■ He stamped it out, made his son William 
I archbishop of Mentz, and the duchy of Ludoif 
F he gave to his brother Bruno, 

§ What further trouble did these dissensions had lo ? 
The Hungarians thought it a ripe time to 

I push into Bavaria, but it was too late; the 
rebellion was crushed, and the two chief rebels 
assisted the king against the invaders. 
^Vho vierr these two chief rebels ? 
Ludolf the king's son, and Konrad his son- 
in-law, both of whom were given companies. 
When was the bailie fought I 
At Lech, in Bavaria. The Hungarians were 
utterly routed, and three of their batlle-chiefs 
were taken prisoners. 
IVhat lass embittered this brilliant victory f 
The death of Konrad, the king's son- 
He had greatly distinguished himself in the Aght,! 
and was shot after the battle by a random ano* 
■as he was stripping off Ills 
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What new territory was added to the crown after this 
victory ? 

All the territory along the Danube, which was 
formed into the margraviate of Austria. 



Otto I, made Kaiser of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Who was the first kaiser or emperor of the West? 

Charlemagne, who was created " Karl Kaiser 
Augustus of the Romans," by pope Leo III., 
A.D. 800. 

pyhat is the meaning of kaiser? 

It is corrupt Low German for Caesar — not the 
proper name, but the Roman title for Emperor. 

IVhcU is the meaning of kaiser Augustus ? 

It means the same thing. Augustus was 
sometimes added, and sometimes Imperator 
or Emperor. 

Hadrian (a.d. 238), emp«ror of Rome, first gave^ the title of 
Casar to the heir-presumptive of the throne. Dioclesian (a.d. 202) 
called his viceroys ''Caesar," and the emperor " Augustus "^whether 
emperor of the east or emperor of the west). So that Kaiser or 
Caesar meaning emperor is an anomaly, and Caesar Augustus is 
well-nigh nonsense ; notwithstanding, Charlemagne was stjfled Karl 
Keyser Wehzen desr Reichs^ or iu Latin, Carolus Ctesar Augustus 
Romandrum^ or Carolus Imperator Augustus Romanorum; so 
that Kaiser evidently is used as a synonym of emperor, and *' Cssar 
Augustus " is about equal to Imperial Majesty, 

Why was not Henry the Fowler called kaiser? 

Because the title had fallen into disuse v\l\\a. 
fbeble reigns of the postent^ o^ ^Jcv^ Q»\^'a^^«^- 
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IWd revived the ebsaUtc title? 

Otto the Great, in his second visit to Italy, 
when he induced pope John XII. to crown him 
"Kaiser of the Holy Roman Empire" (a.d. 961). 
IVhal were in full Ihc royal titles of Otto the Great? 

Otto, king of Germany, duke of Franconin, 
king of Italy, and Kaiser of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

TIu: tail title, in rut, carers the other Two. Every kaiser wbi 
'*]tingof Gennany," bur every kinc or Gennuiy was not " Kauer." 
AEain, king i>f Itkly and king of Lomhardy were equivaleDt ienil&. 
l^e king of Germany was crowned at ALt-JB-ChapeLIc, the kioE oT 
Italy lor Lomhardy) at Milaii, and the Kaiser at Kome ; but occa- 

be disllnclty undenlood thai Geimany \a& iras never an em^re, 
tiilkinEWifiiain raadeitso, in lE^t, during the Franco-German war. 

g What great trouble did the title of kaiier bring ott 
the Gtrman nation f 

It WHS a constant bone of contention between 
the pope and king. 
n-hyso? 

The pope insisted that he alone could confer 
the title, and the electors of the German king 
insisted that the title was conferred with the 
German crown. 
Where taas the greai impartanee of this moot piintf 

If the pope conferred the " empire," then the 
emperor was the pope's man, and owed him 
homage and fealty ; but if the electors conferred 
both kingdom and empire at the same tim^ 
then the kaiser iras independent ol Ihe pope. 
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How long was this question a moot point? 

For 376 years, when it was settled by edict 
that the electors conferred the title of king and 
kaiser at the same time. 

This decision was part of the " Pragmatic Sanction ** of Rense, 
[Riutcct z syUaile] 1338. 

§ What troubles did the other new titU^*' King of Italy " 
-'-bring upon Germany? 

Constant wars with Italy, and enormous loss 
of men and money. It was the "Dog and 
Shadow " of German history. 

Explain how this happened? 

Germany was the substance, Italy little more 
than a name or shadow. But the kaisers covet- 
ing the shadow, exhausted their treasury, and 
neglected the interests of their real kingdom. 

When did the " Holy Roman Empire " come to an end? 

Not till the time of Napoleon Bonaparte 
(1806). 

When did the German kaiser discontinue the title of 
''King of Italy?''' 

In 1797, when Napoleon formed Italy into a 
republic 

IF How long did Otto I, reign ? 

Nearly thirty-eight years. He died somewhat 
suddenly in the sixty-first year of his age. 

Describe his personal appearance. 

He was tall and stately, Yds dcve&\.\st^'a.^%\^ 
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limbs muscular, his eyes large and lustrous, and 
his hair, which was of a blonde colour, flowed 
over his shoulders. 

Of what personal adornment was Otto the Great especially 
vain ? 

Of his long thick beard which reached to his 
girdle : indeed, his common oath was " By my 
beard ! " 

§ What useful discovery was made in this reign t 

The Hartz silver mines, the richest in 
Europe. 

The tradition is that a peasant happened to tether his horse to a 
tree in these mountains, and the horse,^ pawing the sroand, kicked 
up some silver ore. The emperor hearing of it, worked the mines, 
and the town of Goslar was built fas the mmers. 



OTTO II. THE RED KING. 

Reigned xo Years, a.d. 973-983. 

OTTO III. THE WONDER OF THE WORLD. 

Reigned 19 Years, a.d. 983-xoox. 
HENRY II. THE SAINT. 

Reigned aa Years, a.d. X002-X034. 

What kings and kaisers filled the throne of Germany for 
the next half-century ? 

Otto 11. the Red King, son of Otto the 
Great; Otto III. the Wonder of the World, 
son of the Red King ; and Henry 11. the Saint, 
cousia of Otto II L 
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What progress did Germany make in this half -century? 

None of any moment In the reign of the 
Red King, the Italians tried to be independent 
The young king, Otto III., foolishly wished to 
make Rome his capital And Henry the Saint 
was more fit for a monk than a king. 

To what periodin Engiish history does the reign of Henry 
the Saint bring us i 

That of Canute. 

§ What was the age of Otto IT. at death? 

Only twenty-eight ; and Otto III. who suc- 
ceeded his father at the age of three years, died 
before he was twenty-twa 

In the reign of the Red King what event took place in 
Italy for which he wcu edited the ** Bloody ? " 

The Italians conspired against him; and Otto, 
pretending to know nothing about it, invited the 
conspirators to a banquet in the Vatican, and 
had them put to death. 

IF Who was the preceptor of Otto III the ^'Wonder o} 
the World ?'^ 

Gerbert (afterwards pope Sylvester II.), one 
of the profoundest scholars that the world has 
ever seen. 

Where had Gerbert been educated? 

At Cord5va, in Spain, by the Arabs. He 
was not only a Greek and Arabic scholar, but a 
good musician and capital ccaftsxcl^xv« 
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What invention is he credited with f 

A balance clock. He also constructed a 
speaking head of copper. 

Albertus Magnus in the thirteenth century constructed of earthen- 
ware a speaking head, which not only spoke but moved. When 
Thomas Aquinas, his pupil, broke it to pieces, Albertus exclaimed, 
** There goes at a blow the labour of thirty years." 

Friar Bacon, in the same century made a brazen head, which 

used to say, *' Time is, time was, time's past." Byron refers to this 

head in the lines — 

" Like Friar Bacoa's brazen head, I've spoken. 
Time is, time was, time's past." 

—Don yuaHt I. azj. 

«% Gerbert seems the counterpart of otur own Dunstan. 
ffow did Otto show his regard for Gerbert f 

When Gregory V. died he advanced him to 
the papacy; and Gerbert took for his name 
Sylvester !!• 

§ ir(yiv did Otto JIL die? 

Probably he was poisoned by Stephania, the 
widow of Crescentius. 

Who was Crescentius? 

A Roman demagogue put to death by Otto 
for his misdeeds. 

What misdeeds ? 

He had strangled pope Benedict VI. ; driven 
Pope John XVI. from Rome ; and when, on the 
death of John, Gregory V. was made pope, 
drove him out of Rome alsa 

% What was the character of Henry the Saint ? 

He was a pious man, popular with the clergy 
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from his zeal and liberality to the church ; but 
he hated the cares of State, and wished to retire 
to a monastery. 

Who opposed this Tinsh ? 

The clergy, who said he could do more for 
the service of God as a king than as a monk. 

How long did Henry II, reign f 

About twenty-two years; and as he had no 
child the Saxon dynasty died out 

IF How long had the Saxon dynasty lasted? 
One hundred and six years. 

IVhat had the Saxon monarchs done for Germany ? 

They had reduced it from a state of chaos 
into tolerable order ; had made it respected by 
foreign powers; had seen towns arise in all 
directions; had founded churches, and laid the 
foundation of a burgher class. 

Whai privileges were granted by them to towns ? 

They were allowed to coin money, to choose 
their own magistrates, and to enrol a militia in 
their own defence. 

§ How many different sorts of towns were there at the 
close of this dynasty f 

Three i imperial free cities, ducal towns, and 
church cities. 

What were imperial free cities ? 

Cities built on the crown Xatidja, T\Nfe^^\X2Wc& 
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owed their origin to the Fowler, who granted 
them special privileges. 

What were ducal towns ? 

Those built on the territory of a duke or 
other baron. These were chiefly inhabited by 
the duke's retainers. 

To what laws were they subject f 

To whatever laws and service the duke 
thought proper to impose. 

What were church cities ? 

Cities built on church lands. In these cities 
the bishop was chief magistrate. 

What restriction was made regarding shops f 

No one could open a shop without permission 
of the lord ; and only freemen could open a shop 
in imperial towns. 

WhcU permission wcu given to those who were not town 
free? 

They were allowed to have ^hops outside the 
city walls. 

§ ffow were offenders punished in the Saxon dynasty ? 

Chiefly by fines. Every punishment could be 
evaded by money, and every offence had its price. 

What great evil did this give rise to ? 

As the lords to whom the fines were paid found 
misdemeanor their best harvest, they would not 
be likely to be very prompt in putting it down. 
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How was the evil cured in imperial cities ? 

By a paid magistracy; and in time courts of 
justice wholly superseded the baronial courts. 

What indirect advantages arose from the establishment of 
towns? 

The power of the lords was weakened, that 
of kings strengthened, and the wealth of the 
nation was greatly increased by trade. 

What indirect advantage hcu wealth f 

It makes people love peace better than war, 
and order better than disorder. 

Why so? 

Because wealth can be kept and increased 
while order is preserved, but in riot and in- 
surrection plunder and robbery are always 
afoot 

§ J^at advance wcu made by the church in the Saxon 
dynasty? 

Many churches and cathedrals were founded, 
many new sees created, and many heathen parts 
were compelled to conform. 

What was the great bone of contention ? 

Who was to appoint to vacant benefices. 

Who did appoint to them ? 

Sometimes the pope and sometimes the king, 
but for many years the pope and the king were 
like two wrestlers striving fox iwasX^rj^ 
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IVhat gam tkt Saxon kings a great advantage in thit 
tlruggii? 

The Wickedness of the popes, and the short 
duration of their official lives. 
Haw many papa had been appointed while the five Saxon 
iingt ruled in Gcnaany f 

Thirty-four or thirty-five popes and antipopes, 
many of whom applied to the kings of Germany 
for protection. 

tVAatdidthisUadtof 

The appointment of popes by the kings of 
Germany. So that the kaisers began to fancy the 
pope was their man, and not the vicar of God. 
Jlinii viai the ehurth degraded by the vieakneii and evil 
lives ef the popes? 

The kings being uppermost, sold benefices to 
the highest bidders, or gave them to favourites. 
IVial great evil did thb lead to ? 

Men of scandalous morals, wholly unlettered, 
and utterly indifferent to the duties of their 
offices, got promoted lo wealth and dignity 
in the church. 

In ihe reign ot Hckj IV. pope Gtegor) VII, (HildebiBml) Iricd 

vidi the luiiu, by aa muns cnditable [a diher piulr. Ttit kiae 
vu wronR a1to^th«r ; and if the po^ had been Its EirroEUit and 
inmJtidg, he would not have suUieil hi£ cause w deeply. 



One by Luitprand, bishop of Cremona ; and 
another by Dithmar, bishop of Merseburg (3 syl.), 
in Saxony. 
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What is the chronicle of Luitfrand^ bishop ofCremonaf 
A history of Germany, m Latin, from Ludwig 
to the middle of the reign of Otto the Great 
This chronicle is concise, energetic and in- 
teresting. 

What is the chronicle of Dithmar^ bishop of Merseburgf 

A Latin history of the Saxon dynasty in eight 
books. 

The Seventh Step in the 'ProgresB of 
Constitutional liiberty. 

THE FOUNDATION LAID OF TRIAL BY JURY. 



HOUSE OF FRANCONIA. 

KoNRAD II., Henry III., Hbnry IV., and HsnryV. 

KONRAD II. THE SALIC. 

Reigned 15 Years, a.d. xo24-xo39. 

WhcU was done on the death of Henry the Saint f 

The great nobles assembled to make choice 
of a new king. 

How many nobles assumed to themselves the power of 
electors ? 

Eight : the king of Bohemia, the dukes of 
Bavaria, Franconia, and Saxony, the margraf of 
Brandenburg, and the archbishops of Mentz, 
Treves, and Cologne. 

On whom did their choice fall? 

On Konrad the Salic, son of Henry duke of 
Franconia. 
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What sort of king did he prove ? 

A wise and energetic one, exactly suited to 
the times. 

JIow did he begin his reign ? 

By a tour of his kingdom, to administer 
justice, rectify abuses, establish order, and 
punish robbers. 

What was the result of his firm and judicious government? 

Commerce flourished, cities increased in 
population and wealth, and the middle class 
rose rapidly into importance. 

What class did Konrad II, especialfy favour f 

The burgher or middle class, that it might 
steady the national balance. 

What is meant by the ** national balance ? " 

That due balance between king and people, 
whereby good government and good order are 
maintained. 

Who disturbed this just balance ? 

The lords, who were for ever seeking to 
encroach on the royal power, and to weigh 
down the burgher or middle class. 

§ Having set in order his kingdom, what did Konrad II, 
do next? 

He went to Italy to be crowned, first at 
Milan " king of Lombardy," and then at Rome 
kaiser of the Holy Roman Empire." 



•/■ 
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§ HOiai new territory fell into his hands in the ninth year 
of his reign t 

Burgundy, which came to him through his 
wife. 

IVho was his wife f 

GisSla, niece of Rudolf the late king of 
Burgundy. 

Who ivas greatly incensed at this ? 

Ernest duke of Suabia, who expected to have 
been Rudolfs heir. 

Why did duke Ernest expect to he Rudolf* s heir ? 

Because he was the son of Rudolfs wife by 
her first husband. 

How did he show his displeasure ? 

He tried to dethrone Konrad; but being 
defeated, was kept in prison for three years. 

What then happened? 

Konrad promised to restore to him his 
estates, if he would tell him where count 
Werner lay concealed. 

Who was count Werner? 

Ernest's great friend, who had urged him to 
rebellion, and had aided him with men and 
money. 

What did duke Ernest reply ? 

He indignantly rejected the proposal, and 
fled with his friend to the Blact'Sat^^X.* 
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iViaf did tkey do thtre ? 

They collected a band of freebooters, and 
lived like Robin Hood in Sherwood Forest, 

K&ui did Konrad interfiri f 

He sent an army against the robber-band, 
and both Ernest and Werner were slain, 
Hma did the fcopU shma thiir sympathy -aiitk the yoartg 

They made them the subject of song and 
legend, much as we have done with Robin 
Hood and his Merry men. 

SHgloHd. TsulmkKin- famous, Anglu-f 

If SVhal grtat calamily befell Europe in the rei^ of 
Konrad the Salic? 

A dreadful famine, caused in some 
by a general belief that the end of the world 
was at band. 
tt'hal gam rise to thii belief? 

A misconception of Scripture, which tells us 
that the "first resurrection" is to be after a 
"thousand years" (Rev, xx. 5), 
W^fl/ ej'ect had this widespread belief 1 

Many lands were left uncultivated, many 
laymen turned monks, and a general famine 
was the necessary result. 

llie inmreulDri ii clsu-ly visible In Ihc cIuHer oT nintty lilDgi in 
ChrittEnJom about Ihii period: » Krnry II. of Genniny. Ib< 
'Salm"; Robert Iho Pious ot Fnncai Ciduic of Engluid, a 
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deepl;r religioiis man ; Edward the Coafesscnr va$ thirty years eld at 
the time; Olins II. of Norway. Knttt IV. of Dennuuic, Stephen 
of Hnn^ryj Bcmiface duke or Tuscany, and Niceph5rus II. 
empoor of the East, were all royal samts. 

§ Haw did the clergy ** improve ^^ this religious panic ? 

By forbidding war on pain of excommuni- 
cation, seeing the Prince of Peace was about to 
come and reign. 

JVM was this frohibition called t 

"The Peace of God" (1035). 

When the first panic had subsided^ how vdos the ^^ Peace of 
God'^ modified? 

It being found impossible to prevent wars 
altogether, the clergy did the next best thing 
in restricting it to certain days. 

On what days wcu fighting absolutely forbidden ? 

On saints' days, fasts and festivals, and 
between sun-down on Wednesday and sun- 
rise on the following Monday. 

WhcU is this prohUntion called? 

"The Truce of God" (1040). 

% What edicts t(tade by Konrad^ was of a constitutional 
character? 

One whereby no freeholder could be deprived 
of his land except by the judgment of his peers. 

What was the immediate object of this edict? 

The ciutailment of the power of the nobles. 

What was its m^re remote effect? 

The security of vassals from the arbitrary 
caprice of their lords. 

x> z 
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To what did it ullimattly lead? 

Trial by jury, the greatest charter of populai 
liberty. 

g Why did Konrad so iamtsCly strive to curtail Ihtptioer 
ef his nobles .' 

Because he knew full well that no Idngdor 
can serve two masters. If the king is to be 
master, then must the nobles be reduced to 
obedient and peaceful subjects. 
To vihoiii tiias this edict a real boon ? 

To the whole middle class, who were rising 
yearly in their political status. 

T HiTJ/ long did Konrad II, reign ? 

Only fifteen years, but he left his mark on the 
history of the people over whom he reigned. 
H^Aen zaas he buried? 



Kiencd in 6«naDy Gnido d'Anxio [da-ret'' 
, ..■ honour 



_ ., . and Ihe five DiusialUn« called Ih 

"■ " '-noiirof Si. John.ho wnastiuckwilh Ihe gradual en 

iine tones of Ihe opening syllables of eaA bemisiic 



em of so^fcggb. T^e words of Ihe hyma in Latin uc ; — 
C/l queant laiis [/l-tCTtd be thy WDndrous ilory 

Mi-T* gesronim Me mdcc ndritifiil of vty glory, 

^-mali luDmni. Fa-toain. wn of Zebedee ; 

Sal-ft ^luti Sii/-a£e (o my Epirll bring, 

-^d-bki reatbm, Zo-bouring thy piuftc to siiig- 

Sancte Johannei. 

'*. B»glil>' r'^lim 11 mil (to™ at m lraniUl!«» (J Iht latiH. 

'/Jrvtrrv/t Ikt idtt and tki initial tyliailet. 
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Eighth Step in Advance. 

THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE KINGDOM 

ASSERTED. 



HENRY III. THE BLACK KING. 

Rbignbd z7 Years, a.d. X039-Z056. 

Who was chosen king on the death of Konrad the Salic ? 

His son Henry III., called the "Black King," 
from the colour of his hair. 

What kind of sovereign did the Black King make ? 

An excellent one. He had a true genius for 
command, and no king ever kept the nation in 
better order and subjection. 

ffow did he begin his reign ? 

He stayed at home for the first six years ; and 
in 1043 announced that Germany enjoyed a 
universal peace. 

WhcU Roman emperor made the same announcement^ 

Augustus, who shut the gates of Janus to 
signify that Rome was at peace with all the 
world, which no other ruler could have said 
since the foundation of the kingdom. 

Numa dedicated to Janus a covered passage in Rome whidi was 
left open in times of wdu-, but was closed in times of peace. It was 
no temple, but simply a passage near the forum. It was opened in 
war that the eod might go out to iassist the Romans. : llie word 
Janus means the Dav-^od, and he was represented with tvfQ Ca£ft&\!^ 
signify time past and tune to come. 
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§ What was the Black Kin^s first trotUtUi 

The popes of Rome. Three rival popes 
claimed **^the cap"* at the same time. 

Name the three rived claimants ? 

Benedict IX., Sylvester III., and Gregory VI., 
all of whom were of infamous repute. 

jHicnu did the Black King deal with this difficulty? 

He simply set aside all the three claimants, 
and gave the chair to Clement 11. , a German. 

ffow long was Clement //. pope. 

One year. Henry then appointed another 
German, who also survived only a year. The 
united span of office of the next two, who 
were likewise Germans, was barely seven 
years. 

What suspicion did this mortality give rise to ? 

That the ' Italians, who hated the Germans, 
had played falsely with the German popes. 

Who crowned the Black King kaiser? 

Clement II. 

What title did the Black King refuse to accept? 

The title of "King of Italy." He took 
instead that of " Patrician of Rome," after the 
example of Charlemagne. 

• The tiara was not adopted tin 1048, five jrears later. 
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§ IVhat was the chief war of the Black Kin^s reign ? 

One with the Hungarians. He utterly de- 
feated them, restored Peter to the throne of 
Hungary, and presented him with a gilt lance. 

What did this gift signify ? 

That Peter was Henry's "man," and the 
kingdom of Hungary a fief of the empire. 

§ How long did Henry III,, the Black King, reign? 

For seventeen years. He died suddenly in 
the highlands of Saxony in a hunting expedition. 

Whai was his character? 

Vigorous but truly pious, a man of edu- 
cation who greatly encouraged schools, himself 
a scholar and a liberal patron of learned men. 

What learned men existed at the time ? 

Hermann the Cripple, Adam of Bremen, and 
St Bruno. 

Lanfranc archbishop -of. Canterbury (1005, Z070-Z089X and 
Berengar of Tours (998-1088), were the most prominent eccle- 
siastics. Berengar mam.tained that the bread and wrine in the 
sacrament remained bread and wine after consecration, but Lanfranc 
insisted that it was converted into the body and blood of Christ. 
These eminent men were not Germans, but their controversy was 
taken up in every part of Christendom, was the great subject of the 
day, and of course left its mark in court, castle, and city. 

§ Who was Hermann the Cripple (loij-ioj^) ? 

One of the most extraordinary men that ever 
lived His body was wholly paralyzed, so that 
he could not move without assistance, and yet 
was' he so leafned that men came from all parts 
of Europe to listen .to his vj\s^oxs\» 
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What history did the Cripple write? 

A «« Chronicle of the Six Ages of the World," 
especially valuable as it contains a history of 
Germany during the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies. 

He also wrote a treatise on Music; and another on the Astrolabe^ 
an instrument for taking the heights and distances of the stars. 

§ Who was Adam of Bremen (N, Germany) f 

Adam of Bremen, generally called Ad^us 
Magister, wrote a history of the Churches of 
Hamburg and Bremen, very valuable as a re- 
cord of the early spread of Christianity. He 
also wrote a Geography of Scandinavia. (Died 
1076.) 

§ Who was St, Bruno (lojo-iioi) f 

The founder of the Carthusian order of 
monks. 

Where did he found his first monastery ? 

In Grenoble (France), which was then a 
desert 

Who sent for him to Rome ? 

Pope Urban II., who wanted him to assist in 
regulating the affairs of the church, which were 
in sad disorder. 

Where did St. Bruno die ? 

In Calabria, near Naples, where he had 
founded another monastery. 
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IT Whttt c&ttvietum did the Black King hold respecting 
education^ 

That vice and turbulence are chiefly due to 
ignorance; and that the best way of civilising a 
people is to educate them. 

§ What title did Henry JIL create a little before his 
death? 

" King of the Romans," a title which he con- 
ferred upon his son Henry when the electors 
made choice of him as heir-presumptive of the 
throne. 

Who bore the title afterwards i 

All heirs presumptive of the German crown, 
and even all the kings of Germany up to the 
time of their coronatioa 

TT What important qtustion was first mooted in the reign 
of Henry JJL 

That of investiture, or the right of presenting 
prelates with a ring and crozier. 

What difficulty could possibly pertain to such a matter? 

The difficulty was this: the person who in- 
vested a prelate virtually appointed him. 

Jf the pope appointed the prelates^ where could be the 
objection ? 

As all prelates have church property con- 
sisting of land and endowments, if popes 
appointed them, they would be conferring lands 
and eiidowments in anolYiet ia^x^^>Kixs!^<3«u 
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If kings appaintid their BWtt prflales, wktre could it the 
cbjulten I 

As the office is ecclesiastical, a temporal 
sovereign has no power to appoint the officers 
of a spiritual kingdom. 
Svai long did this question trouble the christian ehurtA I 

About seventy years. 
Ifrui was it then ullltdt 

It was then agreed that the pope should 
confer all spiritual rights, and the king all 
temporal ones. 

Nirvi vias this arrangtrnent carried oat i 

The pope consecrated the prelates, and the 
prelates then paid homage to the king for their 
temporalities. 
Why is this called a step in advance? 

Because it prevented the division of the king- 
dom between two masters, which must always 
have been a bone of contention. 
What further evil did it prevent! 

It prevented the pope from filling ecde- 
Eiastit^ benefices with men obnoxious to the 
crown; and made every prelate the king's vassal. 

What portion ef German land belonged at this lime to the 

About half; and the great prelates held the 
rank of secular princes. 
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The . Stmggrle between Pope and 
Kaiser for Mastery continued. 

WTiat was the main political advance in the rei^n of the 
Black King {ioj6) ? 

The assertion of the independence of the 
kingdom and empire. 

How was this assertion of independence made ? 

. By insisting that prelates should be subjects 
of the crown, and not an empire within an 
. empire. 

Hffuj could prelates be an ^^ empire within an empire " i 

By being subjects of the pope as the head of 
the church, and independent of the kaiser. 

WhcU evil sprang out of the kaiser's assertion of inde* 
pendencef 

It fostered a notion that the king of Germany, 
as kaiser of the Roman empire, was superior to 
the pope. 

What greatly encouraged that notion ? 

The misconduct of the popes, which gave the 
kaiser a fair pretext for interference. 

jTo what extent did kaisers carry this interference ? 

They deposed popes and appointed others, 
till they believed they had tha i\^\. \.ci ^^ 'y^^ ^^ 
at least the right of veto. 



"%» 
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H^uU is meant by the ** right of veto,** 

The right of objecting to any appointment 
not in accordance with the kaiser's wish. 

Who strenuously opposed this interference ? 

Hildebrand, called pope Gregory VIL, and 
this brought him into collision with Henry IV., 
son and successor of the Black King (1073- 
1085). 

Whcapope actually " turned the tables " upon the kaiser? 

Innocent HI. (1198-1216.) 

How did Innocent III, ** turn the tables** upon the 
kaiser? 

Instead of allowing the kaiser to interfere 
with the election of the pope, he claimed the 
right of veto in the election of the German 
king. 

What Pope proceeded so far as to dethrone the king of 
Germany? 

Innocent IV., who pronounced Frederick II. 
dethroned (1243). 

Why was this ? 

Because Frederick refused to admit the 
authority of the pope superior to his own. 

What king of Germany was cutually nominated by the 
pope? 

William of Holland, on the death of 
J^rederick 11. (1247.) 
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g- When did the contention between pope and haiser burst 
out again f 

In the reign of Ludwig IV., who insisted that 
he owed his rank of king and kaiser to the 
electors, and to them alone. 

Who was pope at the time ?^ 

' John XXIL (1316.1334). 

Ifow did Pope John resist this assertion of independence f ' 

By excommunicating Ludwig, and placing his 
empire under an interdict- 

While the sentence of excommunication lasted^ whcU was 
the situation of the king? 

No true catholic could eat, drink, or hold 
communion with him. He could partake of no 
sacrament, attend no religious service, and if he 
died could neither be buried in holy ground nor 
with the rites of the church, 

WhcU did the interdict involve ? 

While the interdict lasted, no church was 
opened, no religious ceremony performed, no 
bells were rung. All sacred pictures were hung 
with sackcloth, and all images and relics were 
laid in thorns and ashes. 

The words oT excommunication ran thus : " May he [Ludwig] be 
cursed in the cit^, in the field, and in the highwa]^, in living and in 
dying.- Cursed in his offspring, in his flocks, and in his people. Let 
no man call him brother, or bia him God speed. Let all men flee 
from him while living ; let no consolation attend his death bed ; and 
let his dead body he unburied in the high-road to whiten in the. 
wind. Cursed be he on the earth, and cursed under the earth; 
cursed in the life that now is, cursed in that which is to come." So 
SAjva^ all the candles were dashed on the nx>und^ and the i^cveslL 
exclauned, " Thus may lus UgjtxV oC S8\N?k>as«\\» V^X.^S^X^^H^J^'^^'^^- 
ii^g/it of these candles. , - 
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When the Jiaisertmd empire ■wertatricd, vihv tided agaiTtit 
thefe^ef 

The cities and lay nobles, who declared that 
papal interference had always brought strife 
into the empire. 
Hgv! mar the contest ultimately set ai rest! 

The kaiser and his nobles met at Rense, and 
settled in full conclave that the king of Germany 
and kaiser of the Roman empire owes his rank 
solely to the electors. And this became a law 
of the land (1338). 

Id Rruc, Dcar Coblenti, la tliU to be KKin Iho MitfT/iiJU or Idng'i 

oiocslone'^lBn, ono of which is in the middle. Tluiiniiins ci^Iy 

cLecidh. The ucEnt to it is by twenlr-elghl none slain, and the 
vault \i dosed by two stout doors. Here the electors uied to as. 
sembie 10 cDDSuft en the dimce of b king. Hen Henry VII. vas 
elected in ijoS ; here the electoral league VII eiiahlished in ijjS ; 
■nd hers, so late as ijoS, Maiiinilian I. was uswued. 

The sbmg'ele between Pope and 
Kaiser continued. 

THE rOFE WINS TliE FIRST GAME FROM 
HENRY IV. 

HENRY IV. THE GREAT. 

RstaHS 49 Yuas (lojfi-iioA). 

Cmltrnttraiy viilA Edaard lit Cm/aisr tsoiI-IBisi and 

WtlUam the Cengutnir (ladthnnj. 

RttMnting ta the death ef Henry the Blaei Xing' — luAo 
succeeded him f 

His son Henry IV., called "the Great," who 
f^^ only 6ye years old when his falViei iied. 
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When the boy was twelve^ under whose charge was he 
placed? 

First that of Hanno archbishop of Cologne, 
then that of Adalbert archbishop of Bremen. In 
both cases the guardian of the king acted as 
regent 

What was the character of Hanno ? 

He was a stem churchman, frugal, severe, and 
overbearing. 

What was the character of AdcUhertl 

Jovial, self-indulgent, and extravagant 

At what age was the young king his own master? 

At the age of fifteen, when he fixed his court 
at Goslar, in Hanover, where his father had 
lived before him. 

Who was his chief adviser? 

Adalbert, the libertine churchman, whose 
feckless extravagance soon brought the king 
into money difficulties. 

Who remonstrated against this wasteful extravagance of 
the Court? 

The Saxons, who insisted on the dismissal of 
Adalbert from the councils of the king. 

How did the young king reply to the remonstrance ? 

He laughed at it; but an army of 60,000 
men being at hand to back it, the kux^^<^<lV:i 
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Wfial aid did he o&taiit at Warm! 1 

An army was mustered, and marched against 
the Saxons. 



The see of Milan fell vacant, and both Henry 
and the pope appointed a successor. 

IVha -wai pope ai the limi f 

Hildebrand, called Gregory VII., a man of 
unbending will and a fixed purpose. 

ffAatwas hispurpeiif 

To rescue the papacy from the hands of the 
king of Germany, and raise it above all earthly 
rulers, 

Hmo did the pope make his first move i 

He informed the king that he had no right to 
interfere in spiritual matters, and cited Ima to 
Rome to answer " for his sins." 

Haw was the citation received by the young king f 

He raved at the impudence of the pope, 
summoned a synod at Worms, and declared 
Gregory deposed. 

WhiU did the pope do then 1 

He excommunicated the king, declared him 
tlethroneA, and absolved his subjects from their 
o3iA of allegiance. 
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What effect was produced by this bold move? 

-Henry was panic-struck : He was no longer 
king; rebellion was no crime ; and even if his 
life were taken it would be no legal offence. 

What further step did the pope take to clench the matter f 

He commanded the princes of Germany to 
appoint another king in* the place of the out- 
lawed monarch. 

Whom did they elect? 

Rudolf duke of Suabia. 

What did Henry IV, do in this extremity? 

He resolved to see Gregory, and if possible 
to make his peace with him. 

What was needful to do in order to carry out this intert" 
turn? 

To cross the Alps, not with an army but as a 
suppliant 

When did the humbled kaiser start for Italy ? 

In the middle of winter, which happened to 
be unusually severe (1076-7). 

By whom was he accompanied? 

His wife and infant child. 

On his arrival in Lombardy what was he told? 

That the pope had gone to Canosa,.in Naples ; 
and thither the kaisei fo\\o^^^\i\m. 
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Haw did tht ystmg Hag approach Ike pope ? 

Bareheaded and barefooted, dressed as a sup- 
pliant, in a single garment of coarse woollen, and 
without attendants. 
Nmv vias he received^ 

He was told that His Holiness was engaged, 
and that he was to wait. 
Hew httgwas he made te 'wait? 

Three days and three nights, in the open 
court, in mid-winter, almost without clothing, 
and with only a wooden bench to rest on. 
IVhen admitltd at last te an audience, haw did the pope 
act? 

He consented to absolve him and remove the 
ban ; but insisted that the settlement of every- 
thing should be left entirely to his discretion. 
Haw old -was Henry TF. at iHi time ! 

Only twenty-six years. 
§ When he left Ike pope whd did he do ? 

Boiling with passion he returned to Germany, 
collected an army, marched against Rudolf, 
defeated him and slew him. 
Ta mtam did he give Rudalf's duchy of Suahia? 

To the chevalier Frederick von Slaufen 
\Stou-fn\ his future son-in-law. 
What is noteworthy of this (hcvalier? 

From him descended the royal dynasty of 
Hohenstaufen, the most illustrious of all the 
lines of Germany. 
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Hdien*steiifen means the " Staufen-summiy " this summit was 
.0 feet high, and is 1 
es below Stuttgart. 



92^0 feet high, and is on the left bank of the Danube, about thirty 
mil< 



Frederick von Biiren 

Frederick von Staufen 

^ _J 

KoNRAD emperor 1138. Frederick the One-eyed. 

§ When peace was ai length restored in Germany, what 
was Hehry s next move i 

To march an army into Italy and lay siege to 
Rome. He took it, and declared Gregory 
deposed. 

Whom did he appoint pope instead f 

Clement III., who crowned him " Kaiser of 
the Holy Roman empire" (1084). 

On his return to Germany what happened^ 

Gregory returned, deposed and excom- 
municated both Clement and Henry; but feeling 
his life in danger at Rome, he retired to 
Solerno, and there died (1085). 

Gregory was a great man, who left his mark on the church, in 
which tie effected many great reforms. He found the papacy almost 
a fief of the lung of Germany, but left it electoral by a college of 
ecclesiastics. lie found the patronage of the churdi a mere mer- 
chandise of princes, but left it the gift of the holy pontiff. He 
found the clergy impure, prdfane. ignorant, and time-serving, but did 
much to reform these evils by filling benefices with a better class of 
men. He treated Henry with priestly insolence^ no doubt : but he 
had a self-willed domineering spirit to deal with, which ne must 
break and master or lose his game. On the whole it was a good 
thing both for the papacv and the German empire to be independent 
of each other, for it would have been truly monstrous to make the 
church a fief of any temporal sovereign, and no less so to have 
reduced Germany to a fief of the papacy. 
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IT How old-jias Henry IV. wkenfopt Gregory VII. died? 
About fifty-five, forty years of which he had 
been king of Germany. 

Hma ■were his few remaining days Ireutlid? 

His eldest son Konrad rebelled against him, 
and his wife Adelaide proved unfaithful 

How did he encounter these domestic troubles J 

He put Konrad to the ban of the empire, and 
associated his younger son Henry with himself 
in the government. 

Hw! did hit son Henry behavi ? 

He joined the rebels, took his father prisoner, 
and compelled him to sign his atidication 
(■"5). 

W^at became of Iht discrotimtd kxngl 

Driven from house and home, he wandered to 
Li&ge \^Le-aje\, and begged bread at a monastery 
which he had Jiimself founded and endowed. 

HoTB vras his fetiliott receivedT 

He was refused, and found dead the next day 
upon the door-steps. 

IVhtU hicame of his dead body ? 

As he died under the ban of the church, no 
funeral rites could be accorded him, nor could 
his body be placed in holy ground. 
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Where was it put out of the tvay? 

In a cave, at Spire, where it remained for five 
years ; when pope Pascal removed the ban and 
the dead king was decently interred. 

Whatever the sins of Henry IV. mieht be, there ts no doubt he 
was most grievously " sinned against.' ^ He stands forth in history a 
memorable example of the implacable spirit <^the Roman pontiffs, and 
of 'the unchristian character of the power of excommunication, a 
ban which can follow even a dead body in its return to dust. It is 
hard to see why Henry IV. was called " the Great," iat he was 
great in nothing except the greatness of his fall, unless, indeed, we 
except the greatness of his struggle with the^ pope, in which he 
showed more temper than judgment, and achieved nothing. His 
rival did accomplish a great wonc, in snatching the papacy from the 
hands of the kaiser ; but the rescue of the kaiserite * from the hands 
of the pope was not the work of Henry IV., nor was it achieved till 
more than 200 years sdfterwards, when the " Pragmatic Sanction " 
of Reuse declared the kingdom and empire independent of the 
pope (1338). 



The struggle between Pope and 
Kaiser continued. 

THE POPE WINS THE SECOND GAME FROM 

HENRY V. 



HENRY V. THE PARRICIDE. 

.Rbignbd 27 Years, alone 19 Years (1098-XZ06-ZZ25X 
Coniem^ary with Rn/us (X087-XX00); and Henry I, (xxoo>xx35). 

Who succeeded Henry IV, 
His son Henry V., sumamed the Parricide. 

*" Kaiserite " means the empire or dominion of the kaiser; "Kaiserate** 
means the office or rank of kaiser. This ezplawUion is given because the 
words are not to be found In English dictionaries. 



INDEPENDENCE ASSERTED. 



He opposed the pope as strenuously as his 
father had done, and claimed the right of in- 
vesting bishops. 
IVha was fopi at the time ? 

Pascal II. whom, having taken prisoner, he 
compelled to crown him kaiser, and to confirm 
to the kings of Germany the right of investiture. 

Hbw did Pascal bchavt -aikm Hmty quilted Italy f 

He excommunicated him, and annulled the 
concession which had been extorted from him. 
IT Who succeeded Pascal in the fi^acyt 

There were popes and antipopes for twenty 
years, when at length Calixtus II., a man of 
more conciliatory temper, was elected. 
H<no did Calixtus try ta sellle the maot question ? 

He summoned a council at Worms, and 
passed a " concordat," which set the question at 
rest for a time. 



iP/ial did Ike cQHcsrdat prcmide f 

That the clergy should appoint to sees and 
benefices; and that the prelate or beneficed 
clergyman should then do homage to the king 
for his temporalities. 



J 
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How was this a move in favour of the church ? 

It made the clergy servants of the church, 
although the oath of homage kept them in sub- 
jection to the crown. 



Ninth step in National Progress. 

THE STUDY OF ROMAN LAW INTRODUCED. 
PVho succeeded Henry K 

As he had no son, the electors made choice 
of LoTHAR II. duke of Saxony, for his suc- 
cessor.. 

What part did Lothar take in the great question cf the 
day about investiture f 

He gave up the contest with the pope, 
showed the most servile submission, and even 
confessed himself to be the pope's " man." 

How long did Lothar II, reign ? 

Nearly twelve years (ii 25-1137). 

IT JVhat important discovery was made towards the closi 
of his reign ? 

A copy of the Roman Pandects was discovered 
at Amalfi, in Naples. 

WhcU is meant by the ** Roman Pandects"? 

A volume of the legal judgments of the chief 
lawyers of Rome, on points of law submitted 
them. 

As if all^ the judgments of the English judges were arranged and 
bound up in a single volume. Since these judgments are binding, 



STUDY OF ROi 


AN LAW. 


rtDfajudEcistoliRdBcsi 


aiiimlulatb 
tparallcL 



How long did il take Is eompiU the Reman Paaduts ? 

Three years. And when completed the 
emperor declared that these decisions should 
have the force of law throughout the empire. 

Who wai the Roman empemr viho ordered these decisions 
lobeeompiled} 
Justinian (say-S^S)- 

Name Ike three chief Jurists whose decisions are given ia 
Ike Pandects ? 
Ulpian, Paulus, and Galus. 

Into hma many parts or books is tke volame divided! 

Into fifty parts called books ; and each book 
is divided into titles and sections. 

What was tke value of this discovery in the Middle Agist 
Much in many ways : It gave great insight into 
the history and hterature of ancient Rome, and 
introduced the study of law. 

What -was the value of this nevi study? 

It gave a new vocation to gentlemen whose 
only profession before was that of arms. It 
led to the substitution of law-courts for trials 
by ordeal It introduced a literary taste ; and, 
whm was more valuable still, a love of law, 
justice and equity. 
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Give -a proof of the popularity of the study of law. 

Five years after the discovery of the Pandects, 
Lombardy was full of lawyers ; and instead of a 
nation of turbulent fighters, became an empire 
of pea;ceful students. 

Who greatly encouraged the study ? 

The emperor Barbarossa and pope Alexander 
III., who heaped on law students all sorts of 
honours and privileges. 

If^hat indirect advantages had this new study? 

It introduced a host of new industries, created 
a desire for education, and added greatly to the 
importance and respectability of the upper 
middle class. 

It must be remembered that the nation was divided into turbulent 
nobles, ecclesiastics, shopkeepers, farmers, and labourers : few could 
write or read, uid education was almost unknown. The introduction 
of an industry like that of law in such a community must have been an 
incalculable boon. Here was an object in life, an opening for am- 
bition, a way to wealth. A taste for literature begets a taste for art, 
and branches out into numerous cognate pursuits. It would take 
a voltune to shew the ramifications of tms new study, and how 
it acted for good directly and indirectly. 

The Romans called tms compilation Digesta^ the word Pandects is 
Greek. The s3mibols D and^are used to denote the volume. The 
former of course is the initial letter of the word Digesta; the latter is 
a corrupt form of the Greek p (II), meaning Pandects, 



Tenth Step in National 'Progre^B. = 

THE CRUSADES. 
Who succeeded Gregory. VII. in the Papacy? 

Victor III., who survived less than three 
years, when Urban II. was appointed pope of 
Rome ( 1 088-1099). 



THE CRUSADES. 



uniicrtatat tsikili Urban II. was 



Whal TtKgvms 

The first crusade. 
Whia was thi ebjiel of this war? 

To vindicate the right of christian pilgrims to 
visit the Ho!y Sepulchre ; but success enlarged 
the views of the crusaders, who resolved to 
place the Holy Land under a christian prince. 

lyJiB roused the natiom of Eumfe to this tnlerprise ? 

Peter the Hermit, a native of Amiens, in 
France, who had himself visited the Holy Land, 
and witnessed the cruelties and impositions to 
which pilgrims were subjected. 



Te wham did the Hermit siiffscsi All « 



I 0/ a My 



To pope Urban IL, who took the matter up 
with energy, and a crasade was resolved on. 

tny war tie war called a crusade t 

From a cross which every crusader wore as a 
badge. (French croisadt, croix a cross). 

g IVkatoohpartinthefirstcrvsaJii 

Thousands upon thousands hurried to the 
cross from all parts of Europe, Never was war 
Eo popular. 
What modi the crusade so pafidari 

The notion that the war was like that of the 
Israelites under Joshua, and that God would 
interfere to give his servants the victory. 
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W^hen was the united army to start on its expedition f 

In the autumn of 1096 ; but the impatience of 
the people, arid their conviction of success, 
induced thousands to start in the spring. 

What became of them ? 

They perished before they reached the Holy 
Land, some by famine, some by fever, and 
others by the sworA 

IVho led the regular army which started in the autumn f 

Godfrey of Bouillon [Boo-yon^ g\. 

What success attended his arms ? 

He took the city of Nice [Neece\ ; then carried 
Antioch by siege j and then made himself master 
of Jerusalem. 

How did the crusaders celebrate their conquest of 
Jerusalem 1 

They went bare-headed and bare-foot to 
Calvary, to kiss the stone where the cross of our 
Lord was said to have been planted. 

How was Godfrey honoured for these victories ? 

He was elected "Baron of the Holy Sepul- 
chre.'' 

What did the crusaders wish to create him ? 

" King of Jerusalem." But Godfrey said he 
could not " wear a crown of gold where his 
Lord and Master had worn a crowc^ ^l>iw3TOs»r 
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IT IVial irtiiirtcl advanlages arose lo Europe from the 
cmsadisl 

They increased commerce, extended know- 
ledge, helped to break down the baronial class, 
to elevate the middle class, and to emancipate 
the slaves. 

ffiTO) was commerce affected by Ikese ■mars ? 

It was greatly developed by imports and ex- 
ports, new marts were opened in various parts of 
the world, and numberless foreign articles and 
inventions were introduced. 

How did the crusadts txtetid hiswledge ? 

By introducing a wide practical knowledge of 
geography, history, agriculture, surgery, medicine, 
and foreign customs. 

ffaw did Ihey help lo break dmoH the baronial elast f 

Many barons fell in the wars, many were 
reduced in circumstances, and many returned 
to find their estates in the hands of strangers. 

ffow did these VMrs help oh the enianciptUion of serfs I 

The pope granted freedom to every serf who 
served in the crusading army; many barons 
emancipated their serfs for ready money, many 
serfs deserted white their masters were absent in 
the East, and many masters never returned to 
t/ieir estates at alL 
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Why did not the masters who returned reclaim their 
serfs? 

Because they knew not where to find them ; 
and many went to the great cities, where the 
magistrates would not suffer them to be given up. 

What social advantages rose from the crusades f 

A love for luxury and refinement, poetry and 
romance. Many a rude prejudice was broken 
down, and the mind was stirred into activity 
and enterprise. 

Of course these fruits reauired, like those resulting from the study 
of law, t6 ^ow and ripen ^ but the seed was sown, and rapidly sprang 
up. [It will be well m this place to give a brief outline of the social 
state of Germany at the outbreak of the crusades before the im* 
provements referred to above had yet time to develop.] 



PICTURES OF DOMESTIC LIFE IN 
THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 

What class of the community always leads the way in 
civilisation ? 

The middle or burgher class, though scorned 
by prelates and nobles. 

What gives this class its great power? 

Its numerical strength, its united action, and 
its right of self-government 

By whcU m^ans did towns obtain their municipcU rights ? 

Some by royal charter, some by purchase, 
and others by force. 
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Soon as a town was chartered what eorporaU elements 
were established? 

Civic magistrates and trade guilds. 

What were trade guilds ? 

Trade unions for mutual assistance and pro- 
tection. 

Who elected the municipal magistrates^ and made the 
borough laws of a town t 

At first all the citizens had a voice in these 
matters; but as towns increased in size, the 
burghers elected certain townsmen every year 
as their representatives. 

WhcU were these assemblies called? 

Folk-motes. 

Where were these motes held? 

In the city busting or town ball 

How were the citizens summoned? 

BytollofbelL 

What business wcu relegated to these motes ? 

Levying tolls and taxes, leasing and selling 
town property, putting out municipal work, 
licensing traders who were not free men, ap- 
pointing civic officers, and all other matters 
affecting the general interest 

What towns grew first into weedth and power? 

. The imperial free towns. Baronial and church 
towns were of much slower growth. 
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§ What was the nucleus of baronial and church totuns ? 

The baronial castle or the abbey. 

How did these centres develop into towns ? 

Serfs and others employed by these magnates 
had their hovels near the big house; then crafts- 
men and traders found it to their advantage to 
settle in the neighbourhood, and others flocked 
to the same spot for safety or protection. 

How was rent paid? 

Sometimes by money, but more often by 
service or barter. 

By what kind of sendee ? 

Some tilled the abbey or baronial lands, some 
tended the flocks and herds, some milked the 
cows or caught the fish. 

What privilege was cUways accorded to the baron or 
abbot? 

The pick of the market. All others had to 
wait till the castle or abbey table was fully 
furnished. 

§ What redress had townsfolk against the tyranny of the 
castle or abbey servants ? 

None at all, for if they appealed they had to 
lay their grievance before the officers of the 
baron or abbot 

What symbol of office did the officials of the castle or abbey 
carry? 

A horn. 
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What gradually improved Ihit state of affairs in that 
Growth in numbers and wealth. 

Why did growth in TveallA improve the stale of these 
lownsi 
Because the townsfolk could theri compound 
for service by money, buy immunity from exac- 
tions, and commute punishment by fine. 

Hbtv did the grvwth of numbers assist in extending tht 
liberty of tsmm? 

A town is a permanent power, but a baron or 
abbot a varying one. Every encroachment of 
the former is a step in advance; but on the 
other side every new master is an element of 
weakness, 
g IVhai sort efbuilditigiBas the baronial hall t 

Generally a strong castle, built on a high hill 
for safety, fortified by wall, moat, and drawbridge. 

Where were aSieyl generally bail/? 

On low grounds for the benefit of fishing. 
Religious houses needed no protection from 

assault 

Boa- did the easlle ladies spend their time ? 

In spinning and embroidery; weaving gold 
fringe; decorating sword-belts, banners, and 
surcoats for favourite tntghts ; studying ieech- 
craft ; and playing on lute or harp. 



1 
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IVha^ sort of houses did the townsfolk occupy? 

Wooden hovels, which had very few of our 
modern conveniences, such as fire-grates and 
chimneys, glass windows, chairs, beds, carpets, 
lamps, and so on. 

"^VhcU did the wealthy do for carpets f 

They strewed the floors with clean straw or 
rushes. 

What was done for beds ? 

A truss of straw served the purpose. Those 
who could afford it had sheets and a coverlet of 
horse-cloth; but others slept in their clothes and 
sometimes in their armour. 

What was done for pillow or bolster t 

A log of wood was geherally used for the 
purpose. 

What was done for fires when there were no grates ? 

A fire of wood was lighted in the middle of 
the room, and the smoke made its way out 
through leaks in the rafters. 

IT What dress was worn by kings on state occasions f 

A rich purple tunic, confined by a golden 
girdle, from which hung the sword of state. 
The neck and sleeves were fastened with gold 
bands ; and over their shoulders was a long rob6 
of crimson and sendal, sometimes lined with 
ermine. ; 

£ 
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fV^ was the head-dress of kings f 
• Their hair was long, flowing over their 
shoulders; and their crimson velvet cap was 
ornamented with a costly jewel 

What u remarkable of the toga of Konrad II, ? 

It was short, like a Scotch kilt, but the toga 
of his successors came below the knees. 

What sort of shoes did kings wear in the J2th century f 

Shoes fitting the feet like socks, but shoes 
worn on horseback had the toe lengthened 
into a peak. 

§ Describe the dress of a rich nobleman in the 12th 
century? 

The borders of his tunic and swordbelt were 
most elaborately decorated His shoes of purple 
cloth were fringed with gold, his gloves em- 
broidered and jewelled, and in his cap or hood 
he wore a plume fastened with a jewel 

^How did the nobles wear their hair in the 12th century? 

Very long and curled, their beards and 
moustaches were carefully cultivated, and alto- 
gether they were foppish and dressy. 

§ How did the common people dress ? 

In serge or cloth, generally of a brown colour. 
.Young children went unclad. 

§ Describe the dress of a young noble lady? 

Her gown was very long, tight-fitting down 
to the hips, with tight sleeves reaching 
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to the wrist. It was cut low, leaving the 
upper part of the body from the shoulders 
uncovered. 

In the MS. oi Lancelot of the Lake is a picture of a young lady 
with a coronet, whose gown is decorated with a large pattern. It 
has a tucker, sleeves, armlets, and a piece running down the back of 
the sleeves of another material. The wife of Geonroi Grisegonelle on 
her tomb is dressed in a long white ^own, cloak, gorget, and gold 
fillet. The sleeves of her gown fit tight to the arm, have wrisU 
bands, and buttons to the elbows.^ The dress of Eleonore of A(^ui> 
taine, according to a stone statue gilt and painted, was a tight fitting 
gown, over which is a loose robe, so arranged as to show the golden 

firdle, and so gathered together as to drape and yet show the figure, 
he wears a coronet, a wimple, a jewelled fillet, and a long puggary 
falling over the shomders behind. 

What sort of boots or shoes did ladies wear? 

Short and fitting to the feet, but their robes 
were so long that only the tips of their toes were , 
visible. Gloves were in common use, and so 
were reticules or pouches. 

§ Where did tra'Oellers find accommodation ? 

As there were no inns or hotels, travellers 
rested at the monasteries; but any one who 
applied at a castle would be entertained ac- 
cording to his station in life. 

Wets such cucommodcUion often sought? 

By no means, as travelling was of very rare 
occurrence. 

Why was travelling of such rare occurrence ? 

Because there were few roads, no public con- 
veyances, and numbers of lurking robbers ready 
to fall on a chance traveller. 

£ 2 
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g ^yial IB 6rie/-jm the character of the twelfth century f 
One of extremes ; extreme wealth and extreme 
poverty, extreme splendour and extreme squalor, 
extreme hospitality and extreme brutality, ex- 
treme courtesy to ladies and extreme ill-usage. 
Every rank of life strained at gnats but swal- 
lowed camels. 

IT nltatpinverhaii the kings? 

None, except as lord of their own fiefs, but 
on those fiefs were a host of men of every 
condition of life, 
IVhcU service was exuded of a vassal? 

At first military service for forty or sixty days 
when the lord required it ; but afterwards this 
service was commuted for a money payment. 

What other money obligations weii due from a vassal to 

When a lord was taken captive his vassals 
were bound to pay his ransom. They also found 
gifts when the lord went on pilgrimage, when 
his daughter married, and when his eldest son 
was knighted. 

What other fees inert expeeltdl 

When a vassal died or sold his fief, the in- 
comer had lo pay the value of one year's rent. 
This fee was called a relief. 

Wkal domeslie lie iiias there Utwetn lord and vassal? 

The lord was guardian of his vassal's sons till 
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they came of age ; and no daughter of a vasisal 
could marry without the lord's consent. 

§ What symbol of royalty was borne before a king? 

A sword, and this whether a sub-king or over- 
king. Dukes sometimes adopted the same 
regalia, as the duke of Bavaria in the Franconian 
dynasty. 

The population maybe summed up thus : there was a king with his 
feudatories, each of whom was an over-lord to others ; there were 
hosts of serfs just emerging into liberty, of military adventurers 
living by rapine, of rebellious slaves made captive by the chances of 
war ; and a growing population of tradesmen, neaping up riches, and 
feeling their way grsuiually but surely into independence. 



Eleventh Step in National Progress. 

THE GOLDEN AGE OF CHIVALRY AND 
AMELIORATION OF MANNERS. 



THE HOHENSTAUFEN DYNASTY. 

(1132-1254.) 

KONRAD Ml. 

Rbignbd x4 Years, a.d. ZZ38-ZZ52. 
Contemporary with Stephen. 

What greett European moventent was made when the 
** Thousand-year famine" had subsided? {p, 67.) 

Many barons, ashamed of brigandage, devoted 
their swords to the service of God and their 
fellow-creatures. 
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What did this give rise to ? 

Knight-errantry and the institution of chivalry, 
which soon became immensely popular. 

Wherein did chivalry differ from the institution of 
knighthood, which existed in the time of Charlc' 
magnef 

Chiefly in its religious and philanthropic 
character. The paladins of Charlemagne were 
warriors of the king, but the knights in chivalry 
were the warriors of the cross. 

When was the qolden period of chivalry ? 

The twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a period 
of great religious fervour. 

§ What influence had chivalry on the manners and morals 
of the people? 

It educated the upper classes fo revere 
religion, honour women, and protect the weaL 
It also introduced a love of the fine arts. 

ffow were the upper classes educated by chivalry? 

Every young gentleman of good birth was 
trained to knighthood in the castle of some 
nobleman. 

How were they trained? 

From the early age of seven they acted as 
pages to the ladies (Sf the hduse ; and from the 
age of fourteen were squires to the lord 
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WhcU were the duties of pages? 

To hold up the lady's train when she moved 
about, to fetch what she required, and to do 
other courtesies suitable to their rank and age. 

JVhat were the duties of squires ? 

To carry the lord's shield or armour, and 
assist him in tournaments and war. 

What advance was made next ? 

At the age of twenty-one the squire was made 
a knight 

What honours did he then receive ? 

He wore a belt, changed his silver spurs for 
golden ones, carried a lance, wore armour, was 
allowed to hoist a flag on his castle keep, and 
" Sir " was prefixed to his name. 

t 

§ How did pages and squires spend their leisure time? 

The mornings were spent in the court-yards 
in military sports, the evenings with the ladies 
of the house in dancing, music, and other 
refined amusements. 

What effect had this training on the manners of the rising 
generation ? 

A most refining influence. It taught boys 
humility, fidelity, and politeness, and made 
them brave, generous, and truthful 
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What did these refined tastes and habits give rise to ? 

A race of poets and miisicians, and a love for 
the fine arts generally. 

JVhat effect had this fashion on trade ? 

It gave a spur to invention, and furnished 
employment to thousands in providing for the 
new requirements. 

What may be called the expiring fiash of chivalry i 

The Field of the Cloth of Gold 

What was the Field of the Cloth of Gold? 

A grand tournament given at Guines [Gheen\ 
near Calais, by Frangois I. of France, in honour 
of his guest, Henry VIIL of England. 

% What religious wars were favourable to the romance of 
chivalry f 

The crusades. 

Who was king of Germany in the first crusade ? 

Henry IV., but he took no part in the 
war. 

Who was king of Germany in the second crusade ? 

Konrad IIL, who set on foot an army of 
60,000 men to aid the crusade. 

What became of this large army? 

It was reduced to 6,000 by famine and the 
sword. 
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What did Konrad do when he found his army thus 
reduced? 

He simply visited the Holy Places as a pilgrim, 

and then returned to Germany where he soon 

died. 

§ Who induced Konrad to engage in this crusade ? 

St Bernard, who was commissioned by pope 
Eugenius HI. to preach up vengeance against 
the Saracens. 

Why was the pope so enraged against the Saracens ? 

Because they had fallen on the christian 
invaders of Palestine, had put 30,000 of them 
to the sword, and reduced 20,000 more to 
slavery. 

Who preached up the first crusade ? 

Peter the Hermit, on the authority of pope 
Urban 11. 

What was the difference in character between Peter the 
Hermit and St, Bernard? 

Peter worked on the feelings, Bernard per- 
suaded the judgment Peter was like a blazing 
sword in the hand of an archangel, Bernard 
like a river of paradise. Peter moved man as a 
child of man, Bernard as a child of grace. 

IF Who was Konrad III. ? 

A duke of Suabia, who founded in Germany 
the House of Hohenstaufen [siou-f^n^ 
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What relation was he to any cf the preceding dynasty ? 

He was the nephew of Henry IV., miscalled 
the "Great" 

What prince was nearer to the throne than Konrad?- 

Henry the Proud, who was son-in-law of the 
last king, Lothar II. 

Why wets Henry the Proud passed over by the electors i 

On account of his arrogance and pride. 

Which wcLS the most powerful noble^ Konrad or Henry the 
Proud? 

Henry the Proud, who was duke of Bavaria 
and Saxony; and held, in right of his wife, 
Tuscany and Holland. 

How did the haughty Henry resent this slight ? 

He refused to pay homage to the new king. 

How was he punished for this insubordincttion ? 

Konrad not only took from him his duchies 
of Bavaria and Saxony, which were fiefs of the 
crown, but also put him to the ban of the empire. 

What is meant by being put to the **ban of the empire " ? 

Being made an outlaw, and pronounced 
accursed. 

The words of the ban were these : " We declare thy wife a widow, 
and thy children orphans. We restore all thy feudal tenures to the 
lord of the manor, thy private property we give to thy children, 
and thy body we devote to the beasts of the forest and fowls of the 
air. In all ways and in every place where others find peace and 
safety, thou shalt find none. We banish thee into the four roads 
of the world, in the devil's name. So^ be it." Certainly these 
*' Christians" had learnt the art of cursing, and seemed never to 
have read the fifth chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel. 
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How did this matter end? 

Henry the Proud died, leaving behind him a 
brother and son to avenge his grievance. 

What were their names ? 

The brother's name was Guelf, and the son's 
Henry, surnamed the " Lion." 

Ifow did they carry on the feud f 

They declared war against Konrad, but were 
defeated, and fled to Wiirtemberg. 

What further step did Konrad take in the matter? 

He laid siege to Wiirtemberg, and when he 
took it, resolved to burn it to the ground. 

What act of clemency did he show the town before 
proceeding to such extremity ? 

He gave permission to the women to leave it, 
and to carry out any one thing they liked best 

What did they all select ? 

Either a husband, lover, son, or brother. 

What effect had this on the king ? 

He was so moved by the spectacle that he 
pardoned the rebels and spared the city. 

How long did Konrad reign ? 

About fourteen years, one oi which was spent 
in preparation for the crusade, and two in that 
untoward expedition. 

Konrad III. was the first of the Icings of Germany who was 
elected by seven princes. Karl IV. had this number of electors 
fixed by law. in what is termed The Golden Bull, from the golden 
case in whicn the seal suspended to the document was preserved. • 
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Wha suteeeded KoHrad III. ? 

His nephew Frederick, called "Barbarossa" 
or " Red-beard," one of the greatest monarchs 
of Germany. 

Wkai -uio! kis dispsHtion f 

He had a free and noble nature, but a strong 
will, and was soniewhat harsh in asserting his 
rights. 

Describe his f mortal appearand? 

His forehead was large and square ; his hair 
reddish, long, and curly ; his eyes piercing, his 
nose prominent, his beard full and flowing, and 
his carriage majestic 
IVIiat was lie greal aim of his reign ? 

To malce the king autocratic, that is, absolute 
and uncontrolled. 
With whom did this ii-ing him into collision ? 

The popes, the Lombards, and his own 
barons. 
B ffow dill Barharcssa begin his reign ? 

He made the kings of Denmark, Poland, and 
Hungary, do homage for their crowns; and 
rewarded the duke of Bohemia for his fidelity 
by raising his duchy to a kingdom. 
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io did ht treat Henry Ike Una ? 

He gave him back the duchies which Konrad 
had taken from his father ; thus making him the 
Inost powerful prince in Gennany. 
What relation vias Henry the lien to Barbarossa ? 

Cousin, Barbarossa's mother was Agnes, 
dster of Henry the Proud. 

'oTo did Barbarossa eomficnsale the margraf of Austria 
for the loss of Bavaria restored to Henry lAs Lion, 

By making Austria a duchy hereditary in the 
female as well as in the male line. 

W}iere Tuas the chief part of Barbarossa's reign spent} 

In Italy, whither he led army after army to 
[uell rebellions. 

w did Ms cousin Henry show his ingratitudet 

While Barbarossa was in the very heat of his 
itruggle with Lombardy, Henry deserted him, 
ind returned to Germany with all hts men. 
What influence had this desertion on the enemy t 

They took courage, attacked Barbarossa with 
liry, and won the battle of Legnano. 

w did he punish his cousin far his desertion ? 

He summoned him to a diet at Worms ; and as 
he refused to appear took from him his duchies, 
Mid put him to the ban of the empire (p. io6). 

w did Henry the Lien hear this? 

He chafed and threatened, vowed vengeance, 
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and tried to kick against the goads ; but finding 
all in vain, he came to his senses, and craved 
pardon. 

How did Barbarossa behave to him ? 

He could not restore the duchies, because 
he had bestowed them on others; but he 
suffered his cousin to retain Brunswick and 
Luneberg, provided he left Germany for three 
years. 

Where did his petulant cousin.go in his exile ? 

To London, to the court of Henry II., his 
father-in-law; and while there his wife presented 
him with a second son, whom he named 
William. 

Our present royal family is descended from this William. 
ffow did the Italian expeditions of Barbarossa end? 

By the Treaty of Constance, in which the 
cities of Italy were confirmed to the crown of 
Germany (1184). 

§ In what foreign expedition did Barbarossa next 
engage? 

In the third crusade. He started with a large 
army, but never reached the Holy Land. 

How so? 

While his army was crossing a bridge over the 
river Cydnus, the old king, out of impatience, 
dived into the river to swim across it, and was 
drowned. 
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Honv long had he reigned? 

About thirty-eight years. He was so popular 
a king, that legend and romance have taken him 
for a hero. 

His body vas buried at Tarsus^ but legend maintains that he is 
not dead at all, but only sleeps in a cavern near Salzburg. Six 
favourite knights sit with him uiere at a stoUe table, waitine for the 
fulness of time. His red beard has grown through the slab, but 
must wind itself thrice round the table before the ravens will quit the 
mountains and the sleeper wake. A peasant declares he actually 
saw the king sitting at^ tne table leaning on his elbows. He looked 
up and asked, "Is it time?" **Not yet. not yet," was the 
mysterious reply of some unknown voice, ana the venerable kaiser 
closed his eyes again, till the world required his aid to set it right. 

T GoNTHiER, a contemporary poet, wrote in Latin an epic poem on 
the Exploits of Frederick {^axhaxossai). His life was written by 
Godfrey of Viterbo, his secretary, and by Radevic, who continued 
ihe chronicle begun by bishop Otto. 
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Reigned 7 Years, a.d. zzgo-xxgj. 
Contemporary with Richard Ceeur de Lion, 

Who succeeded Frederick Barharossa ? 

His son Henry VL, sumamed the "Cruel" 

Whom did he marry? 

Constance, heiress of the Two Sicilies. 

Where did he pass most of his time ? 

In Italy or Sicily, where he obtained the 
designation of "Cruel" 

For what is he best known in English history ? 

For his dastardly conduct to Richard Cceur 
de Lion on his return from the Holy Land. 
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Relate the 

Richard being driven by stress of weather 
up the Adriatic Gulf, proceeded to cross 
Germany, when he was seized by Leopold 
duke of Austria, who sent him to the kaiser. 
Htm) did I he kaiser behave to Aii royal eapHvet 

He kept him in prison, hoping to make 
money by his ransom. 
Hov/ long was Xichard iipt in prison 1 

Above a year, though the pope was applied 
to over and over again. His Holiness only 
shuffled, till all Europe cried out shame. 

Hinv did His HoUntss then act ? 

He commanded Henry to release his captive, 
but he refused to do so without blood-money. 

What did the £'i£-lisA pay for Iht ransom of their 
favourite king? 

The enormous sum of a million crowns, 
equal to about six millions sterling according 
to the present value of money,* 
What did Iht kaiser do ■aiith this bleed money! 

He raised an army for another expedition 
into Sicily, and was poisoned 



Hovi long had he reigned t 

About seven years (ir9o-ii97). 
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Romance writers tell tis that the i>lace of Richard's imprisonment 
was discovered by a favourite minstrel named Blondel. After 
wandering about for a year in search of his master, he came to 
Austria and took lodging with a poor widow woman, from whom he 
learnt that there was a noble captive confined in the castle with 
p;reat vigilance. He then took service under the castellan. While 
m this employ the kine saw him, and attracted his^ attention by 
singing a song composed by the minstrel himself. Being instantly 
recognised, Blondel returned to London to announce the discovery 
to the^ Englbh barons; negociations wore immediately set on foot, 
the price of ransom paid, and the king returned home. 

H The next seventeen years may be passed over. The electors 
thought Frederick the king's son, who was only two years old, too 

Jroung to reign, and could not agree upon a successor. Some voted 
or Philipp duke of Suabia, brother of the last king, and others for 
Otto, the second son of Henry the Lion. For ten years these rival 
kings kept up a war with each other, when Philipp was murdered. 
Otto Kved some seven years longer, then abdicated, passed into 
private life, and died (z3x8X 



Twelfth Step in National Progress. 

THE LANGUAGE MODULATED BY THE 
MINNE-SINGERS. 



FREDERICK II. THE WONDER OF THE WORLD^ 

Reigned 35 Years, a.d. xaxs-zsso. 
Contemporary with John etnd Henry III, 

What class of poets have made the dynasty of Hohen- 
staufen or Suabia very celebrated ^ 

The minne-singers, who rose and fell with 
the dynasty. 

Who were the minne-stngers ? 

The earliest lyric poets of Germany, similar 
to the troubadours of France and minstrels of 
England. 
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What was the golden age of these lyric poets ? 

The reign of Frederick II. the Wonder of 
the World; though one of the best of them 
lived in the reign of Frederick I. called " Bar- 
barossa." 

What dialect of the German language was spoken by the 
House of Hohenstaufen ? 

The Suabian. Konrad, the first of the line, 
was duke of Suabia, and so was his father 
before him. 

What dialect did the minne-singers employ? 

The Suabian, which they made soft and 
musical, expressive and refined 

§ WhcU minne-singer lived and flourished in the reign of 
Frederick Barbarossa ? 

Henry of Veldig (Waldeck), who lived in 
the court of the margraf of Thuringia. 

Thuring^a comprehended the present Saxe-Coborg-Gotha, Saxe« 
Meiningen, and, Saxe-Weimar [Sax Vi-tnar], 

What lays of Henry von Veldig have come down to us ? 

The best known are Duke Emesf^ King 
RotheTy and the Legend of St. Gervais, 

What is the character of his poetry ? 

It shows a vivid imagination, great obser- 
vation, and deep thought, while its simplicity 
and freshness are quite charming. 

Duke Ernest is son-in-law of kaiser Konrad II. Having 
murdered his feudal lord, he went on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
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;^Land to expiate his crime. The poem describes his adventures on 
the way ; and is a mixture of Homeric legends, oriental myths, and 
pilgrims' tales of adventure. We have pig^es and cyclops, eenii 
and enchanters, fairies and dwarfs, monks and palmers. After a 
world of hair-breadth escapes duke Ernest reached the Holy 
Sepulchre, paid his vows, returned to Germany, and obtained 
absolution. 

King Rothbr of Apulia, an ancestor of Charlemagne was 
captivated by the charms of Melias, the beautiful daughter of 
Attila, king of the Huns. He sent an honourable convoy to Con- 
stantinople to crave the consent of Attila to the alliance, but the 
proud Hun, thinking the proposal an affront^ threw the Apuliali 
.messengers into jaU. When Kother heard of this insult, he went 
in person, under an assumed name, to Constantinople, wooed .and 
won Melias clandestinely, and by her means released his captive 
ambassadors. Attila offered rewards to any one who would bring 
back his daughter, and a wandering minstrel having attracted the 
lady's notice, contrived to abstract her, and carry her back to her 
father. • Rother now places himself at the head of an army of 
giants, marches to Constantinople, and, after a bloody afiray, 
succeeds in regaining the beautiful Melias, his young bride. 

The Legend of St. Gervais is not equal to the other two, yet 
each of the four cantos has its beauties. St. Gervais and his brother 
were two martyrs of the first century who appeared to St. Ambrose, 
bishop of Milan, in the fourth century to inform him^ where their 
bodies were interred. St. Ambrose found the relics in the place 
indicated, removed them to Milan, and enshrined them in the 
cathedral there. 

The Trojan War. — Of the same date a«* Duke Ernest and 
Kinz Rother is the Trojan War^ sometimes ascribed to Henry of 
Veldi^ and sometimes to Konrad of Wurzburg, who died in 1280. 
Certainly the style of this poem b very different to the three legends 
attributed to Henry of Veidig. The Trojan War is no translation 
of Virgil's epic, but it is the same tale in German dress. ^ The heroes 
are the old familiar names, but they speak and act like German 
knights. The incidents are different also. The most celebrated 

f>ortion of the " German ^neid " is where^ Lavinia tells her tale of 
ove to her mother. This part of the poem is most captivating. The 
freshness, the artlessness, the simplicity, the modesty of Lavinia 
are charming, and have never been surpassed. The language glows 
with warmth and tenderness, and is always delicate and graceful. 

§ What gave rise to the minnesingers ? 

Chivalry and the crusades. The former 
raised woman to a romantic height and the 
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subject of love to a poetic sentiment ; while the 
latter opened an endless field of adventure. 
JViat were the chief subjects of the minnesingers? 

Love-songs and tales of adventure. The 
word minne-singers means singers of love- 
songs. 
Hffw did the p»ets sing their lays f 

They accompanied their voice with a viol, 
lute, or harp. 
What viert the mbjeets ef the lyric poems 1 

The delights of summer, the pleasures of 
spring that season of love, the caprices of 
fortune, the pangs of disappointment, and 
" watch-songs." 
Wkal-anre " walch-SBngi'" ? 

Songs addressed by a lover to the watch or 
guard of a castle-gate, praying to be permitted 
to enter the castle where his lady-love is pining 
for him. 

jSiTiB ■were minne-SBngs preserved, as wriling ivas almost 
imtnoiBtt! 

They were committed to memory, and carried 
by wandering minstrels from castle to castle. 
S iVhat caused the decline of minne-songi 

The prevailing power of the church at the 
downfall of the Suabian dynasty. 
What superseded the romance of chivalry and lave t 
ReUgious subjects written in Lalin, 
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IVhat were these religious subjects ? 
Hymns, monkish legends, and Bible stories. 

Minstrelsy was partially revived in the fourteenth century by the 
Master-singers, but this revival was about as much like the original as 
an automaton is like a living man. All that mechanical art could do 
was done, and done well; but had it been ten thousand times 
better, it would only be clever mechanical art, and not a living 
creature. 

What beneficial influence had the minne-singers on the 
habits of the people f 

A most humanising influence, softening their 
manners, tuning their voices, and cultivating 
their taste. 

Whctt influence had they on the language ? 

They softened and refined it, introduced a 
host of new words and phrases, and raised a 
semi-barbarous speech into a language fit for 
the most polished of all poetry. 

Whose son was Frederick II., the " Wonder of the 
World''? 

The son of Henry VI., called the " Cruel" 

Being only two years old when his father died, 

he was passed over by the electors. 

What relation was Frederick II, to Frederick /, (Bar* 
barossa) ? 

Grandson. 
How old was he when his mother died? 

Only four years. The lO^A ot^^xv ^'bs* 
brought up in Sicily by pope \tvxvqc«oX \W- 
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How long did Frederick II, reign f 

About thirty-five years, only two of which he 
spent in Germany. 

Whom did he leave regent during his absence ? 

For fifteen years he left his son Henry regent 
— a lad only eight years old when first ap- 
pointed. 

What kind of regent did Henry make ? 

A very bad one. Being mean-spirited and 
selfish he tried to usurp the crown and poison 
his father, but was found out and imprisoned 
for life. 

Who then was appointed regent ? 

His younger brother Konrad. After this 
appointment the kaiser returned to Sicily and 
never set foot in Germany again. 

§ Why was Frederick II, called the ** Wonder of the 
World'' i 

From his extensive knowledge and wonderful 
accomplishments. 

How many languages did he know ? 

He wrote and spoke six languages with 
faultless accuracy — German, Italian, French, 
Greek, Latin, and Arabic. 

In what prcutical knowledge was he especially skilled? 

. In the anatomy, structure, and habits of 
birds and beasts. 
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What book did he write ? 

One on falconry, full of profound research and 
practical knowledge. It enters into the habits 
and treatment of falcons, their food, maladies, 
and remedies, their internal organisation and 
outward structure, their plumage and varieties. 

In what language is this treatise written ? 

Latin. It is still extant, and is the best book 
on the subject ever written. 

The tide is De arte Venandi, 
In what else did Frederick II, excel? 

He was an excellent doctor and practical 
surgeon, an unrivalled musician and minne- 
singer, a corrector of ancient manuscripts, and 
wholly without a rival in knightly sports and 
athletic exercises. 

Describe his personal appearance? 

His hair was inclined to red, his forehead 
square, his nose and mouth Grecian, his eye 
serene (except under excitement when it seemed 
to blaze), his figure perfect, and his health 
excellent. 

§ How was this fine genitis pestered all his life long? 

By insurrections in Lombardy and quarrels 
with the popes. 

What was the subject of contention with the popes ? 

Frederick promised at his coronation to head 
a new crusade, but as the pope died he deferred 
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the hateful task, and was pestered for twelve 
years by pope after pope to fulfil his promise. 
WAo ixcommunUalid hint for not going? 

Gregory IX. He went at last, but when he 
reached the Holy Land, he was shunned by the 
christians there, because he was under the pope's 

Who/ did he daT 

He bought the titular honours of "King of 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Sidon," 
and then returned home. 
S IVhat mat Ms nixl eanUnlum toith thepopai 

Gregory IX. was so irritating, that Frederick, 
out of patience, made war on the papal states 
and the pope declared him to be deposed. 
Haw teas the matter selllid? 

Gregory died suddenly of apoplexy. 
IVho was the tuxt popet 

Innocent IV., who was the kaiser's friend. 
Hmo did Frederick get <m viilh hii friend Innxtnt IV.t 

Worse than ever. Innocent tried to make 
him his tool and vassal, and when Frederick 
resisted, declared the kingdom of Germany 
forfeit and the kaiser outlawed. 
What effect had this stnlentef 

Every one shunned him as a tainted thing, 
no one would be his guest, no one would hold 
n with him. 
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How did his proud spirii brook this insoUnce f 

Unable to bear up under it, he died suddenly; 
some say of a broken heart, and others of poison. 

After Frederick II., Konrad IV. reigned four years, the last of 
the House of Hohenstaufen. 

IT WhcU minne-singers lived in the reign of Frederick II, f 

Walter of Vogel-weide [-vi-de], Henry of 
Ofterdingen [off-ter-ding^n], Hartmann von der 
Aue [Our]j Wolfram, and Gottfried. 

fVhat is known of Walter von der Vogel-weide {/i6S'/2jo) ? 

He was born in the chateau of Vogel-weide, 
and was one of the poets who took part in the 
poetic "contests of Wartburg.'* 

What were these contests called? 

" The Battles of the Minstrels." 

By whom were they established? 

By Hermann, margraf of Thuringia, in honour 
of his wife Sophia. 

What sort of poet was Walter von der VogeUweide ? 

He was the best of the lyrists, had real genius, 
and true poetic inspiration. If love is his 
subject it is pure and chaste, yet warm from the 
heart and without aflfectation. 

On whom is he especially hard? 

The court of Rome. Though deeply pious, 
he lashes the clergy most unmercifully for their 
licentious and luxurious living. 

§ What is known of Henry von der Ofterdingen ? 

He lived in the court of Leopold VII. duke 
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of Austm, and is thought to have assisted 
in reducing the Nibelungen-lied [-/eed] to its 
present form, 

fVkai is tht Nibelungen-lied ? 

The greatest epic in the German language, 
and called the " German Iliad." 

This epic is the most important poem of the middle ages. The 
tale is borrowed from Snorro Sturleson's Edda^ and was brought to 
Germany by the "Goths" in their migration southward. It is 
divided into two parts and 39 books or lays. The first part ends 
with the death of Siegfried \Seeg-freed\^ and the second part with 
the death of Kremhild. 

Siegfried, of Xanton, youngest son of the king of the Netherlands, 
Slaving conquered the Kibelun|;ers, and carried ofif their " hoard," 
solicits in marriage Kremhild, sister of Giinther, king of Burgundy. 

His journey gives^ Hagan an opportunity of telline the kmg all 
about his expected visitor, and in tms narrative he informs Gunther 
that Siegfri^ possesses a cloak of invisibility, has the strength of 
twelve men, and is invulnerable, because his body had been anointed 
with dragon's blood. 

Siegfried on his arrival was entertained with princely hospitality^ 
and during his stay Gunther took him to Issland, whither he was 
going to request in marriage the hand of queen Brunhild. 

Now Brunhild had made it a condition that whoever married her 
should overcome her in three contests — hurling a lance, throwing a 
huge stone, and in lea)ping. 

Siegfried in his invisible cloak assisted Gunther in these contests, 
io that Brunhild became his bride ; and in return for his services 
Gunther gave his sister in marriage to Siegfried. 

A year or two passed away, and Siegfried took his wife on a visit 
to Gunther. During this visit the two young wives fe|l out respecting 
the relative merits of their husbands, and Kremhild, in order to carry 
her point, told Brunhild it was through Siegfried that Gunther had 
won the three contests. Brunhild was furious, and employed Hagan 
to murder Siegfried. 

Hagan learnt from Kremhild that Siegfried had one vulnerable 
si^t, and that was between the shoulders, and one day when 
Siegfried returned from hunting and stooped to drink from a spring, 
Hagan stabbed him in the back, and killed him. Thus ends the 
first part. 

The second part shows that a total change came over the character 
of Kremhild after this murder. She who before was modest, artles*;, 
and confiding became arrogant, plotting and irevengeful — her one 
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thought being vengeance a^inst Brunhild and Hagan. To this 
end she mamed Etzel or Attila, king of the Huns, and, pretending 
friendship, invited to her court Gunther, Brunhild, and Hagan. The 
king accepted the invitation and went in royal state ; but scarcely 
Jiad the party arrived when Kremhild accused Hagan of murdering 
her first husband. War was thus declared between them, and 
Hagan murdered the young son of Kremhild and Etzel. Kremhild 
was beside herself, slaughter followed slaughter, and at length 
Hagan and Gunther being taken prisoners^ were brought before her. 
Kremhild gloated over her victims^ and seizing a sword cut off both 
their heads: thus Brunhild was widowed, and vengeance had done 
its work. Hildebrand, an officer in Etzel's army, horrified at this 
wholesale slaughter, slew Kremhild as he would have killed a 
serpent or wild beast, and so ends the second part of this grand 
epic. 

§ What IS known of Hartmann von der Aue [\\*]0-\2\^) ? 
He was one of the best of the minne-singers, 
combining soundness of thought with elegance 
of diction. 

What poems have come to us of this minnesinger ? 

The best known are Poor Henrys which 
Longfellow has worked up in his Golden Legend; 
Erick^ and the Knight of the Lion, 

Poor Henry. — Henry, lord of Hoheneck, in Bavaria, being slnfck 
by leprosy, was told by a wise man of Salerno that he would never 
be healed till some maiden of spotless purity volunteered to die on 
his behalf. As lord Henry neither expected to find such a victim, not 
even desired to do so, he gave the main part of his goods to the poor;^ 
and went to live in the cottage of a small tenant farmer, one of his. 
vassals. Here Elsie, the farmer's daughter, waited oq him ; and 
hearing by accident the condition of his cure, offered herself^ and 
after great resistance the prince accompanied her to Salerno to com* 
plete the sacrifice. When he arrived at the city, either the exercise, 
the excitement, or the charm of some relic, no matter what, had 
effected an entire cure ; and when he took Elsie into the cathedral, 
the only sacrifice she had to make was that of her maiden name for 
** lady Alicia," wife of prince Henry of Hoheneck. 

Erick and Enit is the same as Tennyson's tale Enid omcL 
Qeraint. Erick, like Geraint, was a knight of the Round Table^ 
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fc3st^^fira^^''K^S r^^id 'to "he court t/^nct Arthur! 
where he rEHuiued lill the dcalh of his father, when he relind 
from public Life, and livtd on his alaLes. 
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aid lo a Il4d attacked by a dra^n^ and the i^ralerulhost became 

Ihe favour wtren the knight attempted to diKDchant Ihe founlain. 
Al\eT overthrowine Eiants and releasing 300 virgin^ Sir Iweia 
-■ '- -^ -' — '— '— ' — and manied Lunete, who 



1^ to the cDvri of prince Arthur, and ma 
le his wife in place of the Eulhlen Laudine. 



% H^iaat Wel/ram voH Esckatback {1177-1130) f 

A poor knighl of Franconia who resided as 
minne-singer in the court of Hermann of 
Thuringia. 

IfinB ii he first introduced to notice ? 

By his contest with Walter of Vogel-weide 
l'f.-/-i//), In the "Battle of the Minstrels." 
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IVhat are the best of Wolfrafn's poems f 

His Parzival and his Titurel^ both allegories, 
and both in Suabian German. 

Parzival is the son of a widow, who retired from the world, and 
brought up her son in solitude ; but one day two knights encounter 
him. and propose to take him to the court of king Arthur. His 
mother g^eatl^ objects — ^but at length gives a reluctant consent, 
provided he will go thither dressed in the motley of a Fool. She 
thought his pride would^ revolt at such indignity, — ^but no, dressed 
as a Fool he accompanies the two knights. On the journey he 
achieves so many exploits that he is readily enrolled among the 
knights of the Round Table, starts on his adventures, and comes to 
Graalburg, or the city of the Holy Graal, built by the priest-king 
Titural, on Mont-Salvage, in Spam ; but in consequence of some 
informalit^r, he is not allowed to enter. On his return to court, the 
report of his failure having preceded him, he is very coldly received ; 
and ere long the priestess of Graalburg entering, insists not only on 
his expulsion from the society, but even on his d^radation from 
knighthood. Dishonoured and dis^p^ed Parzival resolves in good 
earnest to qualify himself for admission into Graal Castle, and a 
holy hermit undertakes to instruct him in the right way. By 
pra^r, abstinence, self-mortiiication, and humility, he renders him- 
self so saintly, that the priestess of Graalburg comes to him again, 
and says he is now worthy to enter thie Holy Gates, and to reign as 
king and priest for ever in the Celestial city of Graalburg. 

This of course is an allegory of man "made perfect through 
suffering"— See Rev. vii. 14. 

«\ The poem of Titural.^ the priest-king and founder of Graalburg, 
is only a fragment. 

§ Who was Gottfried of Strasburg 9 

A minne-singer well known as the author of 
Tristan and Yseult \E'5oili\ A poem which 
forms a complete contrast to that of Parzival, 

In what respect are these poems complete cotitrasts? 

Parzival was brought up in solitude, Tristan 
in a court ; Parzival was a religious man, Tristan 
a worldly one; Parzival lived for the life to 
come, Tristan for the life ftval tio^ \^, 
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Wherein do the two poets differ ? 

Wolfram, the author of Parzival^ is grand 
and mystic; Gottfried is airy and simple; 
Wolfram is solemn and moral; Gottfried sen- 
suous and lawless. 

Tristan was the nephew of King Mark of Cornwall. Being 
severely wounded while fighting for nis uncle, he went to^ Ireland 
to be cured, and the princess Yseult was his leech. On his return 
to Cornwall, he gave such a glowing description of his fair nurse, 
that Mark sent him to crave her hand in marriage, and to conduct 
her to Cornwall. On embarking, the queen-mother entrusted her 
daughter with a love-philtre to be given to King Mark on the day 
of espousals ; but the young couple, wholly ignorant of its nature, 
drank it themselves, and from that moment their attachment to 
each other was a charmed passion. True, Yseult married Mark, 
but her love for Tristan knew no abatement. Mark could not shut 
his eyes to the guilty love of his nephew, and bajiished him from 
Cornwall, but Yseult eloped with him, and they lived in concealment 
In a cavern, Mark tracked them to their hiding-place, and brought 
them back ; but as Tristan still continued his attentions to his aunt. 
King Marie again banished him, and he went to Normandy. Here 
he married a lady of the same name, who for distinction sake, is 
called Yseult with " The White Hand." 

[Here the poem breaks off, but sequels have been added by other 
hands. One sequel says, that Tristan returned to Cornwall, and as 
he fastened on a necldace and was kissing his aunt's neck, Mark 
stabbed him in the back and he died. This is the story which 
Tennyson follows in his " Idylls of the King," and is the most 
ancient. 

Another sequel is, that Tristan, being wounded in Normandy, 
sent for his aunt, and told the messenger, if she consented to come, 
to fasten a white streamer to the mast-head. The ship hove in 
sight, and " White-hand " told her husband a black flag was dis- 
played ; on hearing which he bowed his head and died. When his 
aunt heard of his death she kissed the corpse and died also. Mark 
buned them both in one grave, and planted over it a rose-bush and 
a vine. This ending is wholly inconsistent with the character of the 
cowardly, mean-spinted, and jealous Mark.] 

§ What other poems of great merit were produced at the 
same period ? 

The Alexander-lied [-leed], and the Kudrun^ 

called the " German Odyssey." 

-?%' NibettiDgen-litd is ihi ' * German Iliads (See f, i»i). 
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By whom was the Alexander-lied written ? 

By Lambrecht, a monk, and it is one of the 
best poems of the Middle Ages. 

The Alexander-lied is divided into two parts, one historic and 
the other mythical. In the first part we are told of the education 
of Alexander and his wars. The Persian expedition is very graphi- 
cally written, and the fate of Darius is related with pathos and good 
taste. 

In the second part we see the Macedonian among the Scythians, 
admiring their poverty, their independence of spirit^ and their 
simple manner of life. He then goes to the^ extreme limits of the 
world, when a resistless desire comes over him of seeing Macedon 
once more.^ He sends a letter to his mother and in this letter he 
describes his adventures, the marvels he has seen, and the enchanted 
regions he has visited. Having gone down to the infernal regions, 
he purposes to visit paradise, but is told that before he can do so he 
roust cease from war, purify his soul, and crucify his body with its 
affections and lusts. 

§ Why is the Kudrun called the " German Odyssey^* ? 

Because it is the second best epic of the 
period. 

Haw is it divided? 

Into three lays, or cantos: "The Hagen," 
"The Hilde," [2 syl\ and "The Hedel," so- 
called from the chief characters. 

(i) " The Hagen." — Hagen, the son of Sieeeband, king of Ireland, 
was carried off by a griffon to a desert isle ; but it so hap>pened that 
three sisters, princesses, had been banished to the same island, and 
they took the boy under their charge. By constant encounters with 
wild beasts, yoimg Hagen grew up manly, strong, and brave, while 
the influence of the three princesses developed in him the element 
of chivalry. After a time, a ship happened to touch upon the 
island, and carried them all to Ireland, when Hagen married HildS, 
the youngest of the three sisters. 

(2) " The HildS."— HUdS in due tlmeV«Ld«Ld^vv.«?^\«,ca5\-eA^^^^^ 
after her mothtr. The father doted on Vua- ^\x^x« , wA c»\^^ 'c^^''- 
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Ixar the ifioufht oT loame her ; 90 when any mefiS£nger an-i< 
proppaals of nun-Lage, he was put la deatb. Al Icn^h Hcd' 

but ifutcad of addmain^ the fAin 



xnfcrs with proposals of 1 



Hagen punucd and o.woofc Ihe 
(3) "The Hedel."— Hedd and Hilde had two childnn ; a »n, 

Hanmiil of Normandy, bn nont of °htm Iwld^Swnr mUi^KiM 
Hedel. At Itngth cam= Herwig of Frialand Ho came v, an 
iovadcrwiih a large army, and 10 prevent blooodEhBd the kin|r 
allowed bjm to address his daughter. Kudrun wilEIngly accept^ 
him, hut while prepaiadons for her marriage were going on, 
Hanmut came lecreily and airried ha off. Chase heuig given, 
Hedel overtoak the nvishers i but as he boaided their ship he was 
cut down by Ludwig, (he father of Hartmut. The party at length 
Kachcd Norniandy, but Kudrun rc&olutely refused to tuarry 
Hartmut; whennpail Ludwlg, in his wroth, 0uDg her from the 
Ludwig and his sonbeing called to the v " '- - — 1 ~ . _ ,._ 



n Gerlinde (l 

emplDyed hei 



l^e insisted that Kudrva should 

- - -edhn- 

When 



lo'N^nandi^. and nw K^^run w^iug in a riTe" the quem^U^ 
A vcy touchiiw Bcene ensues, most beautifully described. In order 
to hoodwink the queen KudniD promises to many her sod, but 
Otwin and Herwig aitacic the caale. Ludwig, who has letumed, ii 
slain, and as Gcrlinde is rushing forward 10 stab Kudrun, she is 
arrested by Watt Long-^ieard, and laid dead at his feel. Kudnio 

TAen ii amtitr itlUtliiM ef lala tailed Ike Boolt of Ileroei, 
simrtkiHg iike our Sevoi Champions of Christendom, btttitxmtrH 

and drngoHi, and tht ferpttnal rccurrtnct 0/ ikt samt adpntlnret, 
mwicd bki Ikt 7«i cklnfii cf lix tkiirch btlls. 

% iV&e 111111 Ihe great falroH of Ihe irtiHtii-iingcrs t 

Hermann maigraf of Thuringia, to whom 
the duchy of Saxony was given, when it was 
eaien from Henry the Lion (iigo-iaiC.) 
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Where did this patron of literature live t 

At Wartburg, in Saxe-Weimar, near Gotha, 
and here were held the famous Battles of the 
Minstrels, called the " Contests of Wartburg." 

Why should the name of this Macenas* of Germany be held 
in honour ! 

Because of his patronage of literature. He 
did far better service to GOTnany than half the 
kings. 

What benefit resulted from his encouragement of letters t 

It made literature popular; and hundreds 
imbibed a taste for letters under the hope of 
excelling,' who were never crowned at the 
" Contests." ^ 

Ifow many specimens of song composed in the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty are still extant f 

Above one hundred and fifty j but these 
specimens must form a very small portion of 
those composed. 

What may we infer therefrom t 

That the Germans in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries had made a wonderful progress; for 
the people must have delighted in poetry, or 
minstrels would not have sung. 

* Maecenas, a Roman knight, the greatpatron of literature. Insomuch that 
his name has become a household word. The poet Horace is loud in his mraise« 
and sometimes puts us in mind of the fulsome ikudaLtVoik Ql^«tft«&V,>i6.'e.^"«v'C>^^ 
•• Solomon," appended to our Bibles. The soouex \X\& »ivv»«afc^>^*i^«»»« 
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§ What period in English history corresponds to the period 
of the minne-singers ? 

The reigns of Richard L, John, and Henry 
HI. 

What English poets lived at the time of the German 
minne-singers ? 

None whose names and works are known. 
Literature in Germany began with poetry, and 
prose followed afterwards ; but in England, the 
old chroniclers preceded Gower and Chaucer, 
two of our earliest poets. 

Even the vision of Piers the Ploughman^ by Langland, was not 
produced till a century after the death of Frederick II., the golden 
age of the minne-singers (Frederick died 1250, and the earliest text 
of Langland's poem is 1362). Caedmon, it is true, lived much 
earlier (7th century), but CJsdmon was a religious poet who pieced 
into verse the Bible stories about creation, the fall, the exodus, and 
the gospel stones of Christ. In Germany this class of poetry came 
after the minne-songs. In Germany the^ order was minstrels^r, 
sacred poetry, then chronicles ; in England it was Caedmon, chroni- 
cles, then poets (led by Langland, Gower, and Chaucer). 

IF What other art flourished in Germany during the 
period of the minne-singers ? 

Architecture. In this early period were put in 
hand some of the finest cathedrals of the world. 

Name some f 

Strasburg, Cologne, Vienna, Ulm, Magde- 
burg, Spire, Friburg, and many others. 

Colore, the most sublime conception in stone ever realised, was 
begun in 1248, Strasburg much earlier (1015). The former was not 
completed till z88o. 

What does this superb architecture help to prove ? 

That the state of Germany in the thirteenth 
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century was by no means barbarous. First-class 
poets and architects are not found till nations 
are settled, prosperous, and cultivated. 

This early burst of song gradually dwindled and died away, so 
that for many centuries Germany was far behind the rest of Europe 
in national literature. German authors Mrrote in Latin or French, as 
if ashamed of their native tongue, and indeed it was corrupted by so 
many affectations, and was so wholly ignored by the upper classes, 
that a great danger threatened^ the nation for two centuries that 
French would wholly supplant it. Happily, towards the close of 
the x8th century a better spirit revived, and German, throwing off 
its patches of Latin, French, and Italian, became the fine expansive, 
vigorous, expressive^ language^ it ^ now is. This new epoch of 
German literature did not begin till the closing years of tne i8th 
century, when it burst into full beauty quite suddenly and un- 
expectedly. 

Thirteenth Step in National Progress. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE BY 
ESTABLISHED COURTS. 

Hcnv was law administered in Germany from the sixth to 
the thirteenth century f 

Generally by ordeals or appeals to God. 
Even in the King's or Baron's Court an 
accused could at any time appeal from man 
to God. 

What gave rise to this system of trial? 

The notion that God would defend the 
innocent even by miracle, if needs be. 

What relic of this notion survives to the present day even 
in England? 

The oath administered on various occasions 
by magistrates, judges, and certain lawyers. 

F 2 
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What is the nature of this oath ? 

It is simply an appeal to God, under the 
notion that He will interfere if the appellant 
perjures himself. 

What were the most ancient forms of ordeal? 

Those by fire for freemen, and of water for 
peasants and serfs. 

§ What was the fire ordeal? 

The accused had to walk barefoot and blind- 
fold among nine red-hot ploughshares, or to 
hold balls of red-hot iron in his two hands. If 
uninjured he was acquitted, if not he was con- 
sidered guilty. 

Why was this form of ordeal restricted to the better sort ? 

Because the monks who alone conducted the 
trial could prepare the accused to undergo the 
ordeal without injury, and a bribe was always 
found efficacious. 

Albertus Magnus (1193-X380), a Dominican monk, who had pro- 
bably^ conducted many of these trials, tells us that the secret of 
escaping uninjured by glowing iron consbted in covering the hands 
or feet with a paste made of the sap of certain herbs mixed together 
with white of ege. This had to oe done several times, but the 
monks could defer the time of trial till all was prepared, llie 
balls weighed from lib. to 3 lbs., according to the nature of the 
alleged offence. 

S Queen Emma, mother of Edward the Confessor, was subjected 
to this ordeal. 

§ What was the water ordeal ? 

It was of two sorts, the hot and the cold 
water ordeaL 
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JVhat was the hot water ordeal? 

The accused was required to thrust his bare 
arms and legs into scaldiftg-hot water, and if 
injured thereby, he was pronounced guilty. 

Here aeain the monks could be bribed to prepare the accused to 
undergo Uie trial with impunity. Thus in the reign of William II. 
of England several men were accused of stealing the king's deer, 
but, being uninjured, the kine exclaimed in anger, *' How so ? how 
so ? Is not God a just judge r I'll be haneed u they shan't restore 
the deer t " But some of Uie venison, no doubt, had found its way 
to the monastery, where the trial was held. 

What was the cold water ordeal? 

The accused, bound hand and foot, was 
thrown into a river or pond ; if he floated he 
was acquitted, otherwise he was guilty and was 
drowned. 

For whom was this ordeal reserved? 

For serfs and others too poor to bribe their 
judges. 

Even in the reign of our James I. (i6o3>x625), to his shame be it 
spK>ken, hundreds were subjected to this ordeal as wizards and 
witches. Error certainly dies hard when, at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, persons are made to appeal to God to corroborate 
their statements. 

§ What other forms of ordeal were occasionally resorted to ? 

Swearing over relics ; crossing the hands over 
the breast, or holding them out at full length, 
so as to form a cross ; eating execrated bread ; 
and several others equally foolish. 

^ Harold was made by William duke of Normandy to swear, laying 
his hand over a coffer containing "relics," that he would allow 
William to inherit the crown of England, on the death of Edward 
the Confessor. We do not now swear over relics, but^ on a New 
Testament, which is touched by the lips. It would require a Daniel 
to decide which shows the more wisdom. 
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How was guilt determined by making with the hands and 
arms the form of a cross ? 

The accused and accuser were both required 
to make a cross with their arms, and the one 
who held out the longest won the cause. 

What was the trial by execrated bread 1 

The monk who conducted the trial cursed a 
bit of bread and gave it to the accused, who 
said, " May this bread choke me if I speak not 
the words of truth and soberness." If the 
bread did not choke him he was set at large, as 
acquitted by God. 

Godwin, earl of Kent, underwent this trial, when accused, in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, of murdering the king's broiher. 
Ingulphus tells us that the bread choked him. 

§ What new form of ordeal was introdticed in the age of 
chivahy ? 

That called "Wager of Battle;" but this sort 
of trial was restricted to knights. 

Wliat was wager of battle ? 

Two knights, the accuser and accused, in full 
armour, and mounted on horseback, fought till 
one was unhorsed or killed. The king presided 
at these trials. 

Shakespeare, in his historic plays, alludes to these combats. Thus 
in Richard II. ^ Act i., Sc. z, the dukes of Hereford and Norfolk 
" appeal each other of hieh treason," and in Scene 3, having entered 
the lists, are bidden by the herald to " set forward," when the kine 
interposes and banishes both. Again in Act iv., Sc. z, the lord 
Aumerle is challenged by Bagot, Fitzwalter, Percy, and others 
(1377-1399X 
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§ Who abolished trial by ordeal in the 7\vo Sicilies ? 

Kaiser Frederick 11. , towards the close of 
the Hohenstaufen djmasty.* 

What pope forbade Wager of Battle? 

Alexander III., in 1179; but they continued 
till the Council of the Lateran, when they were 
declared unlawful (12 15). 

If they were resorted to in the reign of Richard II. and 
Henry IV. -V. they must have continued 200 years longer at least. 
They were "legal" in England in the reign of George III., and 
were not abolished formally till 1819. 

IT What was done in the reign of Frederick II, towards a 
better sort of justice ? 

A Saxon nobleman compiled the local laws of 
Saxony, which he called the Saxon Mirror; a. 
little later a similar compilation, called the 
Suabian Mirror^ was compiled. 

WhcU else was done in the same direction ? 

John Semeca collected notes on The Canon 
Law ; and the German provincial and imperial 
laws were also collated. 

Epko von Repgow compiled the " Saxon Mirror. Semeca's notes 
were revised in xasS^ by Bartholomew Brescia. About fiily years 
before Repgow compiled the Saxon code, Ranulph de Glanville, an 
English lawyer, collected into a digest the English laws, and wrote 
a treatise on the manners and customs of the English. 

When were the public records of Germany first kept in the 
national language ? 

In the reign of Rudolf of Habsburg. 
Hitherto they had been kept in Latin (1282). 

* Ordeals continued in Florence till 1498, being favoured by Savonarola. 
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IT WhcU remarkable tribunal was established in West* 
phalia during the Hohenstaufen dynasty? 

The "Secret Tribunal,"* sometimes called 
the Holy Vehm. 

Why was this called a Secret Tribunal? 

Because its judges and officers were all 
muffled, its summonses delivered in secret, and 
every one connected with the tribunal was sworn 
to secrecy. 

What influence had this tribunal? 

It was most powerful in restraining the 
turbulent barons; for if any offended, he was 
sure to be dragged blindfold before the judge, 
and hung on the first tree. 

Where was the tribunal held? 

In no specific court, but any convenient 
place in the Red land 

What was the Red Land ? 

The whole country over which the Vehm had 
jurisdiction. 

IVhen was this court in its pride of power? 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, after 
which it rapidly declined. 

Who were the chief officers of the Holy Vehm ? 

The emperor was Grand Master, and the 
archbishop of Cologne was president 

* Called the Vehm-gerickL 
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JVkcU restrictions were made in regard to its officers ? 

No one could hold any office, even the most 
menial, in the tribunal, except he was a free 
man and bom in lawful wedlock. 

What were the words of the oath administered to every one 
who held office in the Vehm f 

" You swear not to divulge what is done in 
this tribunal to wife or child, father or mother, 
friend or confessor, in words, writing, or signs, 
by parable, hint, or look, if you would sleep in 
an unbloody grave." 

What symbols were placed before the president of the 
tribunal t 

A coil of rope, and a naked sword with a 
handle forming cross. 

What was the accused called f 

« The Child of the Cord.'' He was dragged 
blindfold before the president, and as the 
bandage was taken from his eyes every member 
in the court drew out a dagger. 

How did the president address the accuser ? 

"Speak, accuser, to the four quarters of 
heaven, to the free judges here assembled, and 
make good the charge brought against the 
prisoner." 

If condemned by the tribunal, how did he then address the 
prisoner f 

" Prisoner," said he, " I now deprive you of 
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liberty, strip you of all honours, and put you to 
the ban of the empire. I forbid you the four 
elements, devote your neck to the rope, and 
your body to the birds of prey. Officers do 
your duty." 

What was then done ? 

The prisoner was blindfolded, dragged from 
the court, and hung on the nearest tree. 

IT Wherein could this be called a step in advance ? 

It was a trial by jury, and not by ordeal, or 
caprice, and it soon developed into a fixed 
court, presided over by professional judges. 



Fersecution of Witches. 

WhcU other religious error^ besides ordeals and crusades^ 
prevailed for many centuries ? 

That of the existence of witches. 

Why is trial by ordeals called a religious error f 

Because it was based on the notion that God 
controls all the events of this world, and being 
just will always defend the right 

Why is this a religious error? 

Because it supposes that God will do the 
work of man, indulging his laziness and sup- 
plementing his ignorance. 

Why are the crusades called a religious error ? 

Because they were based on the notion that 
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the " kingdom . of peace " is to be extended by 
the sword, and that man may do evil that good 
may come. 

IVhy is the notion of witches a religiotts error? 

Because it supposes the laws of Moses 
against the pretence of magic prove the 
existence of witches and magicians. 

Suppose the British parliament were to pass a law that any one 
who practises "table-turning" shall be put in prison — this would 
not imply that persons exist who can do this feat without mechanical 
force ; out only that the law will not suffer knaves to practice on the 
credulity of fools, nor to rob them of their money under false 
pretences. So, when Moses forbids the practice of witchcraft, it 
does not imply the existence of witches ; but simply that the people 
under his diarge were not to practice heathen arts, and arrogate to 
themselves superhuman powers. 

Why did Moses forbid the practice of magic and witchcraft 1 

Because it was very common in Egypt, and 
the people under him had been beguiled there 
by it. 

* IVhy was sorcery so obnoxious to Moses ? 

Because it taught the people to rely on magic 
more than on God, and was, in fact, a species 
of idolatry. 

What, in a religious point of view, would be the great evil 
of magic and witchcraft ? 

The existence of such a power in man would 
subvert the laws of nature, and make Satan, not 
God, the ruler of the world. 
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What severe law did Moses make against the practice of 
magic and witchcraft ? 

He decreed that every one who beguiled the 
people by such delusions should be put to death. 

§ What is the most memorable instance of witchcraft in 
the Bible ? 

The witch of Endor consulted by king SauL 

What did this witch do ? 

She summoned the prophet Samuel from the 
grave, that Saul, beset by the Philistines, might 
consult him. 

Read i Samuel xxviii. and it will be seen (i) That the woman, 
with all her wisdom, did not know her visitor was the king, v. X2 ; 
^2) she was astonished that an apparition appeared, though she had 
invoked it, v. 23 ; (3) she saw what she had not invoked iand did not 
expect to see, v. 4 ; and (4) she did not know that the apparition was 
that of Samuel, v. 14. The whole incident, therefore, seems 
unusual, and was both unexpected and alarming. Hence we 
must infer, not that the woman could call up departed spirits^ but 
that she could not do so, and knew it. Why God pemutted 
Samuel to rise from the grave to rebuke the rebellious king, is 
another matterj belonging to quite another series of divine dispen- 
sations. 

Does the witch of Endor seem from tJte narrative to have 
possessed magic powers ? 

Certainly not She neither expected to see 
Samuel appear at her bidding, nor knew him 
when he appeared 

How else did she express that the apparition was not due to 
her enchanttnents ? 

She " cried with a loud voice " in terror, and 
told Saul in amazement that "she saw gods 
ascending out of the earth." 
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What is the obvums inference ? 

That her art was mere deception, and she 
knew it It was earning money under false 
pretences, and she knew it It was a violation 
of the law, and she knew it 

What then was the religious error about witches in 
mediaval and modem times ? 

The teachers of religion taught the people to 
believe in witches, and then told them that they 
must not suffer such evil ones to live. 

§ Who led the way in witch-persecutions ? 

Pope Innocent VIII, who published a bull 
charging all true catholics diligently to search 
out and put to death all witches, sorcerers, and 
magicians. 

Whom did he appoint for the purpose in Germany f 

Henry Institor and Jacob Sprenger, who drew 
up an infamous document called the Witches^ 
Hammer. 

What was thai f 

A book of instructions how to find out 
whether a person was a witch or not 

}Vhat were considered the marks of a witch ? 

A wrinkled face, a hare lip, a gobber tooth (a 
tusk)y 2l squint eye, a croaking voice, a scolding 
tongue, a birth-mark on the skin, and many 
other natural deformities. 
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By what companionship was a witch known t 
By that of a pet dog, cat, bird, or goat 

§ JVhat popes followed the example of Innocent VIII, in 
this mischievotis persecution ? 

Alexander VI., Leo X., and Adrian VI., all of 
whom issued bulls against witches. 

What was the natural result of these foolish bulls t 

A panic-fear of witches set in. If any one 
fell ill, it was attributed to an "evil eye ;" if a 
storm arose, it was some witch who had " untied 
the winds;" if cattle sickened, witchcraft was 
the cause. 

How were the supposed offenders discovered? 

Persons suspected were examined according 
to the directions of the Witched Hammer ; and 
if they pleaded not guilty were put to the test 

H<nv were they ** put to the test " ? 

They were either thrown into a river or put to 
torture. 

How was the former of these tests performed? 

The persons suspected, tied hand and foot, 
were thrown into a stream of running water; 
if they floated they were deemed witches, and 
burnt alive ; if they sank they were drowned. 

How was the torture test performed? 

The suspected were tied to a wheel, and 
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racked till all their bones were out of joint 
Many and many a one would plead guilty to 
save themselves from torture. 

Where were witch-hunts most common f 

In Germany, but all Europe was at fault ; and 
our own James I. was in this respect at least 
" the wisest fool in Christendom."* 

It is almost beyond belief, but it is undoubtedly true that even 
bishop Jewell, one of the lights of the Anglican church, preached 
a sermon before Queen Elizabeth in 1584, in which he said : " It 
may please your Grace to understand, that witches and sorcerers, 
within these last four years, are marvellously increased within your 
Grace's realm. Your Grace's subjects pine away even unto death ; 
their colour fadeth, their flesh rotteth, their speech is benumbed, 
their senses are bereft. I pray God they never practice further than 
upon your Grace's subjects. Glanvilfe, the ecclesiastical writer, 
and one of the founders of the Royal Society, published a book, 
in the reign of Charles 11.^ entitled Considerations on the being of 
Witches and Witchcraft^ in which he attempts to prove philosophi- 
cally 1 theologically ! t and historically^ that such things are ; and 
brings a battery of arguments and pile of evidence to confound 
those who differed from him. Montesquieu was a believer in the 
same power, and has devoted a chapter in his Spirit of Laws to its 
consideration. Addison and Blackstone doubted, but thought that 
such a power might at one time have existed. If popes, kings, 
statesmen, and cuvines believed, no wonder the \inlettered and 
untaught were led astray. 

§ When wcLS the last execution for witchcraft f 

In England in 1 716, in Scotland in 1722, in 
Germany in 1793. 

When were these executions abolished by law ? 

In England in the reign of George II. (1736), 
and in Germany during the reign of Maria 
Theresa (1766). 

• It was Sully, the great French statesman, who called our British Solcmon 
** the wisest fool in Christendom." 
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The Fourteenth Step in the National 
Progress. 



INTERREGNUM 17 YEARS (1266-1273). 



He reigned only four years, and may be passed 
over without further notice, 

JfSfl ivai then elected to the throne ? 

The clerical party chose William of Holland, 
a young man of twenty. He was quite power- 
less, and in less than two years was slain in 
battle (1254-1356). 

Whp were the eledors ? 
Originally the whole body of freemen, then 
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only the nobles, then the seven chief nobles 
arrogated to themselves the right of electing 
the kings. 

Who were the seven chief nobles? 

The three clerical were the archbishops of 
Mentz, Cologne, and Treves \ and the four lay 
nobles were the duke of Saxony, the margraf 
of Brandenburg, the palsgraf of the Rhine, and 
the king of Bohemia. 

Whom did these seven electors choose for king on the death 
of Dutch William? 

They could not agree : some chose Alfonso 
king of Castile, others Richard duke of Corn- 
wall (brother of Henry IIL, the reigning king 
of England). 

What was done? 

Richard was crowned, and visited Germany 
three times, but took no interest in state affairs. 
Alfonso lived in Spain, and never even set foot 
in Germany. 

Richard died in 2271. Alfonso continued to reign over Castile and 
Leon till 1284. 

How long did this state of things last? 

Seventeen years. . It was a time of anarchy, 
when every man did "what was right in his 
own eyes." 

What was this time of anarchy called? 

The Interregnum (1256-12 73). 
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Who interfered aitkis crisis 1 

The pope, who insisted on the appointment 
of a king ; and gave out if the electors did not 
act promptly, he would himself make the ap- 
pointment 

Who was then chosen f 

Rudolf, son of Albert the Wise, count of 
Habsburg, one of the very best of the German 
kaisers, and well worthy to take his place with 
Henry the Fowler, Otto the Great, and Frederick 
Barbarossa. 

DIVERS HOUSES (1273-1437). 
RUDOLF I. OF HABSBURG. 

Reigned x8 Years, 1273 -1291. 
Contemporary mth Edward /. 

How old was Rudolf when he was chosen to the throne of 
Germany ? 

He had passed his fifty-sixth birthday, and is 
described as a tough steel-gray soldier, of great 
determination, vigorous intellect, and most 
simple habits. 

Who proposed him to the electors ? 

Werner archbishop of Mentz, who induced 
his brother electors to confirm the choice. 

Why is he called Rudolf of Habsburg? 

Because he was lord of the Hawk-castle so 
called. 

*' llabs-burg " is habicht bur^^i.e.t Hawk-castle. 
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Describe his personal appearance ? 

He was above six feet high. His nose was 
large and arched, his figure slender, his com- 
plexion pale, his manners urbane, and his 
deportment dignified. 

^ow did he wear his hair f 

He had neither beard, whiskers, nor mous- 
taches. His head was bald on the scalp, but at 
the sides his hair fell straight to his shoulders 
and then curled. 

By whom was he strongly supported? 

By the church, to which he was always pro- 
foundly submissive. 

J There is a tradition that one day a poor priest was taking the 
y elements to a dving man, and came to a brook swollen by 
recent rains. Rudolf happened to come up at the time, and, dis- 
mounting, placed his horse at the disposal- of the priest to carry him 
across the brook. When the man of God had reached the other 
side, and was about to return the steed to its owner, Rudolf begged 
him to accept it as a gift.^ *' Father," said he, " take it. I am not 
wortlry to use it now, seeing it has been consecrated to the service of 
God.' 

S This priest was subsequently chaplain to Werner, archbishop of 
Mentz, and determined to win mm over to the interest of Rudolf. 
This, however, was not needful, for Werner was his friend already. 
In x36o, the prelate being on his way to Rome to receive tne 
pallium on his appointment to the see of Mentz, Rudolf gave him a 
night's lodging, and accompanied him with a sufficient escort from 
Scrasbur^ to Rome, and back again across the Alps, which were at 
the time mfested with robbers. 

IT Where was Rudolf when he was told he wets chosen 
kingt 

He was laying siege to Basel, but instantly 
concluded peace with the townsmen. 
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IVAaf did the bishop of Basel exclaim when he heard of 
the appointment i 

" Sit firm, O Lord of Hosts, or Rudolf will 
push Thee from Thy throne I " 

What does this remark show, whether true or not? 

That Rudolf was considered a man of iron 
will, and was therefore well fitted for those un- 
settled times. 

§ Where was he crowned? 

At Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Wliat part of the regalia was missing? 

The sceptre. 

Hffw did Rudolf supply its plcue ? 

Taking a cross from the hands of a priest, he 
said, " Be this my sceptre ; and may He by 
whom kings rule and princes decree justice 
make the sceptre of righteousness the sceptre 
of my kingdom." 

How did he begin his reign f 

With justice, firmness, and benevolence. His 
new honour made no difierence in his homely 
manners and habits. 

I/ow did he dress after he was made king t 

With the same simplicity as before ; and in 
camp he was never ashamed to wear a gray 
doublet patched by his own hand. 
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IF JVhich of the electors was greatly displeased at the 
choice of Rudolf for king? 

Ottokar king of Bohemia, by far the most 
powerful of all the crown vassals. 

Why wets Ottokar displeased at this Tvise choice ? 

Because he expected to have been chosen 
king himself. 

How did he show his displeasure ? 

He refused to pay Rudolf the customary 
homage ; and when summoned to appear, said 
to the royal messengers, " What does the fellow 
want with me ? I have paid him his wages." 

What did Ottokar refer to f 

The time when Rudolf was a poor ritter in 
his train, and received wages from him. 

How did Rudolf receive this insolent answer? 

He again summoned the unruly vassal, and 
when no notice was taken of his summons, in- 
vaded Ottokar's kingdom, and smote the rebel 
with such slaughter that he demanded peace. 

What did Rudolf reply ? 

"Peace! There can be no peace between 
us till you have done homage for those lands 
which you hold under the crown 1 " 

How did Ottokar act then ? 

He was very angry ; but as there was no way 
of escape, he went to pay YiOT£V"a%^, 
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IVTiat did the proud Bohemian expect f 

To be permitted to pay homage privately in 
the royal tent ; and he decked himself out with 
all his bravery to strike his old ritter with awe. 

Ifow did Rudolf receive him f 

Clad in buff leather and iron, sitting on a 
camp-stool in the open field, amidst his sol- 
diers. 

What remark did he make to the officers in attendance ? 

"The Bohemian has often laughed at my 
leather doublet, but now shall my buff jerkin 
laugh at his purple and fine linen." 

How did the Bohemian approach the king? 

Bare-headed and ungirt 

How did he pay his homage? 

Kneeling on both his knees, and placing his 
hands between the king's, he said, in humble 
suit, " I confess myself your man to life and 
limb, and will be true to you for the lands that 
I hold of you." 

What did the king do then ? 

Stooping forward he gave the Bohemian a 
kiss. 

§ When Ottokar returned home who chid him roundly 
for his submission ? 

His wife, who called him a mean-spirited 
hound, and said he ought to have died rather 
than humble himself thus like a mongrel cur. 
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What effect had this rebuke on the protid Bohemian king? 

He was nettled to the quick, and raised a 
large army to renew the war. 

Where was the decisive battle fought? 

In Markfeld, on the very spot where Napoleon 
I. won the battle of Wagram over the Austrians. 

Who won the battle f 

Rudolt Ottokar fought to the last, refused 
to flee, was killed by one of his own officers, 
and stripped naked by his own soldiers. 

When Rudolf came to the spot what did he say ? 

" Bless the Lord, O my souL He hath put 
down the mighty from their seats, and hath 
exalted the humble and meek." Then turning 
to his soldiers, he added, "Go, bury him in 
honour, for he was a king's son." 

IF What was Rudolf's next work ? 

To establish order in his kingdom, bring the 
barons into subjection, and put down brigandage. 

How did the barons disturb the order of the kingdom ? 

They used to send forth their ritters for plun- 
der, and give them shelter in their strong castles. 

How did Rudolf proceed against these lordly freebooters ? 

He destroyed many of the strong castles, 
hung some of the unruly barons, and tied others 
to their own horses to be trampled to death. 

What effect was produced by this mgorous administration ? 

A wholesome fear of doing wrong soon 
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Spread ; and, with increased security, commerce 

rapidly increased. 

Ifma long did Rudolf rctga ? 

Nearly eighteen years. He died at the age 
of 74, and for many years his reign was con- 
sidered the model of kingly excellence. 
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fargive her ir she would tell the company about their morning inter- 
view. This she did, la the infinite diversion of the guests, snd 
returned home not a little pleased llut slie had escaped so lightly. 

TT Who mceieied Rudolf i 

Adolf of Nassau; but being wholly unfit 
to follow Rudolf, he was dethroned in the sixth 
year of his reign. 
How did he dii ? 

Trying to regain his throne he was slain in 
a battle, near Worms (1192-1198). 

ir IFAo !H€C!cdtil Adelf Bf Nasssii 7 

Albert L, duke of Austria, son of B.udolC 
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What was Alberts notion of his duties as a king? 

He looked on Germany as a cow to be 
milked for his own personal pleasure and 
profit, and not as a trust 

Describe his person. 

He was big-nosed, loose-lipped, and blind of 
one eye; rude in manners, selfish, and over- 
bearing. 

W/iat did pope Boniface VIII. say when he heard of 
Alberts accession f 

" How in the world can such a one-eyed lout 
be kaiser of the Holy Roman empire ? " 

}Vho rose in rebellion against Albert I, ? 

The Swiss, who had been goaded by him to 
madness. 

WhcU governor had Albert set over these free spirits ? 

Gessler, an insolent, arrogant tyrant, who, as 
the tale goes, stuck his cap on a pole in Altorf 
market-place, and commanded every Swiss to 
salute it 

How did the Swiss resent this insolence ? 

They killed the governor; and, after the 
battle of Morgarten, they obtained their liberty. 

§ How did Albert come by his decUh ? 

He was murdered by his younger brother 
John, while on his road to punish the Swiss. 

WhcU offence hcul he given to his younger brother ? 

He had defrauded YC\m ol \i\^ \^^5i?i«ssNK'^. 
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No one mourned his death, but a convent was 
built on the spot where his body fell 

Where did Albert I, chiefly reside f 

At Vienna, which he declared the capital of 
the realm of Austria. 

Haw long did he reign ? 

About ten years, and was sixty years old 
when he died (i 298-1308). 

THE TALE OF WILLIAM TELL. 

* Wniiam Tell was one of the chiefs of the Uri, and refused to 
salute a cap which Gessler, the governor, had insolently raised on a 
pole in Altorf market-place. Gessler commanded Tell to be put to 
death, but being told of his skill in archery, condemned lum to 
shoot an apple from the head of hLs own son at the distance of one 
hundred paces. Tell succeeded in this perilous task without in- 
juring the lad ; but, letting fall a concealed arrow, was asked by 
Gessler with what object he had secreted it. " To shoot thee," saia 
Tell, " if I had failed in the task allotted me." Gessler, on hearing 
this, arrested the archer, and ordered him to be carried in chains to 
the dungeon of Kussnacht, in the lake Luzem, "there to be 
devoured alive by reptiles ; " and went himself to see the sentence 
carried out. Scarcely had they pushed from shore when a dreadful 
storm arose, and Gessler commanded the prisoner, who knew the 
lake well, to be unchained that he might steer the boat. When 
near enough to the island, Tell leaped ashore, pushed back the boat 
into the Isjce, and shot Gessler with an arrow.' * 

Albert was on his march to punish the Switzers for this offence 
when he met with his death ; and Leopold (the brother of kaiser 
Frederick), who took up the cause, was utterly defeated in the 
battle of Morgarten some seven years afterwards (13x5). 

* Dr. Berna]rs. In his edition of Schiller, says : Accordinp^ to the prevailing 

fashion of our day, doubts have been thrown upon the truth of the story uf 

Tell, because there exist other legends to the same effect, and it is thougrht 

unlikely that history would repeat itself in so singular an occurrence ; but, he 

adds, the story has been believed in Switzerland for five centuries, and in all 

parts of the country there are memorials of it, such as the chapel on the 

TellenplatUt where the hero leaped from the boat during the storm ; the tower 

in Altorf to mark the spot where Tell's son was placed with the apple. The 

chapel was erected onlv thirty years after the death of Tell (i^). and a 

scries of frescoes, coeval with the building, commemorate every incident of the 

tale. It is further said that when the chapel was opttved xXvett -w^t* tt^ 

Pf^rsoas present who bad known TeU, and had been w\t&e»«& oi Wvc «.xvVa\& 
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IT Who was elected king of Germany next ? 

After an interregnum of seven months the 
electors chose Henry VIL, count of Luxem- 
burg, for their king. 

What can be said of this choice ? 

Henry was brave, wise, and just, but was 
murdered in the fourth year of his reign 

(1309-1313)- 

Who murdered him ? 

A Dominican monk murdered him in Tus- 
cany. 

How did the monk murder him ? 

By giving him poison mixed in the sacra- 
mental wine. 

The authority of this infamous charge is Politian, a brother monk. 
IF Who was chosen king on the death of Henry VII? 

The electors again could not agree upon 
a successor. Some were for Frederick the 
Handsome, son of Albert I., while others 
voted for Ludovic or Ludwig, duke of 
Bavaria. 

What 7vas the natural result of this double choice f 

A civil war between Frederick and Ludwig, 
which lasted ten years. 

What was its issue ? 

Frederick was defeated at Miihldorf; and, 
being taken prisoner, was cotv^xv^^ Ss^ ^xn. <^^ 
castle on the Rhine for tiaiee -^eax^ 
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Who s€t him at liberty? 

His brother Leopold, on condition of his 
resigning all claim to the crown. 

The battle of Muhldorf was fought in 1322, eight years after the 
battle of Bannockbum, and twenty-four years before the battle of 
Crecy. Frederick the Handsome is not reckoned among the 
sovereigns of Germany, any more than Lady Jane Grey is 
reckoned among those of England. 

IF While this quarrel between Frederick and Ludwig was 
going on^ what great battle was fought with theSTvissf 

The battle of Morgarten, one of the most 
decisive battles ever fought, and worthy to take 
its place with Mar2.thon, Thermopylae, and 
Waterloo.* (iSTtS*) 

Why was this battle fought ? 

It sprang out of the murder of Gessler, the 
German governor, by William TelL Kaiser 
Albert I. was on his way to take vengeance 
on the Swiss, when he was murdered by his 
younger brother {see p. 153). 

Who headed the German army after the death of kaiser 
Albert L ? 

Leopold, brother of Frederick the Handsome, 
and son of kaiser Albert 

What are we told respecting duke Leopold in this 
expedition ? 

That he carried ropes with him to hang the 

* The battle of Mar&thon was between the Persians and Athenians. The 
Persians wanted to make Athens tributary, but MihiUes with ii.ooo men 
overthrew some say 300,000, and others double that number of Persians. The 
Athenians lost 19a men, the Persians 6,30a 

The battle of ThermopjFlx was simply the self-sacrifice of Leonldas (kinf; of 
Sparta) and TOO of his subjects, who devoted themselves to oppose Xerxes with 
Iifs ndliion fouowers from passing through this defAe ftonv T\\es&9LV| Xo V^ocixs. 
Ukethe British Charge of BaJadava it was mapu£K»nl,buxVx^8&tio\.^%.T. 
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ringleaders, and scare the peasants into sub- 
mission. 

A ^milar tale is told about the armada sent by Pbilip II. of 
Spain to conquer England. Like Leopold^ he felt certain of victory, 
and provided for the security of his captives.^ Probably neither of 
those tales is true, but they were invent^l to give dramatic effect to 
the picttues. 

IVhat numbers were mustered an each side? 

Leopold led 15,000 men to the attack, the 
Swiss with 1,300 prepared for the defence. 

How was the attack begun f 

The army under Leopold began the ascent, 
and the Swiss rolled down on them huge 
boulders and fragments of rocks. The horses 
being terrified and the foremost men crushed to 
death, considerable confusion ensued. 

Haw did the Swiss take advantage of this confusion ? 

They rushed down the hill, and the Austrians 
fled. The victory was complete, and 7,000 Aus- 
trians were cut down by 1,300 Swiss peasants. 

What was the result of this noble battle ? 

Several of the cantons formed themselves 
into a league, and two more victories made 
them respected. 

What two victories are referred to ? 

One at Sempach in 1386, and the other at 
Nafels in 1388. 

Ifow did Austria behave after these defeats t 

The kaiser concluded peac^ fex Xr^^x^:^ ^^^sk^ 
with the bold mountaineeis. 
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Fifteenth. Step in National Progress. 

THE CHOICE OF KING CONFINED TO THE 
ELECTORS, INDEPENDENT OF THE POPE. 



LUDWIG V. DUKE OF BAVARIA. 

Kbignbo 33 Years reckoning from his coronation, X3X4-Z347 (but 
25 Years reckoning from the deposition of Frederick, 1322-1347). 

Contemporary with Edward II, and Edward III, 

What was^ the greatest drawback to the prosperity of 
Germany? 

The everlasting contentions between the 
popes and kings. 

• IVhat was the great bone of contention f 

The kings wanted to elect the popes, and the 
popes to elect the kings ; or at any rate to be 
consulted in the matter, and have the right of 
veto. 

On what possible ground could a king of Germany lay 
claim to interfere in the election of a pope ? 

On the ground of being kaiser of the Holy 
Roman Empire; consequently the pope must 
be his subject, and the see of Rome a part of 
his empire. 

On what ground could a pope lay claim to interfere in the 
election of a king of Germany f 

On the ground that pope Leo III. of his own 
/ree will crowned Charlemagne iVve fii?»\. Vl^I^^t^ 
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and the kings of Germany had always gone to 
Italy ever since to receive the imperial crown 
from the hands of the pope. 

How did practice justify these claims ? 

On the one side, many of the popes had been 
elected and deposed by the reigning kings of 
Germany. And on the other hand, some of the 
kings of Germany had been elected and deposed 
by the popes. 

§ How did this contention come at length to an issue ? 

LuDWiG v., on the defeat of Frederick the 
Handsome, assumed his right to the throne, 
because he had been crowned already at 
Cologne. 

What objection could possibly be made to so obvious a matter? 

The pope objected, because Ludwig had not 
applied to him to sanction and confirm his 
accession. 

Who wcu the pope ? 

John XXII. 

What reply did Ludwig make ? 

He insisted that he owed his crown to the 
electors, whose choice was final, and needed no 
sanction or confirmation from any one. 

How did pope John XXII, bear this ? 

He excommunicated him, laid the kingdom 
under an interdict, and appointed ^oVnxv <^1 
Luxemburg king and kaisei m \^ ^Xsa.^ 
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WTmt replicatioH did Ijtdwig make f 

He declared the pope deposed, and gave the 
tiara to Nicholas V. 

I fVAa/ was the next stage ef this unseemly quarrel t 

Pope John seized " pope " Nicholas and im- 
prisoned him ; but being accused of heresy he 
had no leisure to spare for German matters. 

% On the death of John XXII.* who succeeded to the 
^^ chair of St. Peter?** 

Benedict XIL, who carried on the contest 
with renewed vigour. 

Hffw did he show his zeal in the cause? 

He excommunicated Ludwig, and thundered 
on him from the Vatican ; but public opinion 
was against him, and his bulls had an effect 
quite contrary to what he expected. 

What effect had they 1 

Instead of estranging the people from the 
king, they made the people rally round him, 
fully resolved to stamp out for ever the inter- 
ference of popes in the choice of their kings. 

What powerful party took the matter up? 

The princes of the empire, who called toge- 
ther a diet to deUberate on the subject 

* John XXII, was really a learned man, and wrote sereral treatises in Latin 

on Jurisprudence and medicine, amonfrst others the Poor Man's Treasury, and 

the S/ixt'r^ the Philosophers. He also edited the edicts called ClemeHtinex 

and ^'jKtrttva£'ants. His name is immortalised by the triple crown, or tiara, 

trA^eii he WMM the Ant to adopt in 1334. the yeai of lus dcaxYu 
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Where did the diet meet? 

At Rense, near Coblenz, on the Rhine (1338). 

Whai was done at this diet ? 

A decree was passed declaring that the king 
of Germany and kaiser of the Roman Empire 
derived his rank not from the pope, nor yet 
from the pope and electors conjointly, but from 
the electors only. 

What is this famous decree called? 

The Pragmatic Sanction of Rense.* And, 
being proclaimed through the length and 
breadth of the empire, it became the law of 
the land (1388). 

Popes learnt wisdom after thlsj and no king of Germany was ever 
afterwards excommunicated. 

§ When was this decree suppletiunted t 

About eighteen years afterwards, during the 
reign of Karl IV., in what is called the Golden 
Bull (1356). 

What did the Golden Bull provide? 

(i) It limited the number of Electors to 
sev^n ; t 

(2) It declared the person of an Elector 
sacred ; 

* "Pra^rmatic Sanction." The Latin word ja»cf/i0 means an "ordinance to 
which a penalty is attached," or "a penal statute," and the Latin word 
pragmaticusxtitaxA "relatixigf to state affairs." Heace z fra^matic sanctiou 
means " a penal statute bearing on some important state question." 

t The three clerical electors nominated bv the Golden Bull were the arch- 
bishops of Mentz, Coloene, and Treves, and the four lay princes were those 
of the Palatinate, Brandenburnr, Saxony, and the kine o\ uoVKfecciA. *VGft ^«x 
of these differs from the list made in xa6s. \>eca»M ua ^nSia <A "^whw*.^**. 
»t that time palsgnf also. [See p. 245.) 

o 
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(3) It decreed that every question submitted 
to the electors should be decided by majority ; 
and 

(4) That every question carried by majority 
should be final and without appeal 

What minutia did it also determine t 

(i) It enacted that Frankfort should be the 
place of sessions for the college of Electors ; 

(2) That Aix-la-Chapelle should be the place 
of coronation ; and 

(3) That the palsgraf of the Rhine and duke 
of Saxony should act as regents in case of an ' 
interregnum. 

PVhy was this edict or bull called " Golden ^ " 

From the gold case in which the pendent 
seal was enclosed to preserve it from injury. 

IT For what other event was tlie reign of Ludwig V, 
notorious ? 

For the burning of Walter Lollard, the 
Morning Star of the Reformation in Germany 
(1322). 

IVlio was Walter Lollard? 

An early reformer, bom in England, who 
preached in Germany against certain "errors" 
of the church of Rome. 

JVhat ** errors^ did Walter Lollard preach against? 

The sacrifice of the mass, the intercession of 
saints, penance, and extreme unction. 



Who interfered with his preaching t 

The Inquisition, a society which undertook 
to search out and punish heretics. 

Who were accounted heretics by the Inquisition ? 

All who differed from the church of Rome in 
doctrine, discipline, or practice. 

Where was Lollard burnt to death by the Inquisition ? 

At Cologne. He left behind him, however, 
20,000 disciples who spread the reformed 
opinions in Bohemia, and prepared the way 
for Wycliffe, John Huss, and ultimately for 
Luther and the Reformation. 

Bbrthold Schwarz, a German, is f^enerally credited with the 
invention of gunpowder in 1320. He was a Benedictine monk, and 
the tale is he was mixing sulphtir, saltpetre, and charcoal in a mortar 
for some nostrum, when a spark from a candle fell into the mass and 
caused a terrific explosion. This may be true; but Roger Bacon 
knew the explosive property of this mixture in 1365, and the 
Chinese used "gunpowder in fireworks in the first christian 
century. 

IT What caused the death of Ludwig V, ? 

A fall from his horse in a boar hunt 

Who succeeded him? 

Karl Gunther count of Schwarzburg ; but 
he sold the crown to KLarl IV. duke of Luxem- 
burg, called the "Pope's Kaiser." 

Why was Karl IV, called the pope^s kaiser f 

Because he was the pope's nominee. 

G 2 
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What kind of king did he make ? 

A very bad one, because, like Albert L, he 
sacrificed the kingdom to enlarge his own 
private domains. 

JVhose son was Karl IV, ? 

He was the son of John, the blind king of 
Bohemia, who was grandson of kaiser Henry VII. 

§ What tradition is connected withjohn^ the blind king of 
Bohemia ? 

It is said that he was slain at Crecy by 
Edward the Black Prince, who adopted the 
king's three ostrich feathers and his motto of 
** Ich dien " [fk deen\ I serve. 

§ What famous bull was passed in the reign of Karl IV, f 

The Golden Bull, which fpced the number of 
the electors, the place of coronation, and other 
matters pertaining to the succession. 

What edict hcui been made already to prevent the ifiter^ 
ference of the pope in the election of the king ? 

The "Pragmatic Sanction," in the reign of 
Ludwig V. {See p. i6i.) 

Why was it needful to pass another edict on the subject ? 

Because pope Clement VL had nominated 
Karl of Luxemburg, notwithstanding the " Prag- 
matic Sanctioa" 
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« 

How old was kaiser Karl IV, when he diedt 

Nearly sixty-two. Two years previously 
the electors had nominated his son Wences- 
laus "king of the Romans," or heir to the 
empire. 

§ Who first called the heir of the crown of Germany 
" King of the Romans f ** 

Henry III., a little before his death (1056). 

How was the title used? 

Every printe chosen by the electors as suc- 
cessor to the crown, whether before or after the 
king's death, was called " king of the Romans " 
till his coronation. 

What was lie called then ? 

King of Germany, till he was crowned by the 
pope kaiser of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Where were these coronations performed? 

Generally the first coronation was at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and that by the pope at Rome. 

Who broke through the dotibU coronation ? 

Ludwig v., who insisted that the electors 
conferred both titles, which the Pragmatic 
Sanction made a law of the land (1338). 

How long did Kaiser Karl IV. reign f 

Nearly thirty-one years (1347-13 78). 
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The Black Death (1348-1349). 

Uliai terrible scourge half unpropled Europe in the i, 
part of ike reiga of Karl IV. t 

The Black Death, certainly the most frightful 
plague that ever fell upon the earth since the 
"Great Flood." 



L«cd here b« taken of geological dillcukles 






lI'Aere did the Black Death make its first app/are 

In China, where it carried off twenty-four 
millions of the inhabitants (1333). 

IVhiM did U first appear i» Italy f 

In the year of the battle of Crecy {1346). 
Into ii'hal CBUiitn'ti did it then spread t 

Into France, Spain, Germany, and England. 
Then into Sweden, Norway, and Russia (1349— 
1351)- 

IVhat ravages did it eemntH in ourmiin country / 

So great that " scarcely a tenth pari of the 
inhabitants survived it." 

Dr. Hecker byx the rnortality of LoDtldD was above locsooot 
Ihdugh ihe cnEite population did not exceed iw^ddo. The mortality 
oT Norwich, with a popnUlion of 60,000, wk Boxij it,ese.-, of 

tlie 31 dergyiaen of York ; and 3,500,000 0111 of the entiro nooulAtion 
UDDUDliDe to leH than i ntillions. InVenit 
60,000. in Farife JO,DOO| in Avignon nearly the » 



What number fell altogether to this 

Above too millions. 



'hole populatioD died, 
lilt plague! 
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What record of its ravages in Germany have we ? 

The deaths in Liibeck are set down at 
90,000; in Basel at 14,000; in Erfurt at 
20,000. Vienna was almost unpeopled, and 
in Poland full three-quarters of the population 
were carried off. 

§ What warnings were given of this terrible outbreak ? 

For ten years the earth had been troubled 
with armies of locusts, famines, inundations, 
hurricanes, and earthquakes in rapid succession. 

'* Several mountains sank into the earth ; others shifted their 
places ; whde cities were swallowed np ; huge chasms appeared in 
thousands of places, from which noxious vapours arose; and 
enormous swamps covered whole districts with stagnant water. 
Vitoduran tells us, in Carinthia alone thirty villages were swallowed 
vcp into the yawning earth." — ChronieUs, p. 64. 

How did the disease show itself? 

By inflammation of the lungs, boils all over 
the body, and black spots indicative of putrid 
decomposition. 

From what did the plague-strtick suffer most? 

Intolerable thirst; but the pain of body 
seems to have been very great also. 

What animals were attacked besides man ? 

Sheep and oxen, horses and mules, birds and 
even fishes. 

What remedies were tried? 

Some tried fasting, others feasting; some 
quiet, others gaiety; some penance, others 
debauchery ; some flocked to hospitals, others 
to churches ; but the Bkck. I>ea£ci i<cJ^^5f«^^ 
regardless of everything. 
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The Flagellants (1349). 

JVAat religious effal luas produced by the Black Death ? 

When men saw the helplessness of man, 
they rushed to religious observances, gifts, and 
penance. So that religious endowments made 
a market of men's terror and grew rich. 

What eel of imposlors availed Ihimselves of this rtligioia 

A set of riff-raff banded together, calling 
themselves the "Brotherhood of the Cross,'' 
but better known as Flagellants or Scourgers. 

HaS' vjtTi thai imposters attired? 

They wore a cross on their breast, another or 
their back, and a third on their hats. 

\%'hiit-was Ihe "platform'- of thaeimpBstorsf 

Assuming that the mortality was a punish- 
ment for sin, and that God's anger might be 
appeased by penance, they undertook by their 
own blood to make atonement for the sins of 
the people. 

Tlie uiummian that tiational calami ties are pmiiahineiita fi 

TTig» if diKOH ■ilaclcK our potatoes, our c41llC| or our towiu 

io lea™ ihai ihft mtn on whom the lowtr of SUoam fdl w 

Pilate miiiEltd with their ncnficn, did not luffci Ihut becaiu 
wu angiy with Ihcm for un (Luke liii. 1-5). 

S IVkai lots the mtlhod of froctdure adopted hy Ihil 
^fvtiirAeod of the Cross t 
A procession was (onned m Vt\\c!ti "Cwt 
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Flagellants inarched two and two, preceded 
by crucifixes, tapers, and banners. Bells rang 
when they entered a town, and the people flocked 
in crowds to the place of muster. 

What was then done ? 

The whole body of Flagellants, whether male 
or female, threw off their shoes, stripped to the 
waist, and appeared in short linen skirts reaching 
to the ankles. 

Being thus stripped what came next on the programme ? 

They all fell prostrate on the ground in 
different positions, according to the sin they 
undertook to atone for. 

Give a few examples of these different positions ? 

Those who did penance for liars, threw 
themselves on their sides, and held up three 
fingers. Those who did penance for licentious- 
ness, fell flat on their faces. Those who 
"atoned" for infidelity and impiety, lay on 
their backs and stretched out their arms so as 
to form a cross. 

What was the transformation scene of this scut pantomime f 

The master called aloud in vulgar doggerel : 

" Rise I Let the sacrifice iegin — 
Blood only can atone for sin!'* 

What followed? 

Instantly all started up, some singing psalms^ 
some ejaculating prayers^ soia^ Vorw^^^ ^^\siR; 
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whining, others boasting of their mortifications, 
and all scourging their naked bodies with whips 
till the blood flowed. 
IV^at Tuas Ihe closing scene ? 

When this part of the drama had been carried 
far enough, the master again stepped forward, 
and read a letter which he asserted an angel had 
lefl in St Peter's Church at Jerusalem, 
WhiJl was the substance of this impudent forgery t 

It stated that Christ was displeased at the 
sins of the people ; but at the intercession of 
the Virgin had consented to forgive all those 
who joined the Brotherhood for thirty-three 
days, a day for a year of Christ's sojourn upon 
earth. 
Sfew viere Ihi FlageUoHts rtwardidi 

The crowd lavished on them money and 
gifts, till they grew so arrogant that the pope 
interfered and put down the pageant as a 
scandal to society and the church. 



Persecution of the Jews (1348, 1849). 

What Blher fanatical movement Meutrtd ai thesame liaui 
A most horrible persecution of the Jews. 

What assoeialion could there possibly be between Jta.\ 
and Ihe Black Death > 
The people got it into their heads that the 
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plague was due to the poisoning of wells ; and 
that this was done by the Jews, who wanted to 
extirpate the detested race. 

What rumour was currently reported and generally 
believed? 

That the Jews obtained the Well-Poison from 
abroad, and prepared it in secret by mixing it 
with spiders, owls, adders, and toads. 

As soon as this insane notion got afloat what was done ? 

The wells were sealed up, and men bound 
themselves by oath to extirpate the Jews by 
fire and sword. 

How did the mad rabble proceed against them ? 

Some were torn to pieces, some were burnt 
alive, hundreds were shut up in houses and 
barns which were then set fire to. Those who 
attempted escape were caught and thrown into 
the flames; those who tried to protect them 
were put to death by torture. 

At Spire the Jews in despair set fire to their own houses and 
consumed themselves rather than fall into the hands of the mob. At 
Mentz as many as 12,000 Jews were put to death. At Eslingen the 
whole Jewish community burnt themselves in their synagogue. 
At Strasburg 2,000 were burnt alive in their own cemetery. Strange 
that a religion of love and goodwill should bear such fruits of malice 
and intolerance, but we shall soon come to the reig^ of Karl V. and 
his son Felipe 11. of Spain, when we shall find this religious insanity 
as hot, or even hotter, against the "reformers" as ever it was 
against the Jews. If any one has a taste for the sickening 
tale let him read Motley's Dutch Republic^ if he can possibly 
do so and not feel sick almost to fainting. Foxe's B(H>k of Martyrt 
is nothing to it. 
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Sixteenth. Step in the National 
Progress. 

LAWLESSNESS REPRESSED AND GOOD 
ORDER ENFORCED. 
W^p uiai chosen by the thclars to sucaid Karl IV. ? 

His son Wenceslaus, surnamed " the Worth- 
less," and a more worthless choice could not 
have been made. 
Hi/w did Wcnaslaii! begin his rctgn ? 

Like Nero of Rome he began his reign well ; 
but his vicious propensities soon cropped up, 
and he abandoned himself to gluttony, drunken- 
ness, and cruelty. 
Jlira/ did hi murdir his ■mfijoan I 

By setting his fierce dog on her. 

^believed ofiuch ■ drunktn' idiot uVencUlau!^ ind vthnber or 
What other inslana is recorded of his idialic foolery t 

He invited the chief men of Bohemia to a 
banquet, and then sent an executioner among 
them. After having amused himself by their 
terror, he promised to spare them, if they would 
vow to give their lives in his defence. 

Hmi long did this 'Jiorthless kaiser rule mar the empire^ 

For twenty-two years, when the electors de- 
posed him (137S-1400). 
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A few months later Richard II. of England was dethroned by his 
cousin Henry. Richard was murdered after his deposition, but 
Wenceslaus continued king of Bohemia for nineteen years longer. 

1[ The last quarter of the fourteenth century was a frightful epoch 
of misrule. Germany was cursed with Wenceslaus, a worthless 
sot; England with Richard II., an extravagant fop; France with 
Charles V I., a drivelling idiot; Navarre with Charles, sumamed 
*'the Bad j the church with opposition popes who ceased not to 
excommunicate and anathematize each other. 

The eleventh century was equally noted for its "pious" rulers: 
There was Henry the Pious of Germany; Canute of England, 
with Edward the Confessor about to come forward ; St. Ol&us II. 
of Norway ; St. Knut IV. of Denmark ; St. Stephen of Hungary ; 
St. Boniface, duke of Tuscany, and St* NicephSrus II., emperor of 
the East. 

IT What was the state of Germany under such desperate 
misrule ? 

Most deplorable, and so overrun was it with 
brigands, that the people leagued together in 
their own defence. 

What was the most important of these leagues ? 

The SuABiAN Confederation, which con- 
tained thirty-two towns, and later on as many as 
forty-one (1386). 

JVhcU was Suabia ? 

A ducal fief of the German empire, which 
furnished the illustrious dynasty of Suabia or 
Hohenstaufen. 

For what purpose was the confederation formed ? 

Protection against the neighbouring feudal 
lords. 

How was Suabia distinguished? 

It was the richest, most civilised, and most 
powerful country of Germany, and the ducal 
court of the famous minne-singers. 
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g What ether tmfidiratian u-as made not liiJig aflcrf 

The Marbach League, fonned between Baden, 
Wiirtemburg, and seventeen towns (1405). 



They formed a standing army for the preser- 
vation of peace and order, and grew into the 
" Great Suabian League." 
JVhat ether office did Ike league then assume ? 

Administrative and judicial authority over the 
whole country, whereby feudal quarrels and 
disturbances were soon efTectually repressed. 

H Henti did Wenceslaui divide the kingdom of GermaHy f 
Into four circles : (i) Saxony, (2) the Rhine 
Provinces, (j) Suabia, and (4) Franconia 
('387)- 

il^at change was matU m this distributien by Albert 11. ? 
Albert II. increased the circles to six, which 
he placed under the government of the electors 
of Brandenburg, Cologne, and Saxony, the arch- 
bishop of Sakburg, the bishop of Mente, and 
the count of Wurtemburg (1438). 

Wha/ilrlher inereaitd the number of eirclcs ? 

Maximilian I., who increased the number to 
ten (15 1 2). 

VIl, Soibii. BiruiR, Fnneonis, Upper Rhim. Wcilphnlia, uid 
Ijiwcr Suonf. he nddEd AusirU, BuTEUod]-, Lowar khine, uiil 
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What was the object of this division of Germany in circles ? 

To carry out the decisions of the Imperial 
Chamber, and to maintain order generally. 
It was an advance, no doubt, in the right 
direction. 

Why was the division of Germany into circles an advance 
in the right direction f 

Because it made all aggressions on property 
and personal assaults legal offences, punishable 
by magistrates, and without respect of persons. 



Battle of Sempach (1386). 

What great battle was fought between the Swiss and 
Austrians in the reign rf Wenceslatis ? 

The battle of Sempach. This battle and that 
of Morgarten were most brilliant affairs. The 
world knows no greater. 

Who was the Attstrian leader? 

The Austrian leader in the battle of Mor- 
garten was Leopold duke of Austria; in the 
battle of Sempach it was his nephew of the 
same name, equally proud and valiant as his 
uncle. 

IVTiat was the object of the battle of Morgarten f 

To punish the Swiss for the death of Gessler, 
the Austrian governor of Switzerland. 

What was the object of the battle of Sempach? 

To punish the Swiss for admitting into their 
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league certain towns enfeoffed to Austria, of 
which Sempach itself was one. 

ffAat ■aiai the real caust of the war? 

Austrian hatred of the Swiss and offended 
pride. The defeat of Morgaiten was a blot the 
Austrians longed to wipe off. 

S H<rw did Ike Austrians provoke hastililiest 

They sent 43 allegations to the Swiss council, 
demanding instant redress. 

What netiic did the Swisr take of this insthnt message f 

None at all. So the Austrians marched in 
great force lo Sempach, a small town in the 
canton of Lucerne. 

Whal force! were mustered oa eaek side t 

The whole force of the Swiss did not exceed 
1,400 men, to which was opposed 4,000 Austrian 
horse, and a mixed multitude of foot 

Mow did the fight begin 1 

The horse began the ascent, when Leopold 
commanded the men to dismount ; but while 
they were dismounting the Swiss poured down 
upon them like an avalanche, 

fVhal impediment was pnsenled by Ike Austria)! fool 
soldiers f 
The whole phalanx presented their long 
speais, and formed an impenetrable bulwarlc. 
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WTuxi could be done to break such a forest of spears ? 

Arnold von Winkelried, with noble inspiration, 
rushing forward, caught in his arms all the 
pikes he could grasp ; and flinging himself on 
the ground, bore with him the pikes sheathed in 
his own body. 

What good could such a sacrifice do ? 

A gap being made in the forest of pikes, the 
Swiss rushed in, and committed dreadful havoc 
with their short swords, while the long pikes of 
the Austrians were well-nigh useless. 

WhcU was the result of this heroic action ? 

The Austrians were completely routed. The 
Swiss lost about 200 men, the Austrians 10 
times as many, including 600 knights. 

What became of Leopold the Austrian genercUt 

His body was found next morning on the 
field covered with wounds, and buried beneath 
a pile of slain. 

What is the moral lesson of such a battle t 

It is a sturdy preacher to oppressors, re- 
minding wrong-doers that the race is not always 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 

The sword, the shield, and the battle are not the weapons of 
christian warfare ; but who can fail to honour the men who hold 
"their country dearer than themselves." Men like Arnold von 
Winkelried exalt the whole race, and deserve more, infinicely more 
honour, than men like Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon, who went 
about as legalised brigands, wronging their fellow man simply by 
brilliant rascality. 
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Seventeenth. Step in National 
Progress. 

THE DAV-STARS OF THE REFORMATION 
RISE AND SET. 

5IGMUND, MARGRAF OF BRANDENBURG. 

C-mltmfuntry with Henry V. mm! VI. 
Who was chosen king tvhm Wenceslaus viai deposedf 

Rupert, who reigned ten years (1400-1410). 

iVho was tUelid king aflcr Rupert ? 

The electors could not agree : some voted for 
the margraf of Moravia, and others for Sigmund, 
brother of Wenceslaus. 

Saw was the mallir finally arranged? 

The margraf died within three months, leaving 
Sigmund without a rival. 
Describe the personal i^pearame ef Sigmund? 

He was the handsomest man of the period, 
with Roman nose, brilliant blue eyes, curly 
blonde hair flowing over his shoulders, beard, 
and moustaches. 
fVhai were his lilerary attaiameals J 

He was well educated, could converse in six 
languages, was quick in repartee, and was 
called the " Light of the Worid." 

What were his great drawdad's ? 

He was selfish, avaricious, and narrow- 
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minded. Like Balaam, he knew what was 
right, but had not strength of mind to follow out 
his convictions. 

§ What was the first object of his reign f 

To put an end to the great "schism of the 
Western church." 

What is meant by the ** great schism of the Western 
Church:' 

A division which arose out of the disputed 
claim to the papal chair on the death of 
Gregory XL (1378). 

How did this schism arise ? 

Urban VI. was chosen by a majority of the 
cardinals, but many of these soon afterwards 
joined the minority and chose Clement VIL 
instead. 

Where did the two popes resiae ? 

Urban continued to reside in Rome; but 
Clement fixed his residence at Avignon, which 
had been the papal seat for nearly seventy years 
(1309.1376). 

How long did the schism continue 7 

About forty years, during which long period 
the succession of two popes was always kept up 
(1378.1417). 

Even after the general 1x>dy of electors at Rome and Avignon 
agreed together on the choice of Martin V., Benedict XIII., pope 
of Avignon at the time, insisted on his right, and continued to call 
himself pope till his death in 1424. 
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Haw did Sigmvnd proceed to put an end to this scandal t 

He called together a council at Constance to 

deliberate on the matter.* 

Hvai maitypopis latrc then at the time f 

Three, one in Italy, another in France, and a 
third in Spain. The names were John XXIIL, 
Gregory XII., and Benedict XIII, 
H^at mat Jane with these rival pefes? 

They were all deposed by the coundl, and a 
fourth, named Martin V., was elected instead ; 
but as the deposed popes insisted on their rights, 
there were four popes at one and the same 
time. 

ll is very strange Lhat the eouDctl rurAA aeA titt ihifl : Either (her 
mq&t BliBDdon Ehc doEDia of [he pope belDg an overlord, uid God t 
vicar Da earth, or elwr Iht^y had tio power to depose hiou Not nil 

and not all the powcis of the eanli, eicept that of Christ, can 
depose his dclegaie. If the pcjpe, thetefure, is God's dcLegatCi ms 
fae claims EQ Ik, no hody of oiea can depose him ; if, however, * 
council can depose him, he is only an officer of the church and not 
God's delc^ie. The position of kinf ai;d pope are radically dilTe- 

stale, iust solonE as the nation diooses to continue him in office. 
If we believe hint to be "Cod's anointed," ve must lay with 
SbBlcespeare, " Show us tlw band of God that hath dismissed us 
from HissIewanUhlp." A pope, if anything more than a president 
of l>rothcr bishops, cannot be iJeposed, Heoce this dilemma : If the 
pope is God'sdelei^ate.man cannot depose him; if a council or kina can 
depose him, he ts otily the officer of tliat council or kinE, and not 
God's " vicar " at alj. Tha popes and antipopes who refused to be 
deposed, vers after all consutent, vhile the couDclli and kings wha 
deposed them stultified their own dogma. 

Iiitilaiclu, tweniv^in, csnllosb, IweDtr uchhUlioiii. ftAv-twe IMshopa 
..k^ . . ji — i-j — 1,-1 — , J .„ |j^ prinMS. ThtM^ urilR I 
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§ Having deposed the three popes and appointed a fourth^ 
what else did Sigmund wish the council to do f 

To reform the abuses of the church ; but the 
council resolved to leave this to the . new 
pope. 

WJiat stipulation did the council make in regard to this 
reform? 

That the pope every ten years should con- 
vene a general council for the removal of 
abuses ; but this stipulation fell to the ground. 

IT Who had long and loudly declaimed against the abuses 
of the church ? 

Lollard and Wycliffe in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Huss and Jerome in the fifteenth. 

Who was JOKN Huss (1376-1415)? 

A Bohemian of low parentage, but of great 
integ^Xy, piety, and eloquence, who entertained 
similar views to Lollard and Wycliffe. 

What were the doctrinal points which Huss dwelt on ? 

Salvation by faith. Not faith in baptism, nor 
faith in extreme unction, nor faith in the church, 
nor yet in saints ; but faith in Christ and him 
crucified. 

Why was this called heresy ? 

Because it virtually set aside the pope, and 
placed faith in Christ above the rites of the 
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church, such as baptism, absolution, the sacra- 
ment of bread and wine, and even extreme 
unction. 

How did the archbishop of Prague show his abhorrence of 
such ** heresy ?** 

He commanded the writings of Huss to be 
burnt by the public executioner. 

What effect was produced by this short-sighted policy ? 

It wonderfully increased the renown of the 
reformer, and diffused abroad his doctrines. 

How did tlie Council of Constance support the arch' 
bishop 1 

It summoned Huss to appear before it, and 
the kaiser gave him safe conduct 

How wcu Huss treated by the council? 

He was committed to prison, on the plea that 
" no faith need be kept with heretics." 

What became of him ? 

He was condemned to be burnt alive, because 
the church would not shed blood. 

How was he mocked after sentence of death wets passed on 
hifn ? 

He was arrayed in white, with a chalice in his 
hand. "Why," said the martyr, "our divine 
Redeemer was clothed in white, when the Jews 
mocked him in Herod's judgment hall." 
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IVhat did the president of the council reply to this remark ? 

"Thou cursed Judas, we take this chalice 
from thee, in token that thou hast no part nor 
lot in the blood of the redemption. 

What was then done ? 

They then put on him a paper mitre on which 
were painted three devils ; and on the band of 
the mitre was the word arch-heretic 

How was sentence finally pronounced f 

"Thus," said the president, "we devote thy 
soul to the devil" "And I," cried Huss, 
" commend it to the hands of Jesus." Saying 
which he wa"^ haled away to the place of 
execution. 

JIow^ cKcording to the royal historian, did he deport 
himself? 

" He went to the stake as to a banquet Not 
a word, not a look, betrayed that he feared to 
die. To the very last he sang hyiAis in the 
flames." 

WhcU was the character of John Huss ? 

He was mild in temper, earnest in piety, 
without vanity and without fanaticism. He was 
not a man of great parts, but his life had been 
without reproach. (Burnt July 7, 141 5). 

" Put not your trust in princes." Sigmund was not an ignorant 
man, but was called the " Light of the World." Not a wanton 
man like his brother Wenceslaus, but had a name for frankness and 
justice ; yet never king blotted his fair name with more foul a stain 
than Sigmund. If " no faith need be kept with heretics," the oath 
of pope and kaiser of safe conduct is a rope of sand. 
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T[ Wko was thi great friend of Hass ? 

Jerome of Prague, a layman and learned 
scholar (13 7 8-1 4 16). 

What premise did he make ■uilicnHuss left Bohimial 

To follow him to Constance and support 
him ; but when he saw how high the tide ran, 
his courage failed, and he left the city. 

IIbw did the cauneii proceed against him t 

It arrested him, chained him with heresy, and 
cried with one voice, " Away with him ! To the 
stake ! He is not fit to live." 
What reply did Jerome make ? 

" Men and brethren, since nothing but my 
blood will satisfy you, God's will be done ! " 
It'iat then heeame of him t 

He was dragged to a loathsome dungeon, 
bound topne of the pillars, and fed on bread 
and water. 
IVhat effect was produced hy this cniellyf 

He recanted, and though relieved of his 
chains was kept still in the dungeon. 

Oh his next examinalioH how didjeratnt deport himself? 

He withdrew his recantation, and said, " I 
acknowledge my cowardice with shame, and 
confess that my courage failed at the fear of 
fire ; but I now declare I look on my recantation 
as the basest act of my life." 
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What was then done by the council? 

He was condemned to the stake, and like 
Huss was arrayed in white with a paper mitre 
on his head. 

What remark did Jeronte make when crowned with the 
mitre ? 

" This is of paper : my Lord and Master was 
crowned with thorns. 

Ifow does the pope's secretary say he deported himself before 
the council? 

He tells us " his voice was sweet and full, his 
action free and graceful He made no appeal 
to the passion, but spoke direct to the under- 
standing." 

WhcU else does he add? 

"He was truly a prodigious man. I was 
myself an eye-witness of the whole, and I write 
this in all soberness and sincerity." 

Jerome of Prague was burnt to death May 36th, 14x6. 

IT WhcU effect was produced in Bohemia by these legalised 
murders ? 

The Bohemians were indignant, and organised 
themselves into a religious confederacy. 

What was the ** platform " of this confederacy ? 

(i) The free preaching of the Gospel; (2) 
the administration of bread and wine, to laymen 
as well as clergymen, in the Lord's supper ; (3) 
the separation of the clergy from all secular 
pursuits ; and (4) the punishment of the clergy 
as well as laity by the civil powers. 
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By what name wtrc these Bokemian reformers hnman ? 

They were called Calixtines {3 ir/.) or chalice- 
men, from the Latin word calix, a cup or 
chalice. 
Why were they so called? 

Because they insisted that the cup, in the 
Lord's supper, should be given to lay communi- 
cants as well as to the clergy, 
IVhat demonstralions did these chaliee-nien make to attract 

Processions through the streets with banners 
bearing the device of a cup or chalice. 

Jlffiu vai the public peaii broken I 

One day as a procession was -passing through 
Prague, some one threw a stone at it from the 
Guildhall. 
Ifma vias this reiejitid? 

A rush was made into the council chamber, 
and thirteen of the sitting magistrates were 
thrown into the street 
iVhal etker reprisals 11/ere made by the chalice-men 1 

They made a raid on the papists, pulled down 
their diurches and convents, pillaged and de- 
stroyed their property, and even killed some of 
the most obnoxious of the monks. 
S \Vhi nias iin^ of Bohemia at the time t 

Sigmund the German kaiser, who had just 
succeeded his brother Wencesiaus (1419). 
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How did the Bokentmns resent the infidelity of Sigmund 
to Huss and yerome f 

They refused to acknowledge him as their 
king, and prepared for war. 

Whom did they choose for leader? 

ZiscA the One-eyed, certainly the first military 
genius of the period 

What was ZisccCs first work ? 

To build a strong fort on mount Tabor, 
near Prague. Hence his adherents were called 
Taborites (3 syL) 

What was the difference between the Calixtines and the 
Taborites? 

The Calixtines were moderate reformers, the 
Taborites more radical The Calixtines con- 
fined their "charter" to the four articles, the 
Taborites were like our puritans 

How did the war begin ? 

Sigmund led an army of 40,000 men into 
Bohemia to stamp out the religious rebellion, 
but Zisca with 4000 men utterly routed them 
(1420). 

What split in the reform party followed this victory? 

The chalice-men were satisfied and wanted to 
end the war, but Zisca wished to carry it on. 
So the chalice-men left the army, and the whole 
burden fell on the Taborites. 
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What success followed Zisca ? 

Victory after victory; till the emperor was 
obliged to crave peace. 

What terms were conceded? 

The Hussites were allowed full religious 
liberty, and Zisca was appointed their governor. 
But the blind old chief died soon afterwards 
(1424). 

Zisca lost his right eye in the battle of Tannenberg, and his left 
eye in the sieg* of Rabi Castle (1421). 

Tradition says the skin of Zisca was tanned and made into drum- 
heads to inspire his adherents to follow his example, and stand fast 
for the faith delivered to the saints. This tale is alluded to twice by 
lord Byron : e.g. 

*' But be it as it is, the time may come 
His name (NapoUoH's) shall beat th' alann, like Zisca's drum." 

-—Age <if Bronze. 

IT Who headed the Taborites after the death of Zisca ? 

Procop the Elder and the Less. Their 
deeds, for ten years, are more like romance 
than sober history. 

In what respect ? 

With a mere handful of men they cut to 
pieces three German armies, and not only so, 
but followed them with fire and sword through 
Hungary. 

In 1439 they made inroads into Austria, and returned richly laden 
with spoils, and carrying with them a host of captive nobles. 

In 1450, they broke into Misnia, Franconia, and Bavaria ; burnt 
ICO castles, destroyed 1400 villages, and carried away enormous 

•poils. 

In 1431 several other victories followed, in Silesia, Hungary, and 

Saxony. 
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'VVTiat attempt did Stgntund make towards peace ? 

He summoned a council at Basel, which pro- 
mised the Hussites the free use of the cup in 
the Lord's supper, and religious freedom ; but 
the Procops were not satisfied. 

What mare did tJuy demand t 

That the Bible, and nothing but the Bible, 
should have any authority in religious doctrines, 
rites, sacraments, and discipline. - 

But if the Bible was silent on any given pointy what 
then? 

Then the Tabontes insisted that every man 
should be free to use his own judgment 

Who now opposed the Taborites in open war ? 

The chalice-men joined the Germans, the 
Taborites were defeated, and both the Procops 
slain (1434). 

What then became of the Bohemian reformers ? 

Those who survived joined the "Bohemian 
Brethren," and both ultimately merged into the 
Moravians or United Brethren. 

§ How long did Sigmund survive ? 

Only about a year. He died at the age of 
sixty-nine, having reigned somewhat more than 
twenty-seven years. 

Sigmund was the last of the non-Habsburghers. 
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HOUSE OF AUSTRIA. 

IVho W€u chosen fy the electors to succeed Sigmu$ul? 

Albert duke of Austria, son-in-law of the 
late kaiser ; but he died in the second year of 
his reign (1438-1439). 

What great council continued its sessions during the reigtt 
of Albert II, ? 

The Council of Basel, which met during the 
reign of Sigmund and remained sitting for about 
eighteen years. 

Who convened it ? 

The pope, Martin V. 

ITow did the council offend the pope ? 

It wished to conciliate the Hussites, but 
Martin would not listen to such a thing ; and 
when the council persisted, he sent his legate to 
dissolve it 

Ifow did the council act then ? 

It refused to be dissolved; and passed a 
law that, the power of the council being 
superior to that of the pope, the council can 
bind the pope, but the pope has no power 
over the council 

How did Martin endure this rebuff? 

He issued bull after bull against the contu- 
macious council ; and the council cited him to 
its bar to answer for himself. 
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How did this contest end? 

The pope died, and the council had its own 
way (143 1). 

How did it then proceed? 

It granted the Hussites the use of the cup in 
the Lord's supper ; deprived the popes of the 
power of electing the German clergy ; made all 
ecclesiastical offences amenable to the civil 
courts ; restricted the grant of indulgences ; 
and abolished certain church festivals of an 
offensive character. 

Such as the "festival of the ass," a ridiculous parody on the 
"triumphant entry of Christ into Jerusalem.'* It was held on 
Jan. z, the Day of Circumcision. Ine office of the day was first 
chanted in travesty; then a procession bein^ formed^ all sorts of 
absurdities, both of dress, manner, and music, were indulged in. 
An ass formed the leading feature with a clown riding it, and from 
time to time the procession imitated braying with absurd exagge- 
rations. 

Who was pope at the time ? 

Eugenius IV. 

How did he bear these sweeping measures of reform ? 

He was thunder-struck at their audacity ; and 
behaved so madly that the council deposed him, 
and appointed a new pope, Felix V. (1438.) 

With whom did kaiser Albert side ? 

With the council ; but unhappily he died, and 
his successor took the side of Eugenius. 

How did the council proceed then f 

It consulted its own safety, quietly dispersed, 
and the whole affair came to nothing. 
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Ifia iiw rfoJCT /o succeed Albert 11. Ike Tlluilrieui ? 

Frederick III., of the Habsburg line, duke 
of Austria. He was an indirect descendant of 
Wenceslaus, and lateral relation of Sigmund 

How long did Frtderiri III. reign t 

About fifty-three years. This was the longest 
reign of all the kaisers, and included the whole 
latter half of the fifteenth century (1440-1493). 

iVAat is rtmarkahU n/ Ihis reign ? 

Though everts of the greatest moment took 
place in his reign, Frederick, like a King Log, 
bore no part, and took no interest in any of 
them. 
How did he spend his lime f 

In rearing cabbages, pruning apple-orchards, 
and hoarding up gold to maintain the pomp of 
royalty, 
iVhal ii ht nichnamcd ? 

"The Pacific." An ill-chosen word to signify 
indifference to passing events, and the indo- 
lence of idle industry. 
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What events of great moment took place in the reign of 
Frederick III,? 

The overthrow of the Turks ; the battle of 
Niirnberg; the fall of Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy ; the foundation of the greatness of 
Brandenburg ; and the invention of printing. 

IT By whom were the Turks overthrown ? 

By John Huniad^s Corvinus and John 
Capistrdno, an Italian monk. 

Who was John Huniadis Cortnnus ? 

Regent of Hungary, famous for his overthrow 
of the Turks at the siege of Belgrade (1456). 

Why was this overthrow specially noted? 

Because the Turkish force was at least four 
times the larger, and the overthrow was so com- 
plete that the Turkish camp with all its rich 
stores fell into the hands of the conqueror. 

What became of John Huniadh Corvtnus ? 

He died soon after this great victory of fever, 
caught from the putrid exhalations which rose 
from the dead bodies of the slain. 

Huniad£s was called Corvinus or Crow, from a crow which 
formed his armorial cognizance. 

IT What brought about the battle of Niirnberg (1436)? 

The jealousy of the nobles at the wealth and 
strength of the rising cities of Germany. 

H 
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WTio sided with the nobles in this contests 

Albert, elector of Brandenburg, and sixteen 
other nobles of the empire. 

IVho opposed this league ? 

Niimberg and some sixty other towns which, 
determined' to stand out to the last in defence 
of their liberty. 

Whaiwas the issue of the contest ? 

Eight times the nobles were victorious, and 
200 towns and villages were burnt by them 
to the ground Still the burghers stood out, 
and at last Albert himself fell into their hands. 

Hans Rosenblut, an heraldic painter, who took part in the 
contest, made this biattle the subject of a lay. 

IT Who was Charles the Bold of Burgundy ? 

The richest and most powerful prince of the 
period. He had a well-disciplined army, and 
held the most magnificent court in all Europe. 

By whom was this powerful nobleman overthrown ? 

By the Swiss, whom he utterly despised and 
called a " set of cow-herds." 

Ifow came lie tnto collision with these *^ cowherds V* 

He wanted to add Switzerland to his territory, 
and raise his dukedom to an independent king- 
dom. The Swiss resisted ; and Charles marched 
an army into Granson to compel them to 
submit ' . 
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Whai was the result of this invasum ? 

The town surrendered ; and Charles either 
hanged 'or drowned the whole garrison, which 
numbered 800 men. 

What effect was produced by this vindictive act? 

The Swiss were indignant, banded together, 
fell upon the duke's army like tigers, and pu^ 
it to a terrible rouL 

The spoil which fell into their hands almost exceeds credibility. 
Amongst other things was the great diamond which Charles wore 
round nis neck. It was valued at ;Cz2,ooo, and is now in the pope's 
tiara. 

Another of his diamonds, picked up at Lucerne, is the world* 
lamed Sancy diamond^ because Nicolas de Sancy bought it. It was 
set in the crown of France, and sold in the Great Revolution. It is 
now in possessioil of the czar of Russia. Paul Demidoff gave 
;C8o,ooo for it. 

Another of his diamonds was bought by Henry VIII. for j^5,ooo. 
This diamond Queen Mary gave to her husband Philip, who carrie4 
it with him to Spain. 

His cap was also picked up after the battle, and the jewels of it 
were valued at ;{^6,ooo. 

How did the haughty Charles bear this overthrow by 
^* paltry cowherds ?" 

He was beside himself with fury, and coU 
lected together an army of 40,000 men to stamp 
out the " rebels " from the face of the earth. 

« 

Where did the Swiss encounter this army ? 

At Morat [Afo-rah], in Switzerland. The 
Swiss were few in number, but almost annihi- 
lated the Burgundians. Indeed it is said that 
only one of the knights escaped this iatal field 
(1476). 

H 2 
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What new became of Charles ? 

' He grew utterly despondent ; and^ like a 
broken-hearted man, let his nails and hair grow, 
refused food, and seemed reduced almost to 
idiotcy. 

What roused him from this state of despondency ? 

He heard that Nancy was in revolt; so he 
laid siege to it, resolved to take it or die. 

What was the result ? 

Duke Ren^ of Lorraine, with 20,000 Swiss, 
fell on the besiegers, and Charles was slain, 
doggedly fighting to the last 

What offspring did Charles leave behind him ? 

Only one daughter, named Mary, about 
twenty years old She had been betrothed to 
the kaiser^s son Maximilian, and, soon after the 
death of her father, married him. 

By this marriage, Maximilian became possessed of the duchies of 
Brabant, Limburg, and Luxembourg; Franche>Comt4$ ; the Comtd 
Palatin ; the counties of Flanders, Hainauh, Namur, Artois, Hol- 
land, and Zealand ; the marquisate of Antwerp ; and the seignory 
of Mechlin. 

^ What and where is Brandenburg? 

It is now a province of Prussia, lying, 
roughly speaking, between the river Oder on 
the east, and the river Elbe [El-be] on the 
West 

Name some of the great cities in this province f 

Berlin the present capital of the Germai) 
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empire, Potsdam the "Versailles" of Prussia. 
Frankfort, Stettin, and others. 

Jf Brandenburg is n(yw a province of Prussia^ what was 
it previously t 

An electorate, of which Prussia was a mere 
graft ; but the graft has outgrown the stock, and 
Prussia is now the main tree, and Brandenburg 
one of its provinces. 

When did Brandenburg rise into note ? 

In the twelfth century, while Barbarossa was 
kaiser. 

To whom does it owe its itnportance f 

To Albert the Bear, who seized Brandenburg 
from the Wends, and called his territory the 
Mark of Brandenburg. 

JVhy was Albert, margraf of Brandenburg^ called **(he 
Bear"? 

Because the cognizance of his shield was a 
bear. He was a fine tall fellow with a quick 
eye, and so well favoured that his countrymen 
often called him Albert the Handsome. 

He died in the sixty-fifth year of his age, the very year that 
Thomas-k-Becket vras murdered in Canterbury cathedral, 1x70. 

§ What was the next important step in the history of 
Brandenburg? 

Its purchase by Frederick, count of Hohen- 
zollem, a remote kinsman of Albert the Bear 
(141 2). 
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IVheiDUilhi-n! 

Kaiser Sigraund, who found the nobles of 
Brandenburg so unndy, that he was glad to be 
rid of so poublesome a fie£ 

Hk/ui did Fridirick, ceunt ef HokaaelUm, bring the 

nobki into order 1 

He blew up two or three of their castles with 
his cannon, <alled " Hea^-y Peg ; " and the law- 
less gentry, terrified by this \igour, soon aban- 
doned their evil ways. 

What Tvas the charoiUr if Fredtriii, count of Hohtn- 
telitm, aiui now elector ef BnuuUnburgl 

He was a master-ruler ; just and patient, but 
bold and resolute. 
Describe hti person T 

He was square-headed, mild-looking, but 
solid as a rock ; there was a twinkle of mirth 
in his eye, and a hne of humour in his mouth ; 
but his high-bridged nose showed that he was 
bom to command and be obeyed. 

//i"y long did hi frciidi cn/er Bnatditihurgi 

About thirty years. He died at the age of 
sixty-eight, a few months after Frederick III. 
had succeeded to the Imperial throne. 

% Who lucietded Frederick, count ef HohemeUtm, in 
Brandenburg? 
His son Frederick II., as good a governor as 
his father. He was only twenty-seven at his 
accession to the electorate; 
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How did he contrive to awe his unruly subjects ? 

When some of the burghers tried to take 
liberty with him, he showed his teeth so un- 
mistakably that he was ever after called " Iron- 
tooth." 

By what palctce is he recognised? 

The Schloss of Berlin, which he built as a 
residence. 

How long did he rule 1 

For thirty years, when he abdicated in favour 

of his brother Albert, the Achilles and Ulysses 

of Germany (1470). 

« 
How long did Albert^ the Achilles preside over Branden* 
burg? 

About sixteen years. He died at the age of 
seventy-two, a few months after the battle of 
Bosworth-field. 

IVhat battle was that? 

The one in which Richard IIL of England fell, 
and the War of the Roses was brought to an end. 

How came Brandenburg to be united to Prussia ? 

John Sigmund, elector of Brandenburg, 
married Anne, the heiress of Prussia ; by which 
marriage Brandenburg and Prussia were united 
(16 1 8). 

Who raised the country to the rank of a European- 
power? 

Frederick William, the Great Elector (1619-* 
1688). , . 
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ff?0 raisid the elictoratt of Brandmburg ta the kingdom 
ef Prussia? 

Frederick III,, from which time Prussia has 
gone on steadily increasjng in wealth and power 
(1701-1714). 

When dill the kingdom ef Prussia ewrmasler the efnfire 
pf Austria I 
In ihe reign of William I., king of Prussia ; 
after a short contest called " the seven-weeks' 
war" (1866). 
WkiH did Prussia risilB the ptttnaele ef its glaryf 

In the reign of the same king William, 
when it triumphed over France iri a series of 
battles and sieges ; and William added to his 
former title that of "Emperor of Germany" 
(1870). 

If IVhen was Phinting inventedt 

Printing by type, letter by letter, is ascribed 
to Laurence Koster a Dutchman, and John 
Gansfleisch a German, both of whom used 
wooden type (1430). 

\Vha first vsed metal type instead ef weed ? 

John Gutenberg, a relative of Gansfleisch. 
He was joined by John Fust, a rich gold- 
smith, who brought money into the concern 
<I4So)- 
IVhat was the first hok printed f 

A Latin Bible. It is a folio, printed in 
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double columns, the initial letter of each 
chapter being " illuminared," or done by hand 
in colours and gold. Unhappily the book is not 
dated (?i4S5)- 

How long did Fust remditt in partnership with Giiten' 
herg? 

About five years, when he joined a clever 
young mechanic, named Peter Schaeffer, who 
married his daughter (1455). 

What books did these printers bring out f 

The Book of Psalms (1457), a Latin Bible 
(1462), and one of Cicero's small treatises called 
De Offictis (1466). 

Who introduced printing into England t 

William Caxton of Kent, who set up his 
printing press in Westminster (1476). 

Caxton printed The Recuyell (of the history of Troy), Z47Z ; 
The Game and Playe of Chess^ 1474 ; Dicies and Sayings of the 
Philosophers^ ^\^^\ Cordyale^ Z479« ^^^ Golden Legend^ 1483; 
^sop ^9\i\ts. oi\ 1484; KingArthuTt 1485. 

§ W'hat commercial advantage has arisen Jroni the in» 
vention of printing 9 

It has given employment to more men than 
even war. Some as authors ; some as printers 
and binders; some as press - makers, paper - 
manufacturers, type-founders, and builders; 
some as booksellers; and other collateral arts. 
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fVAat iiieml advoHlagts haw residtid from the art of 

It has been the great educator, bringing 
knowledge to the door . of every one, and 
creating in "public opinion" a power infinitely 
greater than that of kings. 

IVhal secial advantaga hcaie arisen from tkt same art t 

The pleasure resulting from books is greater 
and more extended than that of any other 
pursuit whatever. It begins with childhood and 
continues to the end of hfe. 

ffial tndiritl advantag^i have arisen from the art of 
frinliiig? 

It has set thought in action; and hence more 
inventions and new branches of science have 
had birth in the last five hundred years than 
in the preceding four or five thousand. 

of Lhe imrfd, urchWsIlOp 
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veUu D^Uuiel'^Why^not em^n ilie ![i^°welU) swnl?"™«! 
mtrlaUiu mrdmm rsl." IFinind iia "vilal iparlc of heavenly 

bdndaee, but educa^on will Ht it free, and ihui &uch a day will 
hull fenh as wt ^Igrim of dariawM neter even dieamiof. 
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Nineteenth Step of the National 
Progress. 

; ESTABLISHMENT OF LITERARY GUILDS. 
MAXIMILIAN I. THE PENNYLESS. 



'w suceerdtd Fredirich the Pacific ? 

His son Maximilian L, called the " Penny- 
ess." 
\ }VAy ii the ra'sn ef Maximilian afteiaUy remarkahU ? 
Because it forms a bridge between medieval 
i modem times, 
HI da madern limes bigia ? 
With the invention of printing, the discovery 
f America, and the Lutheran reformation. 

Printing invented, say i+^o, nnd generaUy known by 1480. 

jiiher born i^Bi, ai>d lie opposed T<tul ist?. 
dmcimUkn reieoed 1493-1519, 

•HI can MaximiliaH he calitd (he cannecttHglink betwem 

mediaval and modem times ! 

■ The invention of printing preceded his reign 

I few years, and the Lutheran reformation was 

■ somewhat after; but both touched upon his 



tMi. 



ef the European ftiities contemporary tiiilh 
Maximilian I. 
Emmanuel the Great of Portugal ; Ferdinand 
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and Isabella of Spain ; Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land ; Francois L of Fiance ; and Bajazet II. 
of Turkey. 

IS'iy is Emmanuel Ikt Great of Periugal remaj-haile ? 

He was the founder of the Portuguese navy, 
the patron of arts and sciences, and the friend of 
Vasco. da Gama the great navigator. 






la GonuL discovered ihc rtnite 10 the Eart Ii 
eI sent him Id double Lhe Cape of GockI U 
eI died 1531. and CamDcns, Lhe great epic pocl 
\5ij, accotding la lhe Bittg. Uatv. 



Why arc FerdJHand and Isabella remarkable ? 

Because their reign was the Golden Age of 
Spaia 

For what is Franfois I. of France rtmarhahle f 

He was the great patron of the arts and 
sciences, and was called the "Father of 
Letters." 

Afnono; lhe ho« of Literary men patroniKd by him won Budtf. 
called lhe Ptadigy 'f FraiKi! Maroi. lhe CluoKtr of Frmnct; 
Rabelaii the great wit ; the hrotlien pu IleUay ; Cotuin, the XkAaei 

g iVham Jid Maiimilian L marry t 

His first wife was Mary, daughter of Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, and greatest heiress in 
Europe, but she died before he came to the 
throne. 
IVha woj hit second viift f 

Bianca, the daughter of Ludovico Sforza 
"the More," and the widow of Philiberl duke 
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of Savoy. Bianca was not of high birth, but 
she was rich, and Maximilian was always needy. 

WTiy was Maximilian always needy, seeing his father 
died rich, and he married two wives with large 
dowries? 

Because he was for ever making war ; and, as 
his subjects would not pay his soldiers, he had 
to pay them himsel£ 

It would be well if kings always had to pay for every war except 
defensive wars, and every soldier but those required for national 
defence. The monster armies of Europe would then be found too 
expensive for royal toys. 

What did the constant beggary of Maximilian lead him 
to? 

All kinds of mean and shuffling tricks to get 
money. He would even filch the money en- 
trusted to him for other purposes* 

What degrading things was he guilty ^ff"^ l^ ^OMe end? 
He hired himself to Henry VIII., and served 
as a mercenary in Picardy for pay. He sold 
Hungary for a few thousand pounds ; and even 
offered to sell Germany. 

§ For what establishments is the reign of Maximilian 
renowned? 

The Imperial Chamber and Aulic Council 

Ju>r what object was the Imperial Chamber instituted? 

To decide baronial and other national quarrels 
by arbitration* 
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J/ a barsn refused te abide by tht decision oftlu cotirt, hmo 
liias kefunishidt 

He was at once outlawed. 
What led la the eslablishnunt of this court f 

Maximilian applied to his diet for money and 
troops lo drive the French out of Naples ; but 
instead of granting the request, the diet estab- 
lished the Imperial Chamber to settle the matter 
by arbitration, 

t of the 

He would have been dethroned, and an- 
other would have been elected king in his 
place. 
liTiat memhrs anstiluttd Ihi Imperial Chamber f 

A president, four judges, and fifty assessors. 
The president was named by the crown, and 
the other officers by the state. 

' ihi Imftrial 

The Aulic Council, which prepared matters 
for the Chamber; but it soon became inde- 
pendent and equal in dignity to the Chamber 
itself. 
What Humbert conslili4ted the Aulic Couneilf 

A president, vice-president, vice-chancellor, 
and eighteen councillors, all {except the vice- 
chancellor) chosen and paid by the crown. 
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Wh€n was the Aulic Council ex officio dissolved? 

At the death of a kaiser ; but it was recoH' 
stnicted forthwith by his successor. 

§ WhcU formed a necessary adjunct to these courts f 

The redivision of Germany into ten circles or 
departments. 

What wcLs the object of this suh'division f 

Each circle was expected to assist the courts 
in maintaining order and in carrying out their 
judgments. 

Who presided over these circles f 

Each circle was presided over by an eccle- 
siastical or lay prince, aided by a military chief; 
and each circle was represented in the national 
diet. 

IT In what war was Maximilian inzwlved against his 
will? 

In a war with the Venetians. 

JIow did this happen ? 

He was going to Rome to receive the im- 
perial crown at the hands of pope Julius II. ; 
but, having reached Venice, the doge forbade 
him passage. 

What did Maximilian do under these circumstances ? 

As he could not go to Rome to be crowned 
emperor by the pope, he crowned himself 
*^ Emperor Elect of the Romans." 
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And hew didhtpunuh the Venetians fir the affront put on 
htm? 

He put them to the ban of the empire, and 
resolved to punish the insolents. 

Vnuit happened during his absence ? 

The Venetians fell on the garrison he left 
behind, and cut it to pieces, so that the kaiser 
was obliged to sue for peace. 

For what term was the peace signed? 

For three years ; but scarcely had he signed 
the treaty, when he joined the League of 
Cambray (1508). 

Who firmed this League? 

The kaiser, the pope, the king of France, and 
the duke of Ferrara. 

For what object was it firmed? 

To " blot out the Republic of Venice from the 
map of Europe, and share the spoils" (1508). 

How did the Venetians break up this league ? 

They bribed off the pope; and the Holy 
Father promised to break up the League. 

Jioio did he proceed to accomplish his promise ? 

He made a compact with the Swiss to chase 
the French out of Italy. 

Who joined the confederacy ? 

Venice, Spain, and England, who, with the 
pope and the Swiss, formed the Holy League 
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Whom did Louis XII,, king of France^ send to maintain 
his cause in Italy ? 

Gaston de Foix \Fwor\ his nephew, who won 
three victories over the allies, but fell in the 
battle of Ravenna. 

What happened then ? 

The pope died. And the new pope, Leo X., 
being -the sworn enemy of France, made a new 
confederacy, called the League of Malines [Ma- 
leen]. 

Who joined the League of Malines (tS'3)^ 
England, Germany, and Spain. 

How did England proceed? 

Henry VIII. sent an army into Picardy ; and 
It was then that Maximilian served in the Eng- 
lish army as a hireling, for loo crowns a day. 

What battle was fought in September? 

The battle of Guinegate (2 syl)y often called 
the "Battle of the Spurs." 

Why was the battle of Guinegate called the *^ Battle of the 
Spurs V 

Because the French used their spurs in flight 
more than their swords in fight (1513). 

What followed the Battle of the Spurs ? 

The king of France made a treaty of peace, 
and married Mary the sister of Henry VIIL 

How long did he live after his marriage ? 

Only three months, when his widow returned 
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to England and married Charles Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk, her first lover. 

§ How long did Maximilian survive the king of France f 

Barely three years. He died at the age of 
sixty, from a surfeit of melons, as his father and 
grandfather had done before him (1519). 

What was most remarkable in the history of Maxi* 
milian J,? 

Whatever he touched turned to dross: his 
marriage with Mary of Burgundy ; his attempt 
to get crowned at Rome; and his scheme to 
get elected pope. 

Jn what else was he greatly disappointed^ 

In his two children, and in his attempt to get 
his grandson appointed " king of the Romans." 

In what wars did he equally fail? 

In his war with France ; in his wars with the 
Swiss ; in his war with Venice ; and in his pro- 
jected crusade against the Turks. 

§ IVhy was his marriage with Mary of Burgundy a 
failure f 

He had not been married four years, when 
she fell from her horse and was killed. With 
the loss of his wife he lost many of her pos- 
sessions also. 

Hoiu did he fail in his scheme to get elected pope ? 

When pope Julius II, was ill, Maximilian 
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plotted to get himself appointed pope, but 
Julius recovered, and the bubble burst. 

ITow did he fail in his two children f 

He had two children, a son and a daughter. 
His son died thirteen years before his father, 
and his daughter was jilted by the French 
dauphin. 

How did he fail in regard to his grandson ? 

He tried to induce the electors to make 
him "king of the Romans," but they refused 
to do so. 

§ In what war with France did Maximilian fain 

When the French occupied Naples he applied 
to his diet for men and money, both of which 
they refused. 

How did he fail in his Venetian war? 

While he was seeking to raise an army to 
punish them, they fell upon his garrison, and he 
was compelled to sue for peace. 

How did he fail in his subsequent alliance ? 

He joined the pope and others in a league 
against Venice, but the pope turned tail, and 
the league fell through. 

In what Swiss wars did he fail? 

He declared war against the Swiss, but, after 
eight defeats, was glad to sign the Treaty of 
Basel. (1499). 
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iVhal ■a/as Ihe prejectid crusade in wkkh ht failed? 

He Iried to rouse the States to vote a crusade 
against the Turks, but the diet declined to do 

HoTii did ht further fait in hit alliaiKt vfilk Engiatid? 

He bargained with Henry VIII. about the 
sale of Germany, but so shuffled that Henry 
refused to have anything to do with it. 
Sew did lie fail in money mailers t 

He married rich wives, and had immense reve- 
nues, but was always pennyless. He seemed 
like a doomed man, born to ill-luck. 
g Haul do German historians look oh Maximilian I. 

They look on him as one of their heroic 
monarchs and national benefactors. 
IVhytsthisf 

Because he happened to reign in a period 
of great awakening, was certainly clever, not 
without personal courage, and was far more 
tolerant than his immediate successors 
What proof is there if hit cUverHei! I 

He wrote several books, one on cookery, 
another on gardening, a third on hunting, a 
fourth on architecture, and one even upon war. 
What list did he lorite f 

A biography of his own life, and a genea- 
logical table of his house. He could also 
converse in all the languages of Europe. 
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JVhaf proof is there of his personal courage ? 

One Claude de Batr^, a Frenchman, bragging 
that he would challenge the whole nation, was 
so mauled and belaboured by him, that since 
his school-days he knew not what it was to be 
beaten till then. 

§ ^ow is he described by German histotians ? 

As tall and strong, majestic in bearing, with 
long curly light hair, bright blue eyes, prominent 
nose, and broad forehead. 

How is he described by the clerk of the English parliament 
who knew him well? 

As a man of middle height, palej snub-nosed^ 
and grey-bearded. 

Hffw do German historians characterise him ? 

As frank, chivalrous and generous. The last 
of the race of knights. 

ITow do others speak of him ? 

. As mean in the extreme, shuffling, and over- 
reaching, always pennyless, and always trying; 
by dirty Ways to put money in his purse. 

}Vhat does Erasmus say of his boasted hardihood? 

He tells us that the "poor emperor was^ 
dozing over the fire afraid of the cold," when 
he ought to have been in .the field at the head 
of his battalions. 

Which of these two. charcuters is the more correct ? 

There could be no motive why the clerk of 
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the parliament should describe him as " of 
middle height, pale, and snub-nosed" if he 
were not so ; nor why Erasmus should say he 
" was coddling over the fire " if it were not a fact. 

IVAuf mulivt had German hUloHans iit dtscribin^ Iheir 
emperor sa differently? 
Court flattery. Besides, his secretary wrote 
his biography under his inspection, and from 
materials supplied by himsel£ 

Uke Alexander, ttic Germ&n kiuHr kaer hmv iniponant il was 
lo flJIow «o painter bul ApsllB lo painl his likcneu. and Dane but 
Arinatle (» writs h;> lire; but in the case of MaiimUiln. the 
pHvuH correjpondcncs of Henry VIII. ami other cantenponiiiei 
have been Tccenily tmeanbed, juul truth baa jumped out from Iba 

IT What astrohgtr and alekcmisl vai out of til secrttariet 
of Maiitailisai 1. 1 
Cornelius Agrippa. Probably the kaiser lived 
in hope that his alchemist would discover the 
"philosopher's stone," and replenish the royal 
treasury. 
\Vhal ii the phiUsnfhir's stone f 

A substance which the alchemists supposed 
would convert baser metals into gold. It was 
no stone, but a red powder or amalgam. 



Because if baser metals could be converted 
into gold, gold would instantly lose its value as 
a circulating medium. 
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In what respect has alchemy been beneficial^ 

It has paved the way to chemistry; and 
although the philosopher's stone has not been 
discovered, other things have of far more real 
utility. 

Respecting the transmutation of metals : If metals are elemenis^ 
of course they cannot be transmuted; but if compound bodies, 
their transmutation is at least conceivable. For example, suppose 
A, B, C, to represent the three ingredients of gold, and A, D, E. 
the three of iron. If I can drive out D and £ from iron and add 
B and C instead, then I have converted iron into gold. The first 
thing, therefore, is to discover the fact that metals are compound 
bodi^, and not elements, a supposition highly probable. 



The XlaBter-Bingers (1350-1570). 

What was the great drag on the progress of education in 
the middle ages ? 

The church, which of course was " catholic." 
Monasteries which had kept learning alive 
during the dark ages, tried to fossilize it after 
the invention of printing. 

What were the five faculties of the universities in the 
middle ages } 

Civil law, canon law, medicine, theology, and 
the arts; but great efforts were made to make 
theology pervade them alL 

/Tow did divinity pervade law ? 

By making appeals to God, instead of legal 
proof, the test of guilt or innocence. 

How were appeals to God vtade ? 

By ordeals, combats, and other similar 
expedients. 
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Hmii did divinily fervade medicine? 

By substituling charms, amulets, pilgrimages, 
penance, "holy relics," or the intercession of 
GaJnts, for medicinal drugs. 

farinull^Kii.St. J^F^in for Udlbachc, Si. Erunus far colic, ud 
baker's saint, 5u Crii|nn the shoEmakcn' ui'nl, St. Willlain th« 
tad (heir tpocial uints. 
Haw did thaUgy ptrvadt the arts nnif scieoces 7 

Astronomywas astrological divinity; chemistry 
was alchemic divinity ; mathematics, magical 
divinity ; and all knowledge not dipped in the 
vat of divinity was classed with the black arts. 

IChal vias the natural ccnsegueiict ? 

Pedantry and dogmatism, superstition and 
credulity, held back progress with a hand of 
iron. 

S iVkat first tmie Ihmvgh this mn'iiisA inrtiliHS en 
literary progriss ? 

The establishment of guilds, for the en- 
couragement and improvement of the arts and 
sciences. 
Minu some of thise guilds ? 

There was the masonic guild for the improve- 
ment of architecture ; the military guilds for 
the improvement of instruments of war; the 
rhetoric guilds for the encouragement of poetry 
and music; and many others. 
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ShoiB thai thcs: guilds itiii-i national institutions f 

They were not only chartered, but kings and 
princes enrolled themselves members. 

S Which viai the most important cf litest guiUs ? 

The rhetoric guilds : an association of trades- 
men and mechanics for mutual Improvement in 
poetry and music. 
£s7a Tuere thtse guilds tonstitulcdl 

They consisted of a president and board, that 
laid down certain rules, and passed judgment 
on the poetry or music submitted to them. 

What degrees viert canfemd by tki RheioHc Guilds f 

The lowest was that of " apprentice," the next 
"companion," and the highest "master." 
What vias the merit of guild poetry and music? 

Creditable enough, but poetry and music 
requhe something more than rule and compass 
to insure excellence. 
Why were lluse guilds worthy of great commeHdalion f 

Because they induced artizans and tradesmen 
to spend their leisure in the cultivation of 
music and poetry, a civilising amusement even 
if no great eminence was achieved by them. 

What -were the chief subjects chosen by these trade poets 

Bible stories, the lives of saints, hymns, and 
moral songs. 
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IVhtre -wen tkue guilds first set tip? 

In Mentz, Numberg, and Strasburg, The 
meetings were held in the cathedral church, 
and on Sundays. 

S The name of ivhat Master-singer has come dovitt So 
posterity -with great honour ? 

Hans Sachs [^'at], a cobbler. He was an 
undoubted genius, and has left behind him a 
pile of tales, religious plays, farces, satires, and- 
odes (1494-1578). 
Name sanu 0/ his compositions still extant t 

The Children of Eve, a Bible story ; Luther, 
the Nightingale of Wittenberg ; the Cotnplaint 
or death of Luther; &c 



dtfell in A baiTca und. whrre Adam hod ro cat bread bf (be iwut 

liks AbeTand Sve bad^Fke C^n. Their°l[f<: (TJ axlf i^tod 

silver linina of hope. One daj ihe aneel Gabriel came to tcti them 
■hat the ATmlghly wai about la pay ihera a visii on the narniw, 
' So [ct the chirdrcD bo clean and udy, put on their best dolhu ; aacl 
be Bure to sweep the hcniae, strew the floor with fresh nuhc!^ and 
make all look tproce, Tor t^eitiliaess n next 10 godliDess,' 

"On the Dorrow Ihe Lord came, as Gabriel had uuguDad. 
LDce a prince ho came, with pomp of angels and ucmly glory. 
Adam and £ve, in holiday trim, were ready to «ve him vclcoine. 
Tfaey hod rsn^Bd the ciuldren In two raws, the AocUtM on pne aide, 
and the Cainites 00 Iho other ; and Ihey had mriclly enjoiBiid them 
' 10 keep [heir faces i;lean, 10 mind their ipanoera, to make thai best 

'Loti and hii annlt.' Abel irai verr polite, but Cain irai suHoi, 
ill-mannered, an J awkward. He even offered hit left hand when 

After u1kin(! to the pareiiu for awh'iie, the Lord examined the 
childnoj bqinaiiiC wkh Abel and the four Idte him. He iUdc IhuB 
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s of hc]itt. Hf 



" Then luminB 10 the olhct 
Dnlhon had forgotlejl 






'S 



Erayer, Dnihim had fnrgotlen his ' biliEf,' Nabal bli 
ymns, Achan knew nol the simpleac question ot ineolDgy, unci 

grander, ioBsmuch as Satan stood behind goading them oa» and 
Hling their minds with other ihoughu. Cod wm very angry, and 
■aid !□ ihcQi, 'Naughty bovi, take example ftoin Abel and ifae four 
like hloi. 1 lei] you, they ihall become preachers and prelates, 

are only lit la be' trodden undir loot of men.' Sa saying, the Al' 
Diighty and his angels left the house, and returned 10 whence the; 

" Soon aa Ibejr were gone, Abel, in the flllDCSS of his joy, offered 
ttp a thank-affenng, — It was a pet lamb he ofFered, — and the Lord 
waspleased. Cainaawil,and his face fell. His temper was roused, 
his wrath waa kindled, and plucking a hcdge^suke Trom his eardtn, 
ho Itished on his brother, felled him to the ground, and slew him. 

Tiemme'iir /belt but Cairamwmd mHjlently, 'How jhould I 
know? Am Imybrother'skeeper)" Thensaid God, 'The vaoe of 



■I it fnducid htre. Cain amflal-tt •>/ 
Sa/an amrki hJhik Ike jialsusy of id 

Ike great Lutheran 



Gfflfs Jmvim'itam; 1 
j/eung rtprsiftie. 

Which Hde did Sacks lake 
conlrovcrsy? 

The side of Luther; but in his Complaint 
he expresses deep regret that the church was 
rent in twain by him. 

What is Ihi diaraeter cf his satirical inrilinp ? 

They are models of good-natured satire, just 
, in censure, true in observation, and never bitter 
r one-sided. 
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WSoM doet Ham Sachs srvcrtly ciutigaU in kit tatiraf 

He shoots folly as it flies, no matter in what 
grade : kaiser or peasant, noble or mechanic, 
hawker or knight, gipsy or tradesman, he had a 
bolt for alL 

H^ai ether fiaa ef the saait period are of Eurapeatt 
aUbrity ? 
TTie Sfiip of Fools, The Owlglass, Xeynari 
tilt Fox, and the Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 

3 By wkem iBOS The Ship of Fools ■mritlcn ? 

Sebastian Brandt, a lawyer of Strasburg 
(1458-1520). 
What is the Ship of Fools? 

A satirical allegory in 1 10 chapters, castigating 
vice not so much for its wickedness as for its 
bad poHcy and social ill-manners. 
ii'hid does Brandt say of the clergy ? 

He says they are " whited sepulchres ; " and 
that they lose social influence by losing the 
respect of the people under them. 

Of -what does he blame authors 1 

Wordiness and vanity ; and He reminds them 
that "self-knowledge is the very beginning of 
wisdom." 

iVhat charge docs he bring against men in gcHcridf 

He says " Every one is for himself, and striving 
lo push his neighbour from his slooL That 
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H»9^ 

^B money is the idol of their idolatry, and that social 
B distinction is thought more of than good morals." 

■ Thb Ship oi- Fodls. 

The ImleoTlhe allegory is very simple. The poet savs:— "The 
b'SDEport'ihip of the world, laden wiih (aoU, arid bound for Foola' 
'se l^arrgffru'a], was capsired by Antici 




Thyl Owlglass, the son ofa Brunswick peasant, 
b the name of a jester, who lived by his wits, 
and went about the country playing practical 
I jokes, half knavery and half fun. 

I /b w&a/ eapacUic! is ht rtfrtscntldl 

As servant, charlatan, lansquenet, artist, dis- 
•putant in the schools, monk, blacksmith, cook, 
I niiller, and so on. 
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Hirui II T%}il Owlglais dtscHbtdi 

As a little squat, keen-eyed ir 
hair and beard. 



'L OWLGLASS TH» JhSTBH. 

Kcimeiu of his drollery -, — " Seeino; a cottDtiv- 
-'--■-'-- "•'■vl naolvtdloobiao pos« " - 



rricnd; none of your ginunon,' said Owl^lan, 
\at own cyC5 1 1 say It ii blue, and will liy yo" 
inH Ihe cloth, that it a m.' 'Done,' laid El 



III the colour or this i 
ou. What wy you, 
loubl aboat that, frie: 



•s. 



be man, ' in 'leaeue wi 
3t yandcr.| Thii Ihii 



X vliiillul 
iDced It bEue-^decidedly 



_.._.__._.,.. of the first 

iV'said CM^^^we ue 

'ii™ ereM'^lut!' "xh! 

' said tho arbiter ; ' why, moie certainty 

and I will provfl it by the pri»t yi 
and (lie cLolh wu iojfcil accoraing 
% fCBaf (J Reynard the Fox? 

An allegorical beast-epic, in which birds and 
beasts are made the types of human beings. 

/^anu somt of them ? 

King lion is named Nodel ; Reynard is 1 
chief minister and favourite; the barons ; 
Bruin the bear, Grimbart the goat, Bellin the 
lam, and Tibert the cat 
Natm sotne eflkt subjects not belonging to the a 

Kayward the hare, Chanticleer the cock, 
Corbant the crow, and Tisellen the raven. 



V>4»' 
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The Idnz resalved 10 punUh him for hU mifideal!, tnd lenl Bniin la 
armthSn ; bul ihe sly frilgw DuLwiued the dull bear. Tiben Ihs 
at wu Knt next, bnl with no' better jucces!. Then wat sent 
Giinbiut Ihe goat, whi> succeeded in brineine the culpi^i berore the 
Iclne, ud be was condenined Id dealh. 'Aliu t alu I ' cried Rcy- 
lurd, *how many things do Ihese witness agBinsI me, becauu, bmy 
real for Vour niajeaty, I have brought Id naui-ht iheir treaHHiabSe 
ploiE. Ba il known 10 ihee, O kine, that the bessis had conspired to 
dethrone yiMiriD^esty, and set up Bruin Tor king j hut 1 confounded 
their devices; and see now how Ihey lute me, and even seek my 
life.' He sIb pleaded that the bea.>Lis were envious of his great 



re he kept hi 
unkd of the 



I speed, bt 






eilin^dl 



lie wolf inierfered, an 
noccDt by accldjnatioi 



the lie. Reynard tluvw dor 
threw hirn, was pronouaced ii 
hicher honoun than ever, ii 
whole kiosdom, save the laim 

TAj'r ta/t wax /rpSoA/j jjirilttK Sji fffiMficA vffK AHmaar, 
§ By wiein Tnat Ihe Battle of the Frogs anJ Mice 

By George Rollenhagen. It was suggested 
T-ithout doubt by the Greek satire of the same 

\ What is the character ef the Baltic of the Ftogs and 

The Greek poem is a skit on the Uiad of 
Homer ; the German tale is a political satire. 
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Wiat is the German latt ahaut ? 

The son of king Mouse goes on a visit to 
king Frog. The mouse-prince tells his host all 
the news of Mouse-land, and king Frog proposes 
a walk ill Frog-moor. In crossing a pool the 
prince is drowned, and the king of Mice pro- 
claims war against king Frog. 
ffew does the lalt ccniiituet 

Part 11. is a treatise on governnaenfs, repub- 
lican, aristocratic, and monarchiak And Part iii. 
recounts the battle. 

IT Wkal family ef ur^aunded wealth lived in Ctrmany 
aiaui Ihis period? 

The Fugger " family, even richer than the 
present Rothschilds. [" Fugger " pronounce 
Foog-ger-l 
What occufatien did the Fuggirs follomf 

They were merchants, whose wagons were on 
every road, and ships on every sea. 
What did Karl V. say to the Mng of Fratici ■when shmim 
over the royal treasury ? 

" I have a tradesman in Augsburg who would 
buy all these things out of his own pocket, and 
not empty it either," 

Jlaw did Antony Fugger show his firimely gtHeretily to 
Karl V. ? 
He lent him money for his Tunis expedition ; 
and on his return home, invited the kaiser to a 
banquet, when he burnt the bonds in a fire 
made of cinnamon wood. 
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Domestic Habits — Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Century. 

How was trade carried on in the fifteenth century? 

There was no lack of shops in the towns. 
Bakers, butchers, and other traders were 
numerous enough; but the chief marts were 
fairs. 

How often were fairs held? 

Generally twice a year in all large towns. 

By whom were they held? 

By merchants from Holland, Spain, Italy, 
and other countries. 

What was sold in these fairs ? 

All luxuries and works of art Here German 
nobles and merchants supplied themselves with 
Genoa velvet, cloth of gold, and other costly 
articles of dress. 

When were private coaches introduced into Germany? 

Not till the sixteenth century. 

How is this known ? 

Because Karl V., when weak in the legs, and 
unable to walk or ride on horseback, was carried 
in a litter, because he had no coach. 

§ Whctt was the style of dress in the fifteenth century? 

Gorgeous and extravagant in the extreme. 
Men as well as women wore the most costly 

I 
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velvets, silks, and satins, wrought with gold, 
and profusely adorned with jewels. 

When were silk stockings introduced into Germany f 

Not till the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century. Karl V. had been dead twenty-five 
years before they were known in Germany. 

Queen Elizabeth had a pair presented to her by her waiting-woman 
twenty years before — that is in 1560. 

§ Describe the dress of a gentleman in the mtddlt of tht 
sixteenth century. 

His doublet was blue satin ; the sleeves and 
body slashed with crimson velvet, fastened with 
diamond, pearl, or gold buttons. 

WhcU sort of cap or hat did he wear f 

A velvet cap, with large white ostrich feather 
fastened with a costly jewel 

Describe the rest of his costume ? 

His cloak was crimson velvet, lined with 
satin, and edged with gold ; his shoes were of 
Spanish leather ; and the hilt of his sword was 
inlaid with diamonds and gold. 

§ How did Icuiies dress in the middle of the sixteenth 
century ? 

Their gowns were of silk, opened in front, 
and hanging loose from the neck without girdle 
or sash. The sleeves were full, reaching to the 
wrist. 

Describe the rest of their dress ? 

Ruffs were in fashion, and when ladies went 
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abroad they wore a loose jacket of black velvet, 
with half sleeves; and a velvet hat trimmed 
with gold gauze. 

§ Describe the dress of the Leipzig senators ? 

It was of black cloth or velvet In their 
official capacity they wore long black-silk robes 
trimmed with fur, a black velvet hat, and a gold 
chain. 

Were beards in vogue at this time or net ? 

In Leipzig long beards were in fashion ; but 
every province followed its own taste in this 
respect 

§ Describe the dress of a tradesman of the period ? 

It consisted of a sort of smock-frock fastened 
round the waist with a leather belt 

How was this dress supplemented when he went abroad? 

By a loose overcoat with tight sleeves puffed 
at the shoulders, a ruff, and broad-brimmed 
black velvet hat. 

Describe the rest of their dress ? 

They wore half-boots, wide at the top, trimmed 
with a fringe, and rucked over the shins ; but 
their hose and trousers were all in one. 

§ How did the city ladies dress ? 

They imitated the style of their superiors, as 
they do stilL The rich had their velvet jackets 
and silk gowns, and those of humbler station 
did what they could with cheaper materials. 

I 2 
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$ Describe the dress of the German peasantry in the 
middle of the sixteenth century ? 

Every province had its own costume, which 
was generally picturesque; and, as it never 
varied, it became a provincial characteristic. 

IT PVhat new rcue of people appeared in Bohemia towards 
the close of the reign of Maximilian /, / 

Gypsies, so called because they are supposed 
to have come from Egypt, whence they were 
driven out by Selim, father of Solyman the 
Magnificent 

What do the French call them? 

Bohemians, because those who first appeared 
in France came from Bohemia. 

IT What religious society was founded in the middle of the 
sixteenth century ? 

That of the Jesuits. 

For whcU object was this society formed? 

To counteract the influence of the reformers. 

In whcU respect did the Jesuits differ from the monks t 

The monks were ignorant, self-indulgent, and 
lazy; the Jesuits Teamed, self-denying, and 
active. The monks were despised as a race of 
logs, the Jesuits were feared as a race of cranes. 

When wcLS this dangerous society suppressed! 

In 1773. But many of the order still remain, 
and are employed in parts of Germany as pro- 
fessoTS and private teachers. 
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Twentieth Step towards the National 
Progress (European in influence). 

THE RELIGIOUS REFORMATION. 



KARL V. 

Reigned 37 Years, Z5X9-Z556. 

Conianporary wiiA Henry Vlli,^ Edward VI,^ and Mary, 
Who succeeded Maximilian I, f 

His eldest grandson Karl, who had been made 
king of Spain about three years before, and now 
became kaiser, under the name and title of 
Karl V. 

What is he called by French historians ? 
Charles-quint 

WTiose son was Charles-quint? 

The son of Philipp, eldest son of Maximilian 
and his first wife Mary of Burgundy. 

Philipp died 1506, his father Maximilian died 15x9, and Charles- 
quint was made king of Spain 25x6 (aged x6). 

How came a German prince to succeed to the throne of 
Spain ? 

Because his mother was Juafia daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile and 
Aragon. 

What great objection was made to his election to the throne 
of Germany ? 

The electors thought Vve n«io\]X!^ \vaN^ ^n^lOcw ^ 
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divided interest that the government of Germany 
would be neglected. 

Over what kingdoms and people did he already reign ? 

Spain, Netherlands, the Two Sicilies, and 
Burgundy. He was also joint-heir (with his 
brother Ferdinand) of Austria and its depen- 
dencies. 

To whom did the electors first offer the crffwn of Germany t 

To Frederick the Wise, elector of Saxony; 
but he declined it in favour of KarL 

To what did the electors bind Karl when they offered him 
the crown ? 

"Never to make war or form alliances 
without consent of the German diet; never 
to enlist foreign soldiers in the German army ; 
to give office in Germany only to natives ; to 
use the German language habitually; and to 
make Germany his chief residence." 

Where wcls the young king crowned? 

At Aix-la-Chapelle. 

When and where did he fix his first diet ? 

At Worms, the year following (1521). 

Why is this diet extremely celebrated? 

Because it was that diet to which Martin 
Luther was summoned to recant, and promise 
submission to the pope. 






SEartin X>uther and tlie Diet of 
■Worms, 1531. 



1. :„„->...,„„. 

^H reform llu errors of the church f 

B Many. Huss and Jerome of Prague suffered 
^ martyrdom for the part they had taken in the 
movement in Bohemia. Lollard was burnt to 
death at Cologne for the same thing. Wyctiffi; 
had made similar efforts in England. And the 
Albigenses, in France, were reformers in the 
twelfth century. 

What was the chief object of these reformers? 

To correct some of the external abuses and the 
grossest of the corrupt practices of the church. 

Ifaaie ttoo abuses which these refarmtrs esfecially 
denounced f 

The withholding of the cup from the laity in 
the Lord's supper, and the prohibition of the 
clergy to marry. 
What VHis tie refomi tliai Luther sought to estaMishf 

He cared less for these minor abuses than 
for the great fundamental doctrines of the 
church, which seemed to him not to be in 
accordance with the New Testament. 
To what doctrines especially did he direct attention P 

To such as these : Is eternal life " the gift of 
God " or the reward of merit ? Are men " saved 
by faith" or by the absolution of a priest? 
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" When we have done all are we unprofitable 
servants," or can we Jay up a stock of merit to 
pay off the shortcomings of others? 

jyiat olhirfoint did Luther lay great stress upon 1 

Whether the pope could employ hawkers to 
sell pardons for sin ; and whether these pardons 
could release the dead from torment, and give 
them entrance into heaven? 



S IVhaf gave tJie tnovemeni of Lalher such griol faiofrf 

The gross immorality of the clergy. Had 
they been decently moral and less ignorant they 
would have commanded respect, and the cause 
of the reformers would have been much weaker. 

IVhat does Luther iay of the clergy in his letter U pope 

He asks the pope if he can deny " that Rome 
is more corrupt than Babylon or Sodom? Is It 
not," he adds, "a most licentious den of thieves, 
so that Antichrist himself could not add to tts 
impiety? " 
What does this letter pnmf 

That the lives of the Roman dergy must 
have been indeed scandalous, when a humble 
monk could so write to the pope, fearless of 
contradiction. 
S What else gave the mmement ef Luther great impulsei 

The circulation of books since the invention 
of printing had vastly diffused knowledge, set 



I men thinking, and made the discontent at the 
I ' Btate of the church both wide and deep. 

i IV^ai was the spark vihiih ignited this secret diicattlent 
to an. openjlame 1 
The commission given toTetzel, a Dominican 
monk, to sell indulgences or pardons. 
For what object vias tkis eommission givmi 
To raise money for the completion of St. 
[ Peter's Church at Rome. 
What sort of a rnan viai TelzcH 
A vulgar charlatan, with plenty of low wit 
I and impudence. 
JJmo did he recommend his ■nmres f 

" Buy, buy, buy ! Good people all, the very 
moment the ring of your cash is heard in this 
basin, St. Peter will throw open the gates of 
paradise to the buyer. If for the dead, they will 
be taken in the twinkling of an eye into 
Abraham's bosom." 

Thd wonUof on LndulgeDce vcrc - — "Maycha Lord have mercy 
cm thee, add hbfioWe Ihec by Ihe merits of bis moat holy nas-sian I 
And 1, by God's auihoriiy, dii hereby absolve Ihee from idl eccle. 

Aeever tfaey maybe .... and 1 leniit to thee jJL the punishineiiL 
which (hose alns have deserved. I restore Ihee LQ the holy sacra- 
ments of Ihe chuich, to the comnDnion of sainta, and la perfect 
gales of hell nfialll 



shut, and those of paradise thrown open to itiee. .... In (ha 
name of Ihe Faiher, and of the Son, and of Ihe Holy Choal." 
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£ fViai brtnghl Lvtkir into Ihe csntisll 

Certain persons had confessed to him sins of 
great turpitude, but refused lo submit to the 
penance he awarded, because they had bought 
indulgences of TetzeL 
HaiodidLtilhtracti 

He was completely sta^ered for a time, but 
refused absolution, and went to Tetzel lo lay the 
matter before him, 
IJaai vias he rueivedl , 

Tetzel blustered and bullied, but Luther was 
not to be brow-beaten. 
How did kt preead ? 

He drew up a paper, called his Tfusts^ con- 
taining ninety-Sve objections against the sale 
of indulgences. 
What did htde with his ptvtestt 

He nailed it to the door of Wittenberg 
church. 

: says : '* t wni eompellfid !□ my conscience la eicpOK iMi 
M.uiidalaus traffic. 115 I myself saw some Hductd inro proroneness t^ 
these indtilgencefL The sale of pardona has made lu »he jeB vX 
eV4ny pDl-house. "n^re KfaA no need to fjn tho batEcd aild coti- 
Irmpi of Ihe public ssainst Ihe prietihood, for their ivsrin niid 
proAigaty hiui already made them a by-woid and a pioverb." 

H<^ did pope Leo X. interfere f 

He cited Luther to Rome, but Frederick the 
Wise, of Saxony, interfered ; and the pope con- 
aented to the appearance of the reformer at 
Augsburg, before the cardinal legate. 
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Who! was tilt result of this interview ? 

The legate tried to induce him to recant, but 
idling in this, resolved to arrest him. Luther, 
lowever, withdrew and returned to Saxony, 

What was the ruxl move ? 

The pope published a bull, condemning the 
doctrines of Luther as "heretical and scan- 
dalous ; " forbidding men to read his writings, 
and commanding those who possessed any to 
burn them. 
Smn does the bull eitdf 

"Unless within sixty days the arch-heretic 
recants, he shall be bound over unto Satan, and 

will then be the duty of every child of God to 
seize him and bring him to punishment" 
Sow did Luther receive this built 

He publicly announced his intention to burn 

without the city gates, and invited all men to 
come and see it done (1520), 

Kv did ike fefe proceed that ? 

Hearing that his bull was burnt he published 
iuiDther, which handed over Luther and his 
' )llowers to everlasting perdition. 

The bull mns ihoi : "Intlw name of Ihe Fuhcr, and of the Son, 

"■ if the Holy GhoU, the biesHal VIrglii, St. Peter acid 5i. Pau], 

□ curse himuid ihoM vho ore led astray by him ; and we cut 

oth bun uid thcni from nil canimiuiuni oT Lbe Eointa, Cursed 

ey in pmyer, ctined in speech and in silence, in eatjne and in 

» in tule, in hearing, and all the other sense*. CuneH in tt" 

Ihe head, and tlie whole body, from the aova of ' ' 
ole of the foot. 1 conjure Saum and his imps to U 



r 
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both day and al^hl, t[11 Ehcy perish }jy WHler, hv fire, or ihfl cord." 
At lhc9« homJ imprccatLoii!! were »ad in the cnmchea, tbe affiiuE< 
Ing prieil put oui ihe ]tghl», hy cuting iheni on the ground, sayiDff 
"Sobs Ihe liEhi of [ife cut from them, and forever hidden froin 

ImprccatLCUU can be recoiudled with iht Leaclungfl of QuiaU 

, Jn lahose reign did this fart of the contest happen f 

In that of Maximilian I. And this brings us 
to the coronation of Karl, and the diet of Worms 
to wiiich Luther was cited. 

What measure was Ihe young kaiser urged to take against 
Lulhcrf 

The papal legate wanted him to put down 
"the apostate" with a high hand; but the 
electors supported him, and Karl durst not 
do so. 
IfiriB iiias the reformer pracetded against i 

Being brought before the diet he was com- 
manded to recant ; and, as he refused to do so, 
was denouncedas a heretic and outlawed (1531). 
Saw Toai he pmtecled? 

Frederick the Wise, of Saxony, secretly con- 
veyed him to the castle of Wartburg ; and there 
he lay concealed for nine months. 
HoTo did he employ his time in this seclasian t 

In translating the New Testament into Gm-- 
man, and writing pamphlets on the subject of 
the reformation. 
S Ifhen did pope Leo X. die? 

In DecembcTf 1521, 



[ 



tVhat part did Adrian tail in Ike great (onlrovir^ ? 

He was more bitter against Luther than even 

Leo ; and called upon the princes of Germany 

■ put away the evil with cautery and knife." 



b Luther xIoi»w!k? 
Hm ■ ■ ■ ■ 

. uhan' anl Ablran 
[h Ananiai and Sapphlra. Cleans 



vilh him Oil 



Ihe foul fipol, Aa yonr forcfalhcis parved .. _. ^ 

Cut off Iho Hecm«il one from Ihe lancf, ihai ye be nol partflkers of 
his Bin. SotelDllThiDe enemies perish, O Lord; build dum tliaL 
love Tbia bo as the nin when be goelh lonb io hii iniglil." 

Wiat notice did the dill tail ef this brieoe t 

It sent a memorial to the pope of loo griev- 
ances ; and said ihe nation would no longer 
submit to the church of Rome, unless these 
grievances were at once redressed. 
IVho died at this crisis ef the contest ? 

Frederick the Wise, of Saxony ; but he was 
succeeded by his brother John, a far bolder 
spirit and more resolute reformer. 

Hovi was he called? 

The Second Father of the Reformed Church ; 
Luther, of course, being the first 

WkcU froef is then of the great spread of Ike reformed 
parly at this lime f 
We are told that "all the most etvlv^^K&aSi. 
princes and states of Getmawj \«iKm^&.'«i "S^' 
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What measures did the papal party take to counteract the 
movement? 

They induced the kaiser to call a diet at 
Augsburg, but it was adjourned to Spire for the 
following May. 

§ What was done at the diet of Spire (IS2<^)7 

The doctrines of Luther were condemned. 
But fourteen imperial cities, with the elector of 
Saxony, the marquis of Brandenburg, the duke 
of Liineburg, and the prince of Anhalt, entered 
their protest against this judgment 

What did this protest give rise to f 

The word " protest-ants," applied to the re- 
formers, meaning those who acted with the 
party who protested against the judgment of the 
diet of Spire. 

§ What part did the kaiser take in the matter? 

In 1530 he summoned a diet to meet him 
in person at Augsburg, and commanded the 
Lutheran party to lay before him their griev- 
ances. 

WJiat wets done by the protestants ? 

Melanchthon was commissioned to draw up 
a summary of the protestant faith, and lay it 
before the kaiser. 

What is this summary called? 

The Confession 0¥ A.\3G?»^\3^ci <l<^^^oV 
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What does this ** Confession " minutely resemble ? 

The " Thirty-nine Articles " of the Church of 
England. 

What was the judgment of Kaiser Karl V, ? 

Being sick of the controversy, he commanded 
the protestants to return to mother church, to 
restore the property which they had appro- 
priated, and to destroy all the books of the 
Lutheran party, within three weeks. 

After this imperial dictum what was done f 

Supposing he had settled the matter once for 
all, Karl appointed his brother Ferdinand regent 
of Germany, dissolved the diet, and retired to 
Spain. 

IF What netu difficulty was now woven into the contro- 
versy f 

Ferdinand was in hot water with the Turks, 
and sought the alliance of the protestant or 
Smalkaldic League. 

How were his advances received by the league ? 

It would have nothing to say to him, unless 
he revoked the Augsburg decree. 

What wcu done? 

The decree was suspended, the league joined 
the imperial army, and the Sultan, unwilling to 
risk a battle, withdrew to Constatvtvwas^^ 

(1529)- 
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1 iVhtltdSdLulhirilUr 

In 1546 ; but some time before his death the 
active part of the protestant struggle had passed 
into other hands. 
tibial was the characlef of Lalhtr f 

He was a bom leader ; intrepid in danger, 
reckless of place, neither allured by flattery nor 
deterred by threats. 
tnai kind of constilutian had he t 

It was strong and healthy. He was abste- 
mious and self-denying, but his temper was hot, 
and he could not bear contradiction. 
What ■aias his outward appearaitee ? 

His eyes were full of fire and his countenance 
stern; but his voice was singularly sweet, and 
his spirit meek though dauntless. Children and 
women loved him ; his enemies alone feared 

What were his literary capacities ? 

He was a good scholar, a voluminous writer, 
a true orator, and somewhat of a poet 

On Ihe whole, hisloiy presenls pa parallel 10 the gtax Saxon 
Rfmnei. His work was a Titanic one, and luid Luther not been a 
Tius he CDutd not have home up agsiasl the forcei arrayed agaiint 
him. He died Fcbniary i3th, 1546^ 

IT After the death of Luther how did the Reform move m f 
The kaiser, Karl V., seeing Germany 
threatened by the Turks, tried to induce the 
/>rDtestant league to unite with him against the 
common enemy, but the^ leSiistd to do so. 
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How did the kaiser bear this refiisal? 

He put the whole party to the ban of the 
empire, raised a large armyi and marched 
against them. 

Where was the battle fought between them ? 

At Muhlberg,* in Saxony. The league was 
utterly defeated, and the elector John was taken 
prisoner (1547). 

To whom was this victory mainly due f 

To Maurice, a Saxon and a protestant, who 
led the imperial army. 

How did Karl reward Maurice for his victory f 

He made him elector of Saxony in the place 
of John, who was deposed. 

What is this war called! 

The first Religious War. It ended in the 
total discomfiture of the protestant party. 

How did Karl V, announce his victory? 

By a parody of Caesar's brag: "I came, I 
saw, God conquered." 

How did he seek to conciliate the vanquished? 

He treated the wife and child of the elector with 
kindness, and went to visit the tomb of Luther. 

What advice did the duke of Alva give him ? 

To disinter the bones of the "heretic" and 
burn them. 

* The U of Muhlberg Is Uke the uVuXwSi^tvSlL, v^aSL 
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What wise reply did Karl make t 

" Let be ; he has found his judge. I war not 
with the dead, but with the living." 

Why was the pope displeased at this victory? 

Because Karl did not smite the protestants 
hip and thigh. But Karl called him " a drivel- 
ling old dotard." 

IT How did Karl take on himself to settle t}u religious 
controversy? 

He again summoned the states to Augsburg 
to hear his final determination (1548). 

What was it? 

It restored matters to pretty much the same 
state as they were before the reformation. 
Having announced his royal dictum, he sup- 
posed he had settled the matter right royally. 

What hitch soon occurred? 

Maurice, whom he had made elector of 
Germany, deserted the imperial party; and, 
joining the protestants, secretly marched against 
the kaiser, who had retired to the Tyrol 

What success followed him ? 

His march was so sudden, that the gouty old 
kaiser had but just time to make his escape, 
disguised as an old woman. 

Whither did he fee for refuge ? 

To FJanders. 
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WTiat did the impettums Maurice do then ? 

He pursued him in hot haste ; and again 
the kaiser fled, at midnight, during a dreadful 
tempest 

JVhat said Maurice at this second failure ? 

" Never mind ; perhaps it is better so, as I 
have no convenient cage for such a bird." 

What folUmted? 

A treaty of peace, signed at Passau,* when 
the whole fabric of the kaiser to extirpate the 
protestants crumbled into dust 

Why so? 

Because perfect religious freedom was given 
to the protestants (1552). 

Whatdidthe Treaty of Passau lead to 1 

The Religious Peace of Augsburg (1555). 

What wcu concluded at this council? 

Full liberty of worship to all Equal rights 
to all. Perfect toleration to all 

IT How did the kaiser show his disappointment f 

He abdicated, and retired to St Juste, in 
Spain, where he died in eighteen months (1558). 

What wcu his personal appearance after his abdication f 

He was very ugly, and decrepit with prema- 
ture old age. He was of medium hei^t^ Vsisi^^ 

* Pronounce au Uke om \ik »ie ''woxdi our. 
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in the shoulders, deep in the chest, muscular in 
the anns, but weak in the knees and legs. 

fiifio didht support kinisclf? 

With a stick in one hand, and leaning with 
the other on the shoulder of an attendant, 

Descriht hiifact and hiad? 

His hair, which in youth was blonde and 
flowing, was grey, thin, and hristling. His eyes 
were dark blue, his nose aquiline but crooked, 
he had the heavy Austrian lip, and his teeth 
were discoloured stumps. 

tVhat vias his great weaktuss f 

Eating to excess, especially pastry of which 
he was passionately fond. 

SoTa did he spend his claisttr life ? 

In eating and politics. When he was not 
eating he was writing tedious despatches; and 
when not writing despatches was cither eating 



What arrmsiJittnl IDOS htfond oft 

Making clocks, like Louis XVI. of France. 

ffma luflj his "cell" at SI. Jusle furnished t 

It was literally crammed with sausages and 
sardines, omelettes and tarts, eels and pickled 
partridges, fat capons and geese, quince syrups, 
iced beer, and wine, senna a»i t'taii»i\i. 
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IT H7ifl/ noted pirate lived in the reign ef Karl V. f 

Barbarossa, who drove Muley Hassan, dey of 
Tunis, into exile, and made himself sultan. 

<TB did Karl V. interfere in this mailer? 

He took part with the exiled sultan, defeated 
Barbarossa, restored Muley Hassan, and set at 
liberty 20,000 christian captives (1535). 

■ centemparary 
Copernicus of Thorn, in Prussia (i473-i543). 

Why is Cepertiicus called an astranomisa! rtformer ? 
Because he discarded the old notions of 

the solar system, and began that new system 

which was brought to perfection by Sir Isaac 

Newton. 

What olil notions did Capcmieus discard? 

That the earth is the centre of our solar 
system, and that the sun moves round it, 
creating day and night 
What nnv system did Copernicus subslitute f 

He showed that the sun is the centre of the 
system, that the earth moves round it once 

year, and that day and night are caused by 
the earth turning daily on its own axis. 
Ifmti did he prove that the earth and att other planets move 
round the sua f 

By eclipses, which he ptoveiVoV:'^^^^^'*-'^'^ 
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by some opaque body passing before the sun 
and shutting out its light 
Give an iiampli i 

If the moon passes between the earth and 
the sun, it shuts out the sun from the earth, 
making a solar eclipse. If, on the other hand, 
the earth passes between the sun and the moon, 
it shuts out the sun from the moon, making a 
lunar eclipse. 

IT IVTial reformtr of medicine was cimttmporary with 
Luther and Ceptrakus f 

Paracelsus, whose real name was Theo- 
phrastus Bombast (1493-1541). 
What reform in miiHcine did Faracchm introduat 

He exploded the high and dry notions that 
medical men were to pin their faith wholly and 
entirely on the old Greek and Latin physicians, 
such as HippocrStfe and Galen. 
fChat did he substiiuU instiadt 

Personal observation and experiment 
Givt an example t 

Galen taught that diseases were under the 
influence of the moon, had critical days, and 
were affected by amulets. 
What did ParaecUus maitttain t 

That every disease requires a peculiar treat- 
ment, which only observation and experience 
can determine. 
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Why wai Paracehut pioh-poahti by many I 

Because he would not accept as authority 
such men as Hippocrates, Galen, and Aristotle. 

iViai nevi drugs did Paracelsus inlradueefer mtdhinfsJ 
Mercury, salt, sulphur, anUmony, arsenic, and 
opium. 

What was his grcai failing^ 

Self-conc£iL But he had the merit to make 
men doubt ; to doubt is to think, and to think 
is to improve. 
If What great artisls and ingravrrs lived in Germany at tht 

Albert Durer and Lucas Kranach. 

WSe WW ^/A;r/ J«r«-(i47i-[528)7 

The first person who engraved on wood, His 
countrymen call him the " prince of wood- 
engravers," and Englishmen call liim the 
"Chaucer of German artists." 

What wood engratrings of Albert Durer are tsfecially 
admired ? 

His portraits of Charlemagne and other 
emperors. His pictures are scarce, and all are 
valuable. 
I WAa Teas Lucas Kranach (1473-1553) 7 

An engraver and painter like Albert Durer, 
His portraits of Luther a.Tv4 ««&& «5^^£x 
reformers, are equal to ftio^st o^^JMxex.. 
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IT XVhat grtcUrefonttm lioed (U tht Hml Bf Ltahtrf 

Zwingli, a Swiss; Melanchtbon, a German', 
and Calvin, a Frenchman. 
g iVho toas ZwiagU (14S4.-1531}? 

A great Swiss reformer, quite as much 
opposed to the sale of indulgences as Luther 
was. 
IVhat hmokcr of pardons slirredup the sftrii e/Zviingli? 

A man named Samson. But Zwingli had not 
the uphill work of Martin Luther. 
Why Melt 

Because he was supported throughout by the 
magistrates, who commanded that the Bible and 
the Bible oflly should have authority in matters 
of religion. 
Whs disagretd TBtlh this dogmaf 

The Roman catholics, who insisted that the 
pope or the pope in council had superior 
authority even to the Bible. 
What calhelic ticstomi tuere abolished at once by Zim'nglit 

Pictures and images in churches, the mass, 
begging friars, the celibacy of the clergy, and 
the "sacrament of marriage." 
IVhat is meant by the " sacrament ef marriage ? " 

The catholics maintain that marriage is a 
sacrament, symbolical of the union of Christ 
and the church. Zwingli insisted it was a mere 
civii contract and no saciamenX a.^ a&. 



I 
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S IVAa was Philip Mibmekthon (1497-1560) ? 

Luther's fellow-labourer, and a leader of the 
Reformation, 

For what is he specially famous ? 

He was instructed to draw up the articles of 
faith called the Augsburg Confession. 
S Whs was John Calvin (1509-1564)? 

A Frenchman by birth, who settled in Geneva 
I where he introduced the reformed religion. 
JVhal was his chamclCT? 

Stem and dogmatical. Most dissenters except 
Methodists are Calvinists, while Methodists and 
Churchmen are followers of Luther. 



FERDINAND I., btolherofKu-I v., 1503, isj£-ije4, 8 yean. 
MAXIMILIAN \\.,timotTfsaiiaaAl.,ii!ii,'i6^-iil6, xayaas. 
RUDOLF ll.,sonorMuiinilmiII.,i5si, 1^76-1611,36 yeora. 
MATHIAS, biothcr of Rudolf II., i5;6, 1611-1619, 7 yean. 
S ii'hal can he saidef FERDINAND I. ? 

He was a man of moderation, and his 
government was peaceful and prosperous. The 
next of the same name was a bloodthirsty bigoL 
i IVhai eon te said o/KA-x.\wi-Llkvn.} 

He was a mild and temperate prince, like his 
father, and inclined to the reformed religion. 

H'hal dttaJJul massacre occurred in France during this 
peaceful reign i 
The massacre ot St. "Ba.tftviivom.e.'rf'i "^i*^.. 
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directed by Katharine de Medicis, the king's 

mother. 

fna Tifu jwm ofEn^oJid at Ike lime ? 

Elizabeth. And Philip II., the husband of her 
sister Mary, now a widower, was ting of Spain. 

Philip wu a sidcciiiPE bicot, Ixnuid up io duplicity. wIiok vbole 
nign wu blood. It oudcei ihc bun sck and Ibc Kcud ralni to 
Ihiolilhat iMz'n villany as his could bo sanctioned by the ruluiefa 

IT Wial COM be said d)' RudOlp W.Jheitnt ef Maximilian 
II. f 

He had no talent for ruling, but occupied 
himself in chemistry, botany, and astronomy. 
With Tuksni did he study astronomy ! 

With Tycho BrahS the Dane, and Kepler a 
German. 
WTSo tuoj Kepler (1571-1630)? 

A great astronomer bom in the village of 
Wiirtemburg, and called the " Father of modem 
astronomy." 

In contplimenl to Rudolf, Tycho Brahc and Kepler called their 
iuIronomi>:aI Cables '- Rudolline Tables." 
IT tVhii can be said o/U Ar\l\t.% brother of Rudolf If. f 
He was no ruler ; and as he had no children 
adopted as his coadjutor his cousin Ferdinand. 
IVAat was the character of this Ferdinaxdt 

He was a dreadful bigot, T.ho resolved to 
stamp out the reformers, and accordingly set 
on foot a war of exterminatioa 
U'Ha/it this war called f 

The Thirty- Years' War. 
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TiTventy-flrst Step in the National 

Progress. 

THE RISE OF PRUSSIA INTO A KINGDOM. 



FERDINAND ll.y thb Bigot, 1578, X6Z9-X6371 x8 years. 
FERDINAND 111., x6o8, X637.X6S7, xa years. 
Contemporary with Janus /., Charles /., and the CommotnueeUtK 

From what did Germany suffer in the early part of the 
seventeenth century ? 

The curse of a bigoted misguided ruler, than 
which no greater evil can befall a nation. 

Who was this bigoted misguided ruler? 

Ferdinand 11. , duke of Styria and cousin of 
Mathias the last kaiser. 

In what evil did this mischievous kaiser involve the 
nation f 

In a war which lasted for thirty years, and 
rolled back the progress of the nation almost to 
barbarism again. 

What was the object of this long war? 

To exterminate the protestant party, and make 
the Roman catholic religion the one and only 
faith. 

Who tried to do the same in France ? 

Charles IX., and his mother KaXVi'sxvsNfc ^^ 
Medicis. 
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ilino did Charles IX, and his mothir kept te gain their 
„idt 

By the wholesale murder of all the reform 
party. 
Whm did this m 

On St. Bartholomew's Eve, during the wed- 
ding festivities of Margaret the king's sister 
(•57=). 

The number that fell in this nussicrs has b«R catimucd u 
Sa^oDo, bul umc iiuiit thai il wu at least So.aox 
Whofiillawtd the sasit ixamfle in HoUand f 

Philip 11. of Spain (the widowed husband of 
our queen Mary). His duplicity, lying, and 
blood-thirstiness make the blood crawl and the 
heart sick (1555-1598). 
3 tVho was king ef England when Ferdinand II. ir 

James I., a protestanl, scarcely less bigoted 
and mischievous than his German 
temporary. 
Why so? 

Because, like him, he thought that he ruled 
by divine right, was above law, could do 1 
wrong, and was infallible as the "pope" 
What mil did this absurd eslimaie of kingcraft bring en 
his sueeessor? 

It brought him to the block. But it took 
above a century to root out the mischief done 
by these kings. 

The French Revolul 
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good in teaching kings that nations are not made to obey rulers^ but 
hilers to govern nations. They are only magistrates with no nghts 
whatever beyond those which the nation they govern delegates to 
them. True thev often encroach, and the nation submits rather 
than stir up civil war; but such monarchsas Philip II. of Spain; 
Charles IX., Louis XIV., and Louis XV., of France ;^ Ferdinand II. 
of Germany; and the Stuarts of England, are unmitigated evils to 
a nation. 

The Thirty-Years* War. 

Into what three parts may the JTiiriy' Years* War be 
divided. 

Into the Danish, Swedish, and French inter- 
ventions* 

What were the chief battles of the Danish period! 

Those of Lutter and Dessau,* in both of 
which the protestant party was defeated by 
Wallenstein and Tilly (1626). 

What were the chief battles of the Swedish period? 

Those of Leipzig, t,ech, and Liitzen, won by 
the Swedes and protestant party; and that 
of Nordlingen in which they were defeated 

WhcU were the chief battles of the French period! 

Those of Wittstock, Leipzig, Nordlingen, and 
Sommers-hausen, in all of which the imperialists 
(or catholic party) were defeated. 

Commencement of the War^ 1618-162^, 
Honvdidthe Thirty- Years* War commence? 

The archbishop of Prague pulled down two 

• N.B.— «M in German names pronounce like ouVath^'wox^ our. "^«t«&s>!«?»- 

pronounce Nord-Hng-eti, 
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of the protestant churches ; and when remon- 
strated with, replied it was the king's pleasure. 

Who took the side of the protestants ? 

Count Thum headed a deputation to the 
Council, but was so insolently received that his 
followers threw two of the councillors and the 
king's private secretary out of the window into 
the moat 

Ifow did they then proceed! 

They took possession of the Royal Castle, 
drove the Jesuits out of Bohemia, and appointed 
a new council of thirty protestants. 

Who was kaiser at the time ? 

Mathias; but at this crisis he died, leaving 
Ferdinand II. his successor. 

How did the Bohemians now act ? 

They refused to acknowledge the new 
monarch, and set up Frederick (son-in-law of 
James I. of England) in his stead. 

What sort of a king did Frederick make ? 

A poor pitiable one indeed, and was nick- 
named the "Winter King." 

Why was he so called? 

Because he was elected in November, reigned 
one winter, and fled to England ere the year 
came round. 
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How did the new kaiser proceed then f 

After the flight of the Winter King, he smote 
the protestants, confiscated their property, pulled 
down their churches, and banished all their 
clergy. 

T/ie Danish Intervention^ 162^-16^0, 

To whom did the protestants apply for aid in this 
emergency ? 

Christian IV., the drunken king of Denmark, 
brother-in-law of James I. of England 

What accident befell Christian at the commencement? 

While riding to inspect the ramparts of 
Hameln, in Hanover, his horse stumbled and 
threw him. Many thought he was killed, but 
being " full of wine," he met the usual luck 
said to befall drunkards and childrea 

Who now offered his service to the kaiser ? 

Albert von Wallenstein, a rich Bohemian. 

What wcu the offer he made ? 

He offered to raise an army of 50,000 men at 
his own expense, if he might command it him- 
self, and repay himself by plunder. 

What sort of a man was Wallenstein ? 

He was a tall proud man, with short black hair, 
and deep sunk eyes. His paretvts* ^^xft. '^^ 
testants, but died when \ve \i^s ^a>xw^. 
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Horn was yeung IValUnsiein brought up ? 

His uncle sent him to be brought up by 
Jesuits, who taught him to hate protestanta as 
God's enemies and the curse of the earth. 

Who jained fValUnileiH ? 

Tilly, the head of the Catholic League ; and 
they soon drove the king of Denmark out of 
Germany, 

fV/iai TOas Wailensftin's tttxt advmture ? 

He fitted out a fleet to make himself master 
of Denmark, but the Danes annihilated his 
ships, and Wallenstein sued for peace. 

IVhal wire tkt terms thereof i 

Peace between Denmark and Germany, and 
thus ended the Danish part of the Thirty Years' 
War. 



ca by plunder ; ihey would be no 1 



The Swedish Intervention 1630-1635, 

What efffct had the nfirtment of the D<aus OH Ftrdinand 
tht kaiser f 
It seemed to turn his head, for he now issued 
that mad decree called The RKtitvOon Edict. 
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What was that t 

An edict commanding the restoration of all 
dignities and all property confiscated by pro- 
testants. 

Why was this a mad edict ? 

Nearly three generations had passed since the 
Treaty of Passau which granted protestants 
freedom of religion ; and it would not be pos- 
sible to roll back the tide of time seventy^eight 
years. 

The treaty of Passau, in Bavuia, was signed in 1553. 
What was the consequence of this insane decree ? 

The protestants applied to Gustavus Adol- 
phus of Sweden for help. 

With what result? 

The best possible for the protestants, for 
victory succeeded victory, and the reformed 
church became so firmly established that all the 
powers of Europe could not remove it 

§ Who was Gustavus Adolphus ? 

King of Sweden, a follower of Luther, and 
one of the most accomplished princes of 
Europe. He was an eminent warrior, and 
adored by his subjects. 

What did the German catholics call him f 

The "Snow King." Because he came from 
the north, and they thought he would melt awajj , 
likp Frederick the " Winter ¥aiv^'' 
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S U'Ttft was the first CBtUtsl bctwim the Swedish ally 
and the Imperial army of Cerniany t 

At Leipzig. The catholics under Tilly fought 
well, but the protestants under Gustavus fought 
better, and won here their first great victory 
(September 7, 1631). 

Hovi mas Gaslavus Adolphus honoured for this victory ! 

All Europe was loud in his praise. He was 
called the "Star of the North," and many 
prophecies of scripture were applied to him. 
ffi/w did hefollmu up his victory f 

Without delay he marched south, putting 
down all opposition, and was presented at 
Munich with the keys of the city. 
JVial battle was fougkl fmiious la kit entry into MunieA ? 

One near the river Lech, in which the elector 
of Bavaria tried to bar his passage. 
iVTiy is this battle especially noteworthy f 

Because it was here that Tilly received his 
death-wound from a bullet ; and the catholics 
lost in him their best general. 

Describe the personal appearance of Tilly f 

He was a tall gaunt man, hard-featured, with 
large lustrous eyes, bushy eye-brows, huge 
moustache, a prominent nose, grey hair, and s 
thin grey beard. 
Jfora did he dress ! 
Like a Spaniard, in gteeu salCw^ 6.Q\Jaie.-^;.t.h 
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slashed sleeves ; a hat turned up in front, with 
large red plume hanging down behind; and 
round his waist a broad belt in which he carried 
a pistol 

Hava was he mounted? 

On a small gray cob. 

§ After the death of Tilly who was chosen by the kaiser to 
lead his army ? 

Wallenstein, who was closely watched and 
followed from place to place by Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

Where did they come to a battle ? 

At Liitzen, in Bavaria, where was fought the 
second great battle of the war (November i6, 
1632). 

Who won the fight? 

The protestant party, but Gustavus Adolphus 
was slain. 

How was the spot where he fell distinguished? 

A Swede on the night of the battle placed 
there the "Swede's Stone"; but in 1832 the 
German nation replaced the stone by a noble 
monument to his memory. 

What became of Wallenstein ? 

About fourteen months after the death of 
Gustavus Adolphus he was treacherously 
murdered, probably with the sanction of t\Nft. 
kaiser who rewarded the muxdetei^ V>^'^^- 

K 2 
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§ Who succeeded Gustavus Adolphus and WaUinstein f 

Oxenstiern, the Swedish chancellor, com* 
manded the protestant army; and Ferdinand 
the kaiser's son, the catholics. 

Where did they come to a battle ? 

At Nordlingen, in Franconia, where was 
fought the third great battle of the war (No- 
vember 6, 1634). 

What was its issue ? 

In the two former the protestant party were 
the victors; in this the catholics. It was a 
crushing defeat, and the Swedish power in 
Germany was well-nigh annihilated. 

What 7vas the effect of this great victory t 

Saxony, the stronghold of the protestants, 
joined the kaiser's party, and many other pro- 
testant states followed the example. 

§ What zvas the state of Germany at this epoch ? 

Most deplorable indeed. The men were 
slain wholesale, property was plundered, lands 
lay uncultivated, houses in rums, and the tide 
of civilisation was arrested. 

Th^ French Intervention {i6js-^6so,) 

To zvhom did Oxeftstieni apply for aid after his defeat at 
Nordlingen ? 

To Richelieu, the chief minister of France, a 
most rigid catholic. 
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Sow could RichtHat eoasait la help the pretcslani jKiriy ? 

He preferred France to the church, of which 
was a cardinal ; and cast in his lot with the 
protestants, hoping to gain thereby something 
for his country. 
JIoui did /hi cardinal thaw his teal in Ihe ctnticsl? 

led four large armies which he sent into 
different parts of the German empire, that thus 

I might divide and conquer. 

'hat was the result efthe French itilerfrrence f 

Victory followed victory ; Ferdinand II. died ; 
and the new kaiser, Ferdinand III,, agreed to a 
treaty of peace. 
JVhai twos this treaty called J 

The Peace of Westphalia {Octoher 24, 
64S). 

What inert the ttrnts eftkis treaty! 

All religious persecution was wholly forbidden. 
Perfect freedom of conscience was allowed. Ail 
regardless of creed, were placed on one 
levet And all the states of Germany were frea 
IVhal territorial choTtgcs loere made iy this treaty ! 

Frederick the "Winter King" was restored 
to the Lower Palatinate ; part of Alsace was 
added to France; and several provinces and 
;ownships were given to Swederu 

(i'hal effeet had these chaHges oH tJu empire ! 

hopelessly d^memheiei, a.'cA 's^'^'*''*-^ 
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once Germany was now a number of states, 
Austria being the chief. 

This was a sad end to the Holy Roman empire after endnring for 
730 years, and brought about by the bigotrj^ of a kaiser who would 
rather haye^ seen Germany without inhabitant than allow the re* 
formed religion tolerance. Wars of defence are bad enough, wars of 
ageression are " foul^ sin," but religious wars have brought more 
dishonour to the christian church uan all its heresies and short* 
comings. 

LEOPOLD Ly sob of Ferdinand III., 1640, Z658-Z705, 47 years. 
JOSEPH lay son of Leopold I., 1676, Z705-Z7ZX, 6 years. 
KARL Yl.y brother of Joseph I., Z683, Z7ZZ-Z740, 39 years. 

Haw long did Ferdinand III, reign ? 

For twelve years. But little need be said of 
him more than this : — He won the great battle 
of Nordlingen over the protestants ; and brought 
the war to an end by the Peace of Westphalia. 

§ Who succeeded him ? 

His son Leopold L, called in contempt "the 
little man in red stockings." 

What wcu the great event of his long reign ? 

The rise of the Kingdom of Prussia. 

JVhat did the kingdom of Prussia rise out of? 

The electorate of Brandenburg, of which 
Prussia was a part 

§ Who was elector of Brandenburg at the PecLce of West' 
phcdia ? 

Frederick William, called the " Great Elector " 
(1620, 1640-1688). 
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Why was Frederick William called the " Great Elector? " 

Because to him the electorate owes its great- 
ness. He was the founder of the greatness of 
the House of Hohenzollern, the present imperial 
family of Germany. 

What sort of a man was Frederick' William^ the Greai 
Elector? 

He was no fighting hero, but a far-seeing 
man, with the rare gift of calling into action 
the talents and energies of those under him. 

How did he show his Tvisdom f 

He encouraged trade, drained bogs, colonised 
waste places, gave a home to refugees, and 
raised an army which made his neighbours 
afraid to molest him. 

Describe the great elector. 

He was thick-set; had brisk eyes, a high 
Roman nose, and a large head, which seemed 
almost gigantic with his huge firizzled wig. 

What were the fruits of his wise administrcUion ? 

When he came to the electorate he found an 
empty exchequer, lands lying waste, and towns 
with few inhabitants. When he died he left a 
full exchequer, with lands well cultivated, towns 
well peopled, and the best army in Europe. 

§ To what refugees did the great elector give a welcome ? 

To 20,000 of the Huguenots or protestants 
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IVkat filly is alhidtd la ! 

Henri IV. of France gave his protestant sub- 
jects leave to worship God in their own way; 
but Louis XIV. abolished this leave, and said 
that all French subjects must be Koman catho- 
lics like himself 

}Vhitl isthUfiolhh and tyrmmital ord^r caUcd^ 

The " Revocation of the Edict of Nantes " 
(i syl). The edict of Henri IV. was called the 
" Edict of Nantes " because it was published 
there. Its abolition by Louis XIV. was called 
its "Revocation." 

Louis XIV. fnO. ItIclI by infamQus pcncculion, confiHatioo or 



ii dniEooni (g dra^nadt Uitiin by Ihc iwi 
idIlc church, and then revoked uw edict 






Whtre did the vise tlettor aUow thest Frtnch nfiitits 
scIlUt 

About Berlin, where they soon made the 
waste sands into potherb-gardens, intToduf:ecl 
many useful trades, and taught the people 
several manufactures. 

§ JfiTW long did this win ilectsr gsvirn BratbltHiurg-T 
For /orty-eight yeais l^i6ivo-\(>%%V 
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By whom was he succeeded^ 

By his son Frederick, who was created " King 
of Prussia." 

Who created the new elector of Brandenburg " King of 
Prussia?'* 

The kaiser, who alone could do it 

Why did Leopold create the elector of Brandenburg ** King 
of Prussia?** 

Because Frederick lent him some troops. In 
reward of which service Leopold conferred on 
the elector the much-coveted title (December 
17, 1700). 

The Turkish Wax (1683-1697). 

What great war was carried on in the reign of Leopold /. f 

The Turkish war. 

. What gave rise to this war? 

The revolt of Hungary towards the close of 
the reign of the last kaiser, Ferdinand III, 

(1656). 

Who headed the revolt ? 

Count Stephen Tek^li ; but the revolt was put 
down, and the lands of the count confiscated. 

What wets the next step ? 

Stephen died, and his son Emeric was in- 
duced by Louis XIV, to form an. aUia»K&^^^:^ 
the Turks, 
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How didlhc suHanfrocitd? 

He proclaimed Emeric "King of Upper 
Hungary," and sent his grand vizier, Kara 
Mustapha, with a large army to support his 
ally. 
Hmu did Leonid J. mat this diffailty ? 

Supported by Sobieski king of Poland, the 
electors of Saxony and Bavaria, and some 
others, he raised an army of 46,000 men to 
drive back, the invaders. 
Whai iiactsifBU(niied the Turkish armi? 

Having garrisoned Hungary, the Turks 
marched to Vienna to take it by assault ; but 
while the besiegers were before the walls suc- 
cour came to the besieged. 

/''real vihat guarleri 

Sobieski at the head of the imperial army, 

Hata did the grand vizier act when he heard that Sobieski 
was at kandt 
He galloped off as fast as he could ride ; and 
the Turkish army fled in all directions, leaving 
everything behind — money, tents, cannon, cha- 
riots, and even the sultan's standard, 

Dcscribt this standard. 

It was of painted calico, with silk cords, 
tassels, and ornaments. Its blazon in leiieis 
oi gold was, "There is but one God, and 
Mahomet is his propWU" 
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Where was this trophy deposited after the victory ? . 

In the palace of Munich, where it was long 
kept and shown to strangers. 

JVkat other spoils were deposited in the same place f 

Many splendid dresses, and the harnesses of 
several horses adorned with silver, gold, and 
precious stones. 

How was Sobieski honoured for this victory! 

He was almost worshipped by the people, but 
the kaiser greeted him with chilling politeness. 

Why so! 

Because he was jealous of him, as Saul was 
of David when he had slain Goliath. 

Sobieski, announcing his victory to his wife, says in his letter : — 
*' It was indeed a complete overthrow. It was like the explosion of 
a mine, it was so sudden. After the battle the elector of Bavaria 
and many other of the princes fell on my neck and kissed me. Tlie 
generals hobted me on their shoulders and carried me through the 
ranks. Wherever I went, ' Lon^ live Sobieski 1 ' ' Sobieski for 
ever 1 ' Huzza 1 ' sounded on all sides. Mothers and children ran 
to touch me ; old men covered my hands with^ kisses ; and those 
who could not get through the crowd, waved their hats or handker- 
chiefs, shouting with one voice, 'God save Sobieski! Welcome 
Sobieski! Huzza!'" 

Emeric Tekeli lived in retirement in Turkey, and the crown of 
Hungary, which was elective before, was made hereditary in the 
house of Austria, to which it is still attached. 



Wars with France (ie73-ie97). 

Who was the main cause of these continual wars! 

Louis XIV., who wanted to weaken Germany 
in order to make the Rhin^ xVv^ \io\»A^as?^ <2>^. 
France, 
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IVhom did he send to the Rhine provinces to effect this 
object i 

Marshal-general Turenne, who was opposed 
by Montecuculli, the Austrian commander. 

What turns done i 

No battle was fought ; but while Turenne was 
visiting a battery he was shot, and a treaty of 
peace was agreed ta 

WhcU kind of soldier was Turenne ? 

He was undoubtedly the foremost man of 
France; mighty in battle, and unrivalled in, 
military tactics. 

What sort of man was he f 

Clear-sighted, kind-hearted, of noble mind 
and the simplest habits, just and generous. He 
was sixty-four years old at death, and was buried 
at St Denis \iyfue\ amongst the kings of 
France (1675). 

How long did general Montecuculli survive his rival? 

Six years. He retired from public life, and 
was killed (at the age of seventy-three) by a 
beam falling on him (1681). 

§ How did Louis XIV. violate the treaty of peace which 
he had signed at Nimeguen [Nim-g'n], in Hollattd? 

He seized the town of Strasburg on a 
Sunday, while the inhabitants were gone to 
Frankfort for the annua\ laii (^i(i^i^. 
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How long did France hold this important town f 

Till the Franco-German war, when it was 
restored to Germany (187 1). 

How else did Louis break the peace of Nimeguen ? 

He renewed hostilities on the most frivolous 
pretences, and in one of these aggressions the 
beautiful castle of Heidelberg was destroyed 
(1688). 

In the cellar under the castle is the fjunoys Heidelberg Tun, a 
monster tub thirty-six feet long and twenty-four feet high, capable 
pf containing 800 hogsheads of liquor, l^iis tim was not in exist- 
ence at the time referred to above. The castle was rebuilt in the 
eighteenth century, and the tun was constructed in 1751. The new 
castle was destroyed by lightning in 1764, but the tun is still shown 
to visitors. 

How did Europe show its disapproval of these agressions J 
England, Spain, Holland, and Savoy joined 
Germany against France; and after several 
battles had been fought with varying success, 
another peace was proposed. 

What was the new treaty of peace called? 

The Peace of Ryswick, because the treaty 
was signed at Ryswick in Holland (1697). 



War of the Spanish Succession 
(1701-1714). 

Why did Louis XIV. again disturb the peace of Europe? 

He wanted to get Spain into his t^o^^x.^Vs^ 
Europe resisted 
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What possible pretence could France make to the kingdom 
of Spaing 

Carlos 11. of Spain dying without issue, 
Germany and France both claimed the right 
of successioa 

On what did Louis base his claim to Spain? 

Carlos left the crown to Philip, a second 
cousin, grandson of the French king. 

On what did the kaiser of Germany base his claim ? 

Mainly on two grounds : first, because Spain 
and Germany had been already united in Karl 
V. ; and next, because it had been stipulated in 
the Treaty of the Pyrenees that Spain was in no 
wise to be united to France. 

What was done ? 

Louis proclaimed his grandson Philip, and 
Leopold his son Karl " King of Spain." 

What was the result? 

War was proclaimed and lasted for twelve 
years. 

IVhat is this war called? 

The "War of the Spanish Succession." 

Who joined Germany against France ? 

England, Prussia, Portugal, Holland, and 
Savoy. 
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Who commanded these allied forces f ' 

Marlborough, the English general, aided by 
prince Eugene of Savoy. 

IVhat battles did Marlborough win over the French ? 

Those of Blenheim, Ramillies, Turin, Oude- 
nard, and Malplaquet. 

Whai great naval battle was won by the English over the 
French fleet ? 

That of Mal%a, won by admiral Rook (1702- 
1712). 

What effect had this strain upon France ? 

The country was brought almost to the verge 
of utter ruin. 

§ Who died in the fourth year of the war f 

The kaiser Leopold I., leaving his son Joseph 
as his successor. 

How long did JosETK I. reign? 

Only six years. He died the year after the 
battle of Malplaquet (171 1). 

What effect had the death of Joseph on the Spanish 
difficulty f 

It brought it to a close. 

PVhy did the death of Joseph bring the Spanish war to a 
close? 

Because Karl, one of the claimants, being 
then emperor of Germany, withdrew; and the 
grandson of Louis, after all, became kixv^ <^^ 
Spain. 
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Last 7ears of Kaiser Karl VI. 

//aw long did Karl VI. reigti f 

About twenty-nine years. He died of small- 
pox, and was the last kaiser of the male line of 
the House of Habsburg, 

What sort of a man was }ii f 

A heavy, humane man, stately and dull 
I/oia is he describid by out who knew him iiiillf 

As a short, squat figure, with a thick neck 
sunk between his shoulders, a big head, and 
piercing eyes. 
To vihem did he team the et 

To his daughter Maria Theresa, who, being a 
woman, was legally unable to reign. 

//ow did Karl VI. tide ci'ir thii difcultyf 

He made a new law, called " the Pragmatic 
Sanction,"* in favour of his daughter ; and 
inost of the powers of Europe agreed to it. 
Who opposed it} 

The duke of Bavaria, who protested that he 
himself ought to be kaiser. 

^rmHtOy mrint b; Ihe "PnermDc SaEtcrioa:" butlticrmrv 
]dH_'-frKTiu(k:RADCtldnJ'rarhiddaicihepDpe(oLr'~'< 
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Because his wife was the daughter and he 
himself grandson of kaiser Leopold I. 
tfAat Ttlalian was Maria Tluresa to the same haistrt 

Granddaughter by a younger branch, and 
wholly without any claim on the spear side, 
jraa/ wa: the result of this cp?ilttitien f 

Another war, which lasted till the death of 
the duke, who called himself kaiser Karl VII. 
(1742-1745). 
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Literature of the Seventeentli 
Century. 

H'Aai was the lUtrary chanulir of the stvenlctKtk 

It was the dark period of German literature. 
War crushed out the spirit of men and paralyzed 
both science and art. 



What nroi chariuter ef Hliral«re tboi in vogue t 

Tales of adventure, like Gil Bias and 
Roderick Random, etc 

Name a fopidar ramance of Ihii eharaeler bnm^ out im 
CermoHy in the sevatteentk centu/y f 
The Adventures of Simplicivs Simplimiimtts. 
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in-isoner. Here more adventures follow, till at last weary of life, 
worn out with fatigue, broken in spirit, and disappointed^ in all his 
hopesj he retires from the world and turns hermit. This popular 
tale gives us a graphic picture of society in the Thirty-Years' War. — 
This tale is by Christopher GrintmelshauseHf who died 1676, 

The Robinson Crusoe period followed the^^a^r.^:^. Of this class 
of romance, Octavia^ by Anton Ulrich of Brunswick, is well known. 
It is a capital tale, full of anecdotes, episodes, incidents, and 
historical traditions. 

The Marvellous and Veracious Visions 0/ Philander of Sitte- 
wald (1650), is^ a romance of different^ character to either of the 
foregoing. It is a prose satire on the vices and follies of the day, 
and contains many important details of the Thirty-Years' War. The 
vices of the age are castigated in dreams or visions : Thus, one 
vision, called "the army of the dead," lashes die^ lawyers, and ridi- 
cules their chicanery and jargon. Another gibbets the foU^ of 
astrology. Another the bastanl German language, distorted into 
Brummagem French and Italian, as Johnson and Addison a little 
later tortured the English language into Latin. In another vision 
the author directs his shaft against the /xVArifj^r^y school of novels, 
their immoral tendency, their coarseness^ and their bad influence. 
One chapter " On Military Life " is especially excellent, and is often 
referred to in proof of the savage brutality of the period. 

§ What poets lived in the seventeenth century? 

War is not the time of poetry, but during this 
stormy period flourished what are called the 
Silesian poets. 

Who were the chief of this school? 

Opitz, Paul Fleming, and Andrew Gryph, all 
bom in Silesia. 

WhcU is Opitz called? 

" The father of modem German poetry." 

WhcU is Paul Fleming ccUled? 

"The German Herrick."* 

• Robert Herrick an English poet of the time ot CtotcwtrJDk. «sA Q:MB\«^'V^. 
He wrote sacred and erotic poetry, sho^rnng a VuxMXvanX iaatwc^ «»». «««?=«' 

qusdntness. 
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n Gerniany." 

S What is the characlir ef the fttlry of Martin Ofilt 
(1597-1639}? 
The language is chaste and the metre smooth, 
but there is no glow, no deep passion, no 
brilliant fancy. 

What are his two best pnxluctians f 

An historic poem called Ladhlaus, and a 
didactic one called Consolalkn in the TroubUt 
of War. 

% iVhat is the eharacter ef Paul Fleming's pBtlry ( 1609- 
164a)? 

It is far more vigorous and full of life than that 
of Opitz. He stands, indeed, at the head of 
all the lyric poets of the seventeenth century. 

What are Us htsi foeim f 

A sonnet On Myself, and his own epitaph 
written only four days before his death, These 
are gems of real poetry. He also wrote some ex- 
quisite love songs. 

g What poetry diJ Andraa Cryfih virile {l6l6-l6^)T 

Comedies and tragedies, ia the style of 
Seneca, the Latin poet. 

mat is thai style? 

Pompous, declamatory, and overstrained. 
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Authors of the Seventeenth Century 
not Poets, 



Leibnitz and StahL 
WhB was William Uibnilt (1646-1116)^ 

A philosopher, mathematician, and historian. 
His scholarship was probably never equalled, 
certainly never surpassed. 

What Msliiries did hi turifi 1 

A History of the House of Bmnsunck in 
latin, and Annals of Germany in French. 
What is the title efhis chief phihs<fki(cd varir 

Theoiocea, which contains his theological 
ideas also. It is written in French. 

Why did not Leibnils ivrile in CermaH t 

Because German was wholly despised by the 
gentry and by scholars. French was the lan- 
guage of the gentry, and Latin of the learned. 
The court spoke French, the schools Latin. 

"Aai -mere the special crelehets oflhis great thinker f 

That man is a compound of body monads 
and mind vionads, which act together by fre- 
established harmony. 



thinking clock 
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On lehal suhjcd did IMhniti differ from Locke, our gnal 
English philosopher ? 

On the subject of innate ideas. 
li'hal -was Lock^s theory about innate idtas t 

That the mind at birth is wholly blank, like a 
sheet of white paper; and that all our ideas are 
implanted on it by education and exi)erienc& 

IVhal '.lias the Iheary 0/ Leibnitz? 

That the germs of thought are in the mind at 
birth, as seed in trees and flowers ; that these 
germs are matured by age and supplemented by 
education and experience. 

Th«bnilii at bitthofDD Lvo individndi tt predsdyBlUceflnf more 







Hence what ii called genius, or the naiural fadlily 
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Describe Leibnitx f 

He was a man of middle size, spare, but of 
vigorous frame. His countenance was pleasant, 
his eyes keen, his hair prematurely grey, and he 
stooped in his walk. 

7 J-n« was SlaAHi66o-i73i)? 

A great chemist and philosopher. 
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For what chemical theory is he known ? 

That of phlogiston or the principle of flame. 

What is the meaning of the word phlogiston ? 

It is a Greek word, meaning " the thing that 
sets on fire." 



Phlego^ Gk., " I burn," phlogUtos "set on fire." Stahl thought 
that fire bums because fuel contains phlc^^ton or the element of 
fire. Lavoisier, a century later, proved that fire^ heat, and light, are 
due simply to the breaking up of the elements of fuel and their new 
combinations, as when the carbon and hydrogen of fuel are sejKirat^, 
and by combining with oxygen of au:, n^e carbonic acid gas 
{farhon and oxygenic and water ijiydrogen and water)* 



% What theological theory did Stahl teach ? 

That there is a living principle, which he 
called anima mundi (the soul of the world) ; 
and that to this principle the light and virtue of 
every thing i^f due. 

Repeat the lines of Pope which embody Stahl 'j idea. 

Speaking of the anima mundi^ the poet says 
it — 

** Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees. 
Lives thro' all life, extends thro' all extent. 
Spreads undividea, oj^erates unspent, 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part^ 
As full and perfect in a hair as heart ; 
As full and perfect in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums. 

Explain how these lines embody StahPs idea. 

Pope says the warmth of the sun, the fresh- 
ness of the breeze, the light of the stars, the 
blossom of the flowers, the soul of man, and the 
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inspiration of angels, are all due to the attima 
viundi, which operates in all things and yet is 

never exhausted. 

IVhat is ihii IhcoTy nme called? 

Pantheism, that is the theory that " God is in 
all things," 

ThoK whs ol>i«t to lhi> lh««7 isy, il ix n' 

mxlin '■& duimi dutint abjtcls. To deny Ihii [he clock 
in Ihfldock, isbyoomevia todenylbai be made ii; ami ta 



Twenty-second Step in the Progress 
of Germany. 

PRUSSIA RISES TO A E0R0PE4N POWER. 
MARIA THERESA, KAISERIN. 



[KARL VII., Ndhih, 
her husband, 1745-77* 
IJSO. JOEKPH ttigr 



■SKI., .„j-.74jl ; FRANCIS I., 

i JOSEPH II., h»H>n, .^s- 



Wha lucciedid Karl VT. ou the IhrttH ef Germany 7 

Maria Theresa, his daughter ; but as women 
were not allowed lo reign in Germany, there was 
always a nominal kaiset. 
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Who were the nominal kaisers during the kaiseraU of 
Maria Theresa i 

The duke of Bavaria, who called himself Elarl 
VII. ; Francis I., her husband ; and Joseph 11., 
her son ; but Maria Theresa was the real ruler. 

How long did Maria Theresa rule? 

For forty years. She was a real power, and 
greatly influenced the history of the people over 
whom she ruled. 

What was her influence ? 

Most admirable ; but, unhappily, much of her 
reign was marred by war. 

"Who made war on this excellent kaiserin ? 

The duke of Bavaria, and Frederick the Great 
of Prussia. 

Why did the duke of Bavaria make Ttfor on Maria 
Theresa ? 

Because he said he had a greater right to the 
throne {see below). 

Leopold I. 



Maria Antoinette 
married the duke of Bavaria Joseph I. Karl VI. 

I I • 

Karl (claimant). Maria Amelia Maria Tmbrbsa 

married Karl (claimant). 

Observe Karl is grandson of I.«opold, and his wife erand-datighter, 
through the elder brother Joseph. Whereas Maria Theresa is grand- 
daughter through the vounger brother Karl VI. ; but Karl VI., who 
succeeded Joseph on the throne, left the crown to his daughter ^&»^ 
Theresa. Karl (the claimant) said the \uaattX !QwaiL<\ xvsA ^^ «* Nax>» 
prejudice, and hence the contest. 
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How did Maria Theresa act in this difficulty ? 

She went to Hungary, where she was undoubt- 
edly queen, and said to the national coimcil, 
"Hungarians, I, your queen, commit myself 
and my infant boy to your protection." 

How did the Hungarians respond to this appeal? 

They vowed they would defend their charge 
with their life-blood; raised a large army, 
marched to Bavaria, and took Munich its 
capital 

What did Karly the elector of Bavaria, and claimant of 
the crown, do ? 

He fled to Frankfort, where he got crowned 
kaiser ; strutted a little time, like a poor player 
on the stage, and died suddenly within three 
years (i745)- 

Who was then made kaiser in his stead? 

The husband of Maria Theresa, who was 
called kaiser Francis I. ; but he took no part 
in the government 

How did he employ his time 7 

Chiefly in experimental chemistry,- and in 
searching for the philosopher's stone. 

§ Why did Frederick the Great of Prussia make war on 
Maria Theresa? 

Because he wanted to have Silesia, and the 
kaiserin would not give it up. 
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What claim had Frederick^ king of Prussia^ to Silesia f 

In 1537 the duke of Silesia made an arrange- 
ment with the elector of Brandenburg, that, if 
either failed in succession, the other should have 
both dominions. 

Which line failed? 

That of Silesia ; but kaiser Leopold I. refused 
to allow the elector of Brandenburg to take it 
according to the bargain, and laid claim to it 
himself. 

On what pretext did the king of Prussia claim the pro^ 
vince ? 

The elector of Brandenburg had changed his 

title and rank into the king of Prussia, and 

Frederick affirmed that the province belonged 

to him. 

What did this bone of contention lead to ? 

The three Silesian wars between Austria and 
Prussia, which continued, with certain intervals, 
for twenty-three years. 

Which of these three wars was the most disastrous 7 ' 

The third, which lasted seven years ; and is 
therefore called the " Seven- Years' War " (1756- 

1763). 

What was the result of each of the tvars? 

In every case Silesia remained in the hands 
of Prussia, when peace gave an interval to the 
struggle. 
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JIo7t/ did Frederick the Greai of Prussia provoke the first 
Silesian War? 

He sent an ambassadot VoNvwxv^^ ^«^t\iv^ to 
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help Maria Theresa against her other enemies, 
if she would consign to him the province of 
Silesia. 

What reply did the young kaiserin ffmke to this proposal ? 

She indignantly rejected it ; and Frederick of 
Prussia at once began hostilities. 

How did the king of Prussia begin hostilities? 

Being already in Silesia, he had no difficulty 
in driving out the Austrian garrison, which was 
wholly unprepared for such an attack (i 740). 

How was the war carried on ? 

In the following spring the kaiserin sent an 
army against the Prussians, but it was utterly 
defeated at Molwitz (1741). 

What was the result of this defeat ? 

France and Spain^ with Bavaria and Saxony, 
joined Prussia, and attacked Austria in five 
different points at once. 

How did the young kaiserin then ttxtf 

It was then that she applied to the Hun- 
garians, who vowed to protect her (see p. 2t>2), 

Whom did Maria Theresa send to oppose Frederick II, of 
' Prussia ? 

Her husband's brother Karl, prince of Lor- 
raine; but he was no military genius^ ^sA^-as* 
easily defeated 
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IVhai was the result of this overt hnrw ? 

Maria Theresa sued for peace. Silesia was 
given up to Prussia. And thus ended the First 
Silesian War ^1742). 



The Second Silesian War 
(1744-1745). 

How did the SUesian War hreak out atuw? 

Maria Theresa continued at war with France 
and Bavaria, after she had made peace with 
Prussia, and George II. of England became her 
ally. 

Who was appointed to command the British allied troops t 
Lord Stair — a most incompetent soldier, whose 
blundering nearly ruined the army placed under 
him. 

How so? 

He encamped within four leagues of the 
French host ; allowed his army to be so hemmed 
in on all sides, as to be cut off both from sup- 
plies and a way of retreat. 

How zvas he rescued from this perilous situcUion ? 

King George II. came up, saw at once the 
blunder, and resolved to cut his way through 
the enemy, or perish in the attempt 

Where was this ? 

Near Dettingen, a village of Bavaria, on the 
right bank of the river Maine. 
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Who held the defiled 

De Grammont, with 25,000 men, who un- 
wisely shifted his position. King George at 
once detected the blunder, and took advantage 
of it. 

What address did the king make to his soldiers ? 

" Now, boys, for the honour of old England ! 
Be steady ! Behave well, and the French will 
run. Fire I" 

What was the result? 

Shock followed shock; but on marched the 
British soldiers, driving horse and foot before 
them. Still on they marched, with murderous 
fire, till the enemy fled in full retreat 

Why is the battle of Dettingen indirectly remarkable ? 

Because it was the last battle in which any 
king of England has been allowed to take a 
personal part 

What effect had this victory on Frederick the Great of 
Prussia ? 

He was much alarmed, and at once made an 
alliance with France and Bavaria. 

How did Maria Theresa cut F 

She declared that Frederick had violated the 
peace by allying himself to her enemies, and had 
therefore forfeited Silesia. 

Ifo7V did the king of Prussia resent this menace? 

He instantly prepared for battle; and thus 
began the Second Silesian War (1744). 
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§ Hsw was the '.var rinewcd? 

Frederick of Prussia marched at once into 
Bohemia, but was driven back by Karl, duke of 
Lorraine. 
How Toas Ihe laar continufd} 

Frederick fought on, won several victories, 
and Maria Theresa was obliged again to sue for 
peace. 

IVhal lemis o/pt/Ki 

The confirmation of Silesia to Prussia. And 
thus ended the Second Silesian War (1745). 

Karl, who dlled him^ir luiKr Kul VII., being dead, Maria 

The Third Silesian or Seven fears' 
■War (1756-1763). 

Hmotvcre Ikinattau ef Eurepe arranged intht " Sevta- 
Yeari li'ar!" 

Most strangely. France, which had hitherto 
been opposed to Austria, now sided with Maria 
Theresa ; and England, which had been in alli- 
ance with Austria, joined Prussia. 

fVJm vitrt the Austrian allies in ike Seven - Yeari' Wvl 

France, Russia, Sweden, Poland, and for a 

short time — Saxony. 
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Who were the allies of Frederick the Greats 

England, Hanover, and Hessen. 

Who were the chief commanders oh the Austrian side? 

Karl prince of Lorraine, Daun, Laudon, and 
Fermor the Russian general 

Baun pronounce Doun, I«audon pronounce Loudon, 
Who -were the chief commanders on the Prussian side? 

Frederick II. king of Prussia, the two dukes 
of Brunswick, and the duke of Cumberland. 

Which two generals were withdrawn in /7J'7 for incom* 
petency? 

Karl prince of Lorraine, the brother of kaiser 
Francis L, and the duke of Cumberland. 

Who supplied their places ? 

Marshal Daun supplied the place of prince 
Karl, and Ferdinand duke of Brunswick that 
of the duke of Cumberland. 

IT What was the object of Frederick IT, king of Prussia in 
the first campaign of the Seven^ Years' war? 

To detach Saxony from Austria. 

Why did he so earnestly desire to detach Saxony from 
Austria ? 

Because its contiguity to Prussia and Silesia 
made it a dangerous field of operation for his 
enemies to possess. 

How did he carry out his object? 

He marched suddenly into Saxony, won a 

L 



V GRE.4T POWER. 



great battle, and the Saxons either laid down 
their arms or entered the Prussian service 
(.7S<i)- 



IT Hmii diJ he bt^n the leamd aattpaign of the i 
Years' ■aiarf 

He marched into Bohemia; and defeated 
Karl duke of Lorraine, the kaiser's brothel 
(■7S7). 
Byvihomwas ht alteuhed in June of the tame year f 

By marshal Daun, who succeeded in driving 
him out of Bohemia, ^* 

Sou did pTideriek of Prussia recewr this defeat f 

He marched into Saxony and defeated thi 
French allies at Roiba^h so signally, that the 
"rout of Rosbach" has become a French 
proverb. 
IVhat other victory foUowed in Dteember ef Ike i 

The overthrow of the Austrians at Leuthen, 
in Silesia. Prince Karl, the Austrian general 
was never after entrusted with an army. 

1 IVhat IH3I the great baltU of the third campaign t 

That of Zorrdorf, In Brandenburg. This 
was the most bloody battle of the Seven- Years 
War. (Aug. 25, 1758). 
Against whom vias il fought ? 

The Russian allies of Austria, led by Genenl 
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Fermor. Some 20,000 Russians were slain, 
and many were made prisoners. 

What check did Frederick of Prussia receive in October of 
the same year? 

Going to the relief of his brother in Saxony, 
he was surprised by the Austrians in a night 
attack ; and was obliged to retreat into Silesia, 
where he remained till the following Spring. 

IT Which year of the ^^ Seven* Years' War" was the 
most disastrous to Prussia ? 

The fourth. In this campaign Frederick 
suffered j^t Kunersdorf, near Berlin, the 
greatest defeat of his whole reign (Aug. 12, 

1759)- 

Who were his opponents i 

The allied Austrian and Russian armies. 

IVJicU was the Prussian loss in this great battle ? 

Above 17,000 men. Broken-hearted, the 
king wrote in pencil to his chief minister, " All 
is lost Save the royal family." 

How was the calamity he feared averted? . 

By a quarrel between the Austrian and Rus- 
sian generals, who neglected therefore to march 
to Berlin, and Prussia was saved 

§ What further calamity befell Frederick in November^ 
the same year? 

Fink, one of his generals, surrendered with 

L 2 
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his whole army to marshal Datm. The marshal 
then took possession of Dresden, in Saxony, 
and wintered there. 

IT What battles were fought in the ffth catnpmgn of the 
Seven- Yeari Wart 

Those of Liegnitz (in August) and Torgau* 
(in November), both of which the Prussians 
won (1760). 

How was the victory of Liegnitz won f 

The Austrians under Laudon intended to 
surprise the Prussians in a night attack, but it 
so happened that Frederick had shifted his 
place of encampment, and Laudon fell into a 
trap. 

What was the result of this misadventure f 

Laudon lost 4,000 men, 6,000 more were 
wounded, eighty-two cannons fell into the hands 
of the Prussians, and Laudon retreated in full 
flight 

§ Over whom was the victory of Torgau obtained? 

The united Austrian and Russian armies. 
This action can scarcely be called a victory, but 
it was as good as one. 

Why so ? 

Because the allied armies retreated during 
the night, and Saxony fell again into the hands 
of the king of Prussia. 

• " JLiegnitz " pronounce L«<t-nitx. "Iot^nx" v^cnAvoN.'CA.Tor-cvvi, 



y 

I 
I 
I 
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If IFAat ocairrid in the sixth year of the war ? 

Nothing of any moment ; but in the seventh 
year, Russia, Sweden, and France withdrew 
from the war, and the kaiserin, Maria Theiesa, 
L Bued for peace {1763). 
I Where was the treaty signed? 

At Hubertsburg, in Saxony. By this treaty 
Frederick 11., the Great, of Prussia, was the 
acknowledged lord of Silesia. 

'kai TBO! the gnat foUtii^al effect of this slru^e 

between Austria and Prussiai 
Germany was divided into two great powers, 
Austria and Prussia; and the kingdom of 
Prussia, which before the war was of no 
moment, was at once acknowledged one of 
the powers of Europe. 



The Peace improved by Maria 
Theresa and Frederick the Great. 

U H(rji did Maria Theresa emphy herself in times of 
peaeei , , . 

Most wisely in promoting the well-being of 
her subjects; so that Austria rapidly increased 
^in wealth, prosperity, and population. 
^^^What measures did she take far this wiie eitdf 
H" She encouraged the arts and 5.c.\e,wt^s,, -^j^cr 
Blected trade, established scViccte, wA -^x^ 
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prizes for useful inventions, good gardening, 
and superior husbandry. 
IVhal vmiHse laTus did she abolish f 

The game laws, the right of sanctuary, the 
persecution of witches, examination by torture, 
the Inciuisition, and all religious inequalities. 

Wia/ effcd luas produced hy this roist legislalioti I 

Austria became one of tbe richest and most 
prosperous countries in the world, where poverty 
and want were absolutely unknown. 

If Ifmu did Frederick the Crial of Prussia etapby 
i,v„,// ■■./,„, ./,,«? ^ '^' 

Like the kaiserin, most wisely and welL 
Every year he made a tour of his kingdom to 
make himself personally acquainted with the 
state of affairs. 

Bbw did he beautify his kingdom f 

He built the palace of Sans Soud at Pots- 
dam, for a royal residence; beautified Berli; 
with new builings, and enriched it with works 
of art 

What were his amusements ? 

He was fond of books, wrote in French 
numerous works both in prose and verse, and 
was passionately fond of musia 

S liliont did he invite to his court la assist hin ij 
liltrary pursuits ? 

Voltaire, the French author ; but Voltaire waa 
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no courtier, and Frederick was obliged to dis- 
miss hini. 

§ What was the greatest praise of this truly great king? 

His hatred of all shams, and his real love of 
his people. Though most liberal, he practised 
such wise economy that he left at death 
a full treasury, and a kingdom extremely 
prosperous. 

How did he dress ? 

With Spartan simplicity — a military cocked 
hat; a soldier's blue coat with red facings, far 
from new, and generally besmeared with snuff ; 
thick military boots, guiltless of blacking ; and 
a walking-stick. 

What picture of him is best knmvn t 

He is best known as a little wiry old man, 
slightly stooping in his figure, but dignified, 
simple, and stiff as a poker; or mounted on a 
jog-trot mare. 

IVken mounted on his mare what was his peculiarity? 

He carried a walking-stick, which he held 
upright, and from time to time struck the 
patient brute between the ears. 

What was he familiarly called by his subjects f 

"Old Father Fritz;" and the people per- 
fectly adored him. 
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Partition, of Poland. 

mat polity of Prussia cannot bt justified i 

Its policy of encroachmenL It had added 
Silesia and then coveted Poland. 



Only its weakness. So Prussia proposed to 
Russia and Austria to take possession of the 
country and divide the spoils. 
How often tvas Poland preyed upon by thtse spoilen f 

Three times within twelve years. After the 
first aggression the Poles resisted; this led to 
war and a second partition. Further resistance 
led to a third and final partition, 

RuiSia took iBi.ooo iquBro mlics, Pnissia S*i™Ot '^^ Amtlill 
4S,i]iia, ]I nould b« abiurd lo iiruinpt any )u«[licaliaa of Ihii 

maiden and sn innocenl lund. The liui of cnipire is a maitcrlm 

boundaries." The liver Rhiae is Lhe coveted bDundnry oT Frsnoe, 
04id it U not very hmtl to kd what Grotco, Gcrmaiiy, uid Auum 
covet for their houodoiies. 



Twenty-Third Step in the 
of Germany. 



Wlhen jwti German generally used in Germany f 

Not till the eighteenth century, and t 

then it took many years before the gentry and 
scholars would employ it. 
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Why was this ? 

Because the whims of authors had so spoilt 
the language by tags of Latin, Italian, French, 
and English, that it was a "mere thing of rags 
and patches." 

Who first rescued it from its degradation t 

Wolf, Thomasius, Spener, and Gellert 

§ Who was Woif {1679-17 S4)^ 

A philosopher who followed Leibnitz. Leib- 
nitz wrote in French or Latin, but Wolf wrote 
his elementary works in German. 

PFho was Thomasius (1658- 1728)? 

A lecturer and periodical writer who em- 
ployed German, and used all his endeavours to 
induce his countrymen to do the same. 

Who was Spener (1635- 1 705) ? 

A preacher and theological writer, who always 
employed German both in his sermons and in 
his writings. 

Who was Gellert (1715-1769)? 

A poet and moralist, who delivered lectures, 
and wrote poetry in German. Like Wolf, 
Thomasius, and Spener, he helped greatly to 
improve it, and make it the national language. 

IT By what great authors were these pioneers followed? 

By Klopstock, Lessing, Goethe,* and Schiller. 

* " Goethe " pronounce Ctut-th, The m = the French eu in/eM, fat. 
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W^ 7iias KlopslQck (1708-1803)? 

The autlior of an epic poem in Germaa 
hexameters, entitled the Messiah. His country- 
men call him the " Milton of Germany." 

Ths general scheme of KInuEock'i Matlali U u .follcnn ^— 

in prayer, and En ihc intcriin Satan sends A dream to Judas, aad 
enters -the heart of Calaphfls. CaUphas now calU lo^lhfr the 
Jewish cciukU in }ila owd palaffl, aod the caiin^ determine #ijil 
Jesni must be put ta deaih. WhQe the coondl 11 [n the pidaa 



s him hack 10 the Ri 



cmoitxion, the draTh, 



KIopstDdli has chosen for his sntject 

I — his betiaya], tnai, cniufiilont Boil 

m. Miiion, in nis Parodist Rtgaiiicd, Kleucd Iba 

of Christ's ministpy— the temptation in As -"-" 



tlie clanag days at the Messiah— hu betrayal, ttiai, ■ 

ililton dea^ed il M the anur™ of Par , . 

temptation to the earden. Adam, oar first fedetal head, beio^ 
tempted, felt r and death came upon the race of man. Oinst, our 
second federal head, being templed, stood; and death was swaHinred 
up dT victory. The first Adam broaght death into the wotld, tha 
sccaai Adam life everlasting. 

A poet and prose author He wrote fables, 
several plays, and a treatise on painting and 
poetry called Laocoon. All in Gennan. 

Why is Ltsiingia highly esltemtdl 

Because his style is singularly lucid and 
vigorous, and his language model German. 
What is kit ehief poetical drama? 

Nathan (he Wise. The character of Nathan 
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•is meant for Moses Mendelssohn, 
porary and a friend. 

_.._ Kheme of the play is as follows ;~NalhaTi, a rich Jsw 

I^'up IB his own dMghlcf. Htr mothtr''dLrd"in ch.'ldtir.hT^d 
' Ihtr slsrling for Asia]™, wh«o h-^ was slain, soil iht infani 

■n Becha wa5 eighteen yrars old, during tlie uletnce of ihB 

uiE, his housfi cauehl fiic, ajkI Rccha. would have periehed 
flames if she hod not been rescued W Coandci a CBptivo 

nr lecently liberated bf the Saltan Saladin. 

ndc falls in lave with Recha, )nit licing vaired lo celibacy 
could not marry, and it tunis out that he and Recha are hfULhcr and 
tfisler, the children of Assad, the Sullon's brother. 



It affecting the plot in the least. 

g WJie wai Goitht (l'2^o-l%i2)'l 

e was called by his countrymen the " prince 
of German poets." and his influence on litera- 
ture was wholly unparalleled. He also wrote 
novels. 

What art his chief novels erromancts ittpreseJ 
The Sorrows of Werther anAWilhelm Meisler. 

The farmer of these created a tett^-eu oT praise nod censun iar 



'^^^ -^eme is mis:— "Werlher ta a youne Gernuin nuLdpnt nf 
lancr and Hmdiive dispoutiot]. who falls [ 



, feeUiiB, ot; 
The tcheme is thii:- 

Doetit; lancr and Hmd r . — - 

(a tylX the betrothed end anetwanji the wife of Albert. 
IwcODies intimate iridi Albert, wha invites him to hi- '-- - 
'" -Iher renews his lave-making, which^ Lotli 

Hicn pats an end la bis lUe and the lale al tl 
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Hmv did Frederick the Great of Prussia prcvoke the jh j. 
Silesian Wart 

He sent an ambassador to Vienna, ofTering to 
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H'Sa/ art his chiif poitUal viarksi 

Hermann and Dorothea, in hexameter verse ; 
Iphigenta, a classical play ; and Faust, a dramatic 
poem in two parts. 



a objecl 









1, Ihoa 
utcd w 



1 worid. 



E Eiuter bymn chained fror 



'iS-S^ 



I Who loas SchiUcr {^ttfi-y^ia^l 

Probably the greatest poetic genius of modem 
times. Superior to Goethe as a dramatist, and 
wholly without equal in his allegorical ode 
called the Song of the Bell. 

jnal txcillmt frost ifork did Schiller ■airilt! 

'YV^ History of the Thirty -Year^ IVar. 

What wai his first flayi 

" The Robbers," which excited among the 
young men of Germany a mad enthusiasm ; and 
gave birth to a series of novels and plays about 
brigands. 
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Wha objiclid to iht play ? 

The duke of Wiirtemberg his superior officer, 
who forbade him to produce any more plays 
without submitting them first to his approval 

Whai effiet had this prohibition on [ht young army 
,urg,<mf 

He deserted, and hved in hiding under a 
false name J but produced play after play with 
extraordinary success. 

What art hit best plays f 

" Wallenstein," in three parts; "William 
Tell," " Don Carlos," the " Bride of Messina," 
"Joan of Arc," and " Mary Stuart." 
What is Ike " Song of the Bell" ! 

An allegory of human life; each phase of 
life being varied by corresponding metre and 
melody. 

tx>rd Lyiton and BiownlnE have timalatcd tbii exqiuste poem. 
It mat poets lived aUui the same lime as Goethe and 
Sckiller? 

Voss, Kotzebue, and Schlegel. These do 
not lake the same rank as Klopstock, Goethe, 
and Schiller, but are far superior to any other 
of the modem German poets. 
Whaldid Voss produce (i1Sl-ii^)1 

He translated into German heKtmeters the 
Jliad and Odyssey of Homer. His translation 
takes the same place in Germany as Pope!* 
translation does among us. 
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JVha^ else did Voss translate ? 

Virgil, Hesiody and Horace. The last was a 
failure. 

§ Who was JCotzebue (1761-1819)? 

A clap-trap dramatic author, whose plays have 
been adopted and produced on tli^ English 
stage. 

PtxarrOt The Stranger^ Lcver^ Vcws, die Vtrgft* ^tlkeStm, 
The Indian* in En£^landf etc., are English adaptatioosof Kotgeboe's 
plays. 

§ Who was Schlegel (i'j6'j'i%^$)l 

The translator of Shakespeare into Germaiv 
He was a friend of Goethe and Schiller. 

Gesner (1730-1788) was a pretty idyllic poet, ooce well known in 
England by his Death of AM. 

Zimmermann (Z728-Z793) was no less known for his essay On 

Solitude, 

^ Sturm (1740-X786) author of Sturm's ReJUciions^ was also at one 
time read extensively in England. Translations of the Death of 
Abel J Zimmerman on Solitude^ and Sturm's ReJUctiont were 
published in the series called the British Classics. 

IT What great philosophers lived in the golden period of 
German literature? 

Kant, Fichte, [2 syl\ Schelling, and HegeL 

Who was Kant (1724- 1804)? 

One of the hardest thinkers that ever lived. 
He was of Scotch extraction. 

What is his great work called? 

The Critique of Pure Reason. 
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[f^ai 'Was his peculiar theory ? 

That objects nre two-fold — what they seem to 
be to us, and what they really are. The former 
he C3\\s fhenomerta, and the latter n 

lidEB mny not te what they seem, foi 



ion H daiortcil, DbjceB nppeai yuiie aiamoi 10 wbil Ibey 

What iffict was produced by JCaitfs Critique of Pure 
Reason? 
The whole of Europe was divided into 
Kantists and anti-Kantists ; and even now, 
though his theory has gone by, his book is 
considered a most masterly production. 

Describt Kiait. 

He was a little man, not much above five 
feet high, and slightly deformed. His hair was 
light, his complexion fresh, his forehead square 
and high, his eyes blue, and his muscular powes 
very feeble. 

What were his haiilsT 

He lived with Spartan frugality, and was £ 
methodical as a machine. He rose at five, 
went to bed at ten, ate one meal a day, lived to 
the age of eighty, and died a bachelor. 

For UuTly yean he never left ihe city ia which he tesCded. 
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§ iraDii^/JVi/«[2Eyl.](i762-i8i4)7 

A Gennan philosopher and lecturer. As a 
lecturer he was most fascinating, from his fervent 
eloquence, his correct language, and his clear 
reasoning. 

IViat is Ihe pkiksophk systtm efFichtt ctUlaif 

Idealism, meaning that the material world 
has no existence except in our own mind or 
ideas. 

Tlu nm, moan, and tun, trees, riven, ud hilli, exist. Hr 
velcDairii? Our»dwldlDS». irwdudnoHiiKiaUn 

Diseased senses make a di^DTtcd world, but to Ilie disused lUi 
dislorifd world is Iheir world. Thas r an idiot fancies a itool " 

"heyi^^Ql^^the [d;st, and would 1>e so lo 119 >r we ssw and th< 



Things as our mind presents them to us he 
called tgo, or I; and things as they may exist 
independently he called nan-egg. 

Wiytot 

Because the world and all it contains is to 
me only what my thought makes it ; and if it 
has any other existence I can know no more 
about it than a blind man knows of colour, or a 
a of music 
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Describe Fichte, 

He was a little sturdy man, well formed, and 
of commanding bearing, very amiable, and of 
singular purity of life. 

§ Whowas Sckelling{yni'\%l^'i 

A German philosopher who suggested the 
theory oildentity. 

What is the theory of Identity ? 

The notion that ideas and things are identi- 
cal, thought with substance, ideas with things 
idealised. 

§ Who was Hegel (iTJO-i^Zi)? 

The last of this school of German philosophers, 
who wrote the Philosophy of Nature and the 
Philosophy of Mind, 

What is his philosophic system called i 

The theory of Intuition. 

Whatisthatl 

The notion that man does not create his own 
world, as Fichte said; but that he obtains a 
knowledge of objects by intuition. 

Mesmer (X734-Z8X5) conceived the exbtence of a force called 
tnesmerisntf or animal magnetism. 

Lavater (x74z-x8ox), projected the theory of Physiognomy^ which 
was expounded and improved by Gall (X758-Z828). 

Sir William Herschel (X738-Z822X the f;etaX astronomer who dis- 
covered the planet Uranus^ was bom in Germany, but lived in 
England, and was knighted by George III. 
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Miisiciaiis. 

WTuU cluster of musical composers adorned tke same 
period? 

Handel, Sebastian Bach^ and Gliick ; Haydn^ 
and Mozart 

Who was ffatidel (i^-i'JS<g) ? 

One of the greatest musical composers that 
ever lived He was bom in Germany, but 
resided in London. 

WTud is his great Oratorio called f 

The Messiah; but his oratorio of Israel 
in Egypt is a most wonderful piece of sound* 
painting. 

§ What was Gliick called (17 14-1787) ? 

The "Michael Angelo of Music," and the 
" Father of modern opera." 

§ For what is Haydn celebrated (1732-1809) ? 

For his symphonies and quartets. Of his 
oratorios Creation is his best, but the Seasons is 
not far inferior to it 

§ WJiat was Mozart called (1756- 1791)? 

The " Raphael of Music" 

What are his best operas ? 

Don Giovanni^ Zauberflote^ and the Marriage 
of Figaro. 
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For what else is he especially famed? 

For his Requiem or mass in D minor, which 
he finished just in time for his own funeral 
mass. 

A little later came Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and Meyerbeer. 

This splendid period (X750-X850) is the Golden Agb of Germany, 
and never nation had a more splendid one. 



FRANCIS II. 

Kmpbror op thb Romans and King op Gbrmany 14 years, 

1792-1806. 

Reignbd as Francis I. Emperor op Austria, 99 ybars, 

Z806-X835. 

Contemporary with George II I, ^ George IV, ^ and William IV, 
Who succeeded Maria Theresa ? 

Her son Joseph, who had been associated 
with her since the death of her husband 
Francis (1765). 

How long did Joseph II, continue to reign after his 
mother^ s death f 

Ten years, and he had been associated with 
his mother five years (i 780-1 790). 

What kind of ruler was kaiser Joseph II (1765-1790)? 

All very well, but he was too violent in his 
reforms. 

% Who succeeded him? 

His brother Leopold II., who died a little 
after the outbreak of the great French Revo- 
lution. 
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What kind of ruler was kaiser Leopold IL (1790- 1 792) ? 

Like his brother, he meant well, and was 
more prudent Both these kaisers lived in the 
interval of two such stirring periods, that they 
are quite dwarfed thereby. 

What two stirring periods are referred to ? 

The Silesian Wars and the French Revolution. 

IT Who succeeded Leopold IL? 

His son Francis IL, who was fourteen years 
emperor of Germany, and twenty-nine years 
more emperor of Austria. 

Who were kings of England at the time ? 

George III., George IV., and William IV. 

What was the first act of kaiser Francis II, ? 

To declare war with France. 

Why did he declare war with France? 

Because the National Assembly of France 
requested he would no longer meddle with 
their affairs, as Louis XVI. had accepted the 
new constitution. 

How did Leopold II, receive this message? 

With haughty disdain; and would have de- 
clared war with the revolutionists, had he not 
died somewhat suddenly (1792). 
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§ WTio joined Francis IT, in his declaration of war with 
France t 

Prussia; and the allied armies were placed 
under the command of the duke of Brunswick. 

JVhat was the character of this duke of Brunswick ? 

He was a haughty German, who thought the 
blood of peers and kings more blue than that 
of peasants, and therefore despised the " ignoble 
vulgar." 

Haw did this haughty duke regard the French Revolution ? 

As a contemptible riot, subversive of estab- 
lished order and divinely-constituted authority. 

Hffw did he show his contempt ? 

He gave out that he was deputed by the 
sovereigns of Europe to crush the republican 
vipers under his heels, and compel France to 
re-establish its king. 

What success did he meet with t 

France being unprepared for war, he took 
several towns, and marched towards Paris. 

JVhat resistance did the republican f arty offer f 

They sent an army to arrest his march; a 
battle was fought at Valmy; and, strange to 
say, the French were victorious (1792). 

How was the duke of Brunswick affected by this issue? 

He was thunderstruck, and thought the world 
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was turned upside down; but was obliged to 
retreat before the despised " reptiles. ** 

Where did he retreat to f 

Belgium, whither the French followed him. 

JVhere was the next battle fought ? 

At Jemappes (2 syL) ; and so completely was 
the duke beaten, that all Belgium was taken 
from Austria and added to France (1792). 

§ What catastrophe was hastened by this foolish inter' 
forencef 

The death of the king and queen of France, 

who were both guillotined by the revolutionary 

party. 

Who now joined Austria and Prussia f 

England, Holland, Spain, Portugal, Naples, 
Sardinia, and the Holy See. 

What Frenchman proved himself equal to this emergency? 

Danton, who boldly gave out that "Paris 
must save France" by supplying an army of 
30,000 volunteers that very day. 

What success followed this appeal? 

Before midnight 35,000 presented themselves, 
and sundry battles were fought, but none of 
any moment 
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S Wiat changt in Iht aspect of affairs fiiUcmied ia ITQS^ 

First Prussia fell off and made peace with the 
French republic j then Hanover, Hessen-Cassel, 
Holland, and Spain. 

.Mtnii ilid thi French avail ihiTmcli/es of this defection t 

They resolved to concentrate all their strength 
I against Austria and its dependencies, 

Shv did they carry out this determination ? 

They sent two armies into Austria, and 
Bonaparte into Italy. 

Sow did Bonaparte address the army in Italy OH his 
arrival there ? 

"Soldiers," he said, "I am come to lead you 
to victory, wealth, and glory. Your country 
owes you much, but can pay you nothing. 
Your courage must carve out your fortune, 
and I am here to show you the way. Soldiers 
will you follow me?" 
Soui was this address received ! 

With tumultuous applause, and young Bona- 
parte was looked on by both officers and men 
as the right man in the right place, 

,i mere did the young getteral win his first victory 1 

At Montenotte [4 syl\ in Sardinia. Three 
days afterwards he repulsed the Austrions at 
Milleslmo. Next day at Dego, and a week late 
at Mondovi (April za). 
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Where was his next great victory f 

At Lodi. This was a brilliant affair, especially 
his forcing the passage of the bridge. 

What bridge ? j 

A wooden bridge, 609 feet long, leading to j 
the town of LodL The Austrians stoutly 
resisted the passage, but the French carried 
it, and Bonaparte entered Milan without further 
resistance. 

What was tJu price of this victory t 

Savoy and Nice were added to France, and a 
large sum of money had to be paid to the 
conquerors. 

§ How did the French armies in Austria succeed? 

Karl archduke of Austria twice defeated the 
army under Jourdan in the month of August, 
and Jourdan retreated to the Rhine. 

What became of the other army^ which wcu under 
Moreau f 

It retreated also, and reached the Rhine after 
a march of 200 miles through the enemy's 
country. 

§ What victories did Bonaparte gain in tlu autumn of 
the same year ( 1 796) ? 

One at Lonato in August \ another two days 
after at Castiglione (5 syL) \ a third at Bassano 
in September; and a fourth at Areola in 
November. 
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What victories did he win over the Austrians the next 
J^ear {1797)? 

One at Rivoli in January, and two others on 
the two following days. After which Mantua 
fell into his hands. 

§ Haw did Bonaparte proceed then i 

He carried the war into Austria, and the 
kaiser sued for peace, the terms of which were 
signed at Campo Formio (October 17, 1797). 

IT Hffw long did the Peace of Campo Formio last f 

Only eighteen months, when a second coalition 
against France was made (1799). 

Of whom did this second coalition consist ? 

Austria and Russia, joined by England, 
Naples, Portugal, and Turkey. 

How did this coalition end? 

With another dismemberment of Austria. 

What had Austria to yield to France as the price of peace 
after this second struggle f 

All Germany between France and the river 
Rhine ; so that the Rhine was the boundary of 
the two nations. 

How did the second coalition begin t 

The allies won several victories, and many 
French soldiers were taken prisoners. 
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Tl&e archdnke Kaxl oooqtiered Jonrdan die Frendi genend at I 

Ostrach, Mjuxh so, 1799. ' 

Tbe Rnaaan general Snwarov defratrd Moceaa at Camlnoi, and 
took 5,000 priscmers, April 38. 

The same general won another victory on the Tvebia, Jane I7-Z9. 

The allied Russian and Anstrian armies win the battle of Nov! 
and take 4,000 prisoners. Joubert the French general was slain in 
this engagement, August 15. 

§ Where was Bonaparte while the allies were winning 
these victories ? 

He had been sent by the French Directory 
into Egypt, where he gained fresh laur^ 

What success did he meet with in Egypt t 

Alexandria fell into his hands, and after the 
great battle of the Pyramids he passed into 

Syria. 

WhcU success followed him there ? 

He made himself master of Gaza and Jaf&, 
and, after the battle of Momit Tabor, returned 
again to Egypt 

JVhat great battle did he tlien win f 

The battle of Aboukir, in which the whole 
Turkish army was cut to pieces Quly 25, 1799). 



§ After the battle of Aboukir what did he do ? 

Hearing of the defeat of the French generals 
in Germany, he left his Egyptian army under 



fKlSber, returned to Paris, and got himself 

^appointed First Consul (Nov. g, 1799). 

I Sow did he froeeed in the spring following ? 

I He set about repairing his fallen fortunes in 

p Germany; and in his memorable "Forty-days' 

(Campaign," so completely humbled his foes, 

I that they again sued for peace. 

f What leas the gnat victory of the farly-day/ campaign f 

The battle of Marengo, which placed Italy 
1 again in the hands of the French {June 14, 
,i jSoo). 

Hs \A Psm May &, nuudied over the GccbL St. Gcmard and 
l-t«ich«d the valley of Ai«ta by May ai; entered Milan, June a; 
VOD the hatde at Monlebella June g, thai of Maredga Juae 14, md 
!' ff tamed to Paria July 3. 

Whiih of his gtmrals engressid Ike rest of this year? 

Moreau, who defeated the Austrians thrice in 
the month of April, at Hochstadt in June, at 
.Hohenlinden in December, and then marched 
I with all speed towards Vienna. 

I Who has eeltbraled Ike great battle ef Hohenliadin ? 

ji Thomas Campbell His beautiful poem 
lltegins thus ; — 

f " On Linden nhen the son was lo' 

t All bloodlca lay the untrodden : 

I Of'l^KJlln^ra^dl^ 

I menihrdTr^w"! d'ead ol 

■ CodDioandins lires of death la \\ 

H llie duknoa of hu kc 
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What did this great victory Uail to ? 

The treaty of Lun^ville, in which peace was 
concluded between the belligerents (Feb. 9, 
1801). 

What power still remained in arms against France t 

England. But next year the Peace of 
Amiens was signed, and England abstained 
from war for somewhat more tiian three years 
(March 27, 1802). 

IT Why did hostilities break out again f 

Because Napoleon made himself Emperor of 
the French. And England, being suspicious of 
foul play, induced Austria, Russia, and Sweden 
to join her in a f/itrd coalition against their 
common enemy. 

What was effected by this coalition ? 

Victories and reverses followed in about 
equal proportions, till Napoleon came on the 
scene again. 

What change in the aspect of affairs then took pUue ? 

The great conqueror marched to Austerlitz 
and won there the most brilliant of all his 
victories (Dec. 2, 1805). 

15,000 of the Austrian army perished on^ the field ; a,ooo more 
were drowned by the breaking up of the ice ; 30,000 were made 
prisoners, and 200 field pieces with forty colours were among the 
trophies. Napoleon called this the " Battle of the Three Emperors" 
(Russia, Austria, and France). 
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WhcU was the result of this crushing defeat ? 

A treaty of peace, which was signed at 
Presburg. 

What dismemberment did Austria suffer by the ** Peace of 
Presburg''? 

She had to give up all her Italian states, 
together with Suabia and the Tyrol 

§ What German states fought on the side of the French ai 
Austerlitz ? 

Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. 

ffow did Napoleon reward these states for their services f 

He erected each into a kingdom. 

How many other German states gave in their adhesion 
to France after the battle of Austerlitz f 

Sixteen. All of which were formed by 
Napoleon into a Germano-French power called 
the Confederation of the Rhine. 

What was the next step in the downfall of the kaiserite ? 

The kaiser was informed that Napoleon no 
longer recognised a German empire. 

How did kaiser Francis II, then call himself i 

Francis I., emperor of Austria, instead of 
Francis II., kaiser of the Holy Roman Empire. 



All Italy was taken from him, and fifteen million Germans became 

)leon 
icers. 



XVII M.\MA.y woa MULcu iruiu iiuu, ouu luiccii uuiiiuu v^ctuuuis ij\;v« 

French subj ects. These Germans provided a contingent for Napol 
of Z2o,ooo nghting men, fully equipped, and under German office 
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Twenty-Ponrth. Step in the Progress 
of Qennany. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON. 
(From iSo6 to 1S15.} 



rRiA, FRANCrS I. {I»M kaber FHAJ.™ n.) 

lA, FREDERICK WILLIAM III. 



Fourtli Coalition agatnBt France 
(From October, 1806, to July, 1807). 

Wiat slaSts formed tht fourth coalilioH againi/ Frmtcti 

Prussia and Saxony, joined by Great Britain 
and Russia (1806), 

What qvtat made herself eatapicuous in Ihit neta war 



Louisa, the young queen of Prussia, who rode 
about Berlin in military costume to kindle tbc 
war-spirit of the people. 

IVhal did Napolisn say sf herf 

He said, " She was Annida in her distraction 
setting fire to her own palace." 

AnDlda was the beauliful lorcensi wilh whom RJiulda rdl la. 
love. When Riiuldo left hfr/" -"'- "> •>■- ->■ '— — ■ ' 



. OF AUSTRIA. 
look no part in this coalition ? 



WTtai was thi issue of the fourth coalition against 
Nafalecn f 

It was a complete failure, and terminated 
with the Treaty of Tilsit (July 8, 1807). 

f Whai great Ttciories mcrt itiOH by tkt Fraith ever tkt 
fourth coalition I 

Jena won by Napoleon; Auerstadt won by 
marshal Davoust (1806) ; Eylau and Friedland. 

In what menth mas the battle of Eylau fought ( iSo?) ? 

February, when a thick snow had covered the 
ground. It was a well contested fight, but the 
Prussians decamped in the night As Napoleon 
was tefl master of the field, he claimed the 
victory. 

/b takat titoHlk was the battle ef FrUdland fought (1S07) ? 
June. It began at daybreak, and continued 
far into the night, when Ney and Victor arrived 
with reinfoTcaments which gave the French the 
victory. 

Over whom were thest two victories won f 
The allied Prussian and Russian annies. 

Where was the treaty of peace signed? 
At TiLsiT, The terms to Prussia were very 

hard. 



k 
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Wlua wot tie tarwuf 

A money fine of five-and-a-half million sterling ; 
the loss of large territories ; and the condition 
that the Pru^ian army should never exceed 
42,000 men. 



What UrriiorUs wen taken from 

Brunswick, Hessen-Cassel, part of Hanover, 
and Poland. 

Wlud was dam with Hessen^Cassel and the fart of 
Hanover stripped from Prussia f 

They were formed into a new monarchy, 
called "The Kingdom of Westphalia,'* for 
Napoleon's brother, Jerome. 

JVhai W€ts done with the Prussian territory of Poland? 

It was formed into "The Grand-duchy of 
Warsaw," and given to the king of Saxony. 



Fifth Coalition against France 
(From April to October, 1809). 

After the Peace of Tilsit to what did Napoleon next direct 
his attention ? 

To repair the losses sustained by his armies 
in Spain. 

What general inflicted these losses on the French army in 
Spain ? 

Arthur Wellesley, who received the title of 
duke of Wellington. 



iBa9,] FIFTH COALITION, WAGRAM. ^21 

fVhiU NapehoH was in Sfain toke made a nrai naliliim 
against him? 
Austria thought it a good opportunity to 
Strike, and joined Great Britain against the 
great disturber of Europe. 

WJial sucass foUtmiid this Austrian motieltent ? 

It was too late. Napoleon was back from 
Spain, and started for Germany the day after 
the Austrian army left Vierina. 

iVAat baltlts viiri fought, and with wkai success ? 

The Austrians lost very severely in several 
engagements. But the decisive battle was the 
French victory at Wagram (July 6, 1809). 

By what was the battle ef Wagram follmuedT 

A treaty of peace, signed at Vienna (October 
14, 1809). 



He proposed marriage to Maiia Louisa, 
daughter of the kaiser, and they were married 
the following spring (April z, 1810). 

How ceuld Na^U'OH, viha had already a wife, many 

Maria Louisa t 

He divorced his amiable and loving wife 

Josephine, because she had no children ; and 

married Maria Louisa under the hope of having 
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Hmii ■wen his kopts realised? 

In the following March a son was born, who 
was proclaimed King of Rome from his cradle ; 
and the joy of Napoleon was full (March so, 

1811). 

§ li'lial is noleworlhy in this great tveni ? 

It was the climax of Napoleon's good fortune. 
From this moment began his decline and fall 
By ■what terrible disaslir was the next year rnari 
1812)? 

The Moscow expedition : one of the most 
terrible disasters in the history of man. 



The Moscow Expedition, 1612, 1813. 

IVkat was lie eausi of the Mnseew tiptditian ? 

Alexander, czar of Russia, opened his porti 
to British commerce, and Napoleon dedaiCf 
war against him. 
JVhy 11)01 litis considered by Napeltca a eauie tf tiiart 

Because he had prohibited the nations 1 
Europe from all commercial dealings with Grea 
Britain. 
mysaf 

Because he wished to ruin Great Britain, an( 
thought to do so by spoiling its commerce^ 

WSa/ is this prohibition called! 

"The Continental System," or "The Berlii 
decree." 
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WTij/ Vila till system very short-sighted pglicyi 

Because England was the best customer of 
the European nations ; and in breaking off 
relations with her, they ruined themselves. 

I Which ef the noHoits of Eurept resisted the decree before 
\ Hiissiat 

Holland. Louis Bonaparte, with singular 
honesty, actually resigned his throne, rather 
than see his nation ruined by his brother's 
decree. 

% When Napslt^n marehid into Russia iiihai poHey did 
the Russians adoftf 

They left the southern parts, laid them waste, 
and retired towards the less accessible regions. 
When loas the first battle of the campaign fought f 

At Borodino. Both parties claimed the 
victory, and the loss on each side was about 
equal 
What became of tki btlligerenls t 

The Russians retreated, and Napoleo 
marched into Moscow (September 14, 18 

In what state did he find the city ? 

It was all in flames ; for the governor had 
ordered it to be set on fire in five hundred 
places at once. 
What did N'apelem expect ? 

That a deputation would meet him at the 
gates, and humble themselves before him. 
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IVhai did he find tn^eadf 

A city deserted, all its valuables removed, and 
every street in flames. 

What did he do then ^ 

He waited and waited for proposals fit>m the 
czar, but none came. He waited till the middle 
of October, and was then obliged to quit for 
France. 

What was the character of his retreat f 

It was a series of disasters wholly without 
parallel in history. Every bridge was broken 
down; plunder was impossible j rest was 
impossible. 

PFhat added to these calamities early in Noventherf 

A terrible snow-storm, accompanied with a 
cold biting wind. 

PVhat was the great evil of this snow-storm ? 

It enormously increased the labour of the 
march; and, as the roads could no longer 
be seen, multitudes fell into ditches and died 
there. 

How many Frenchmen died in this terrible home-march ? 

Above 30,000 ; and when the rest reached 
the river Berezyna they found the bridge had 
been broken down. 

What wets dotie ? 

They constructed two new bridges ; one for 
the cavalry, and one for the foot-soldiers. 
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WTicU then occurred t 

A Russian army coming up, opened fire on 
those seeking to cross the bridges; and the bridge 
for the cavalry suddenly broke in. 

What followed? 

The whole way was blocked up by horses, 
baggage-wagons, carriages, artillery, and men 
rushing to the other bridge. 

What completed the disaster ? 

One of the French officers ordered the bridge 
to be fired to prevent pursuit 

What became of those on the bridge? 

They were precipitated into the river, and 
thousands were drowned or crushed to death 
by the struggling crowd. 

§ What became of Napoleon f 

He was the first to pass the bridge, and was 
sledging towards Paris with all possible speed. 

To whom did he commit the conduct of the troops ? 

His brother-in-law Murat; but Murat, like 
Napoleon, made off with all despatch, leaving 
the care of the troops to Eugfene Beauharnais. 

flow did Beauharnais fulfil his' charge ? 

He conducted all he could muster together 
to Magdeburg, in Prussia, which he reached in 
March, 1813. 
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What was the Frtnck loss in this dephraiU etm^aigml 

It has been estimated at 200,000 men, bnt 
some think it must have been much greates. 

IT What war against Franu was going an at the satne 
time? 

The long Peninsular War, in which the duke 
of Wellington defeated every French general 

sent against him. 

Name the chief victories of the duke of WeiUngtam in the 
Peninsuui. 

(i.) The battle of DouRO, over marshal Soult; 
and of Talavera, over marshal Victor (1809). 

(2.) The battle of Busac'o, over marshal 
Massena (18 10). 

(3.) The battle of Fuentes D*On5ro, over 
the same marshal ( 1 8 1 1 ). 

(4.) The sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and of 
Badajoz'; with the battle of Salamanca over 
marshal Marmont (181 2). 

(5.) And the battle of Vittoria over marshal 
Jourdan (1813). 

What was the result of these several victories ? 

The French being driven out of Portugal 
and Spain, the Peninsular War was brought 
to a close with unexampled glory to Great 
Britain. 
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BATTLE OF LEIPZIG, 



I BlKtli and Last Coalition e 
Napoleon (I813-18I6). 

I What reactiim did thesi several disasters bring abovt f 
Prussia, which was only biding its time, now 



HI did Napoleon meeHHs flmierful eoalitionl 
With his usual energy and promptitude 1 

marched at once on Germany, and wor 

battles in a few days. 

I What -wire Hiese battles? 

tLutzen, Bautzen, and Breslau* {1813). 
: 



Wka now attempted to mediate afsacef 

The emperor of Austria, the father-in-law c 
Napoleon ; but Napoleon rejected the teni 
proposed, and Austria joined the coalition. 

What were the terms proposed by Austria f 

The abohtion of the "Confederation of t 
Rhine," and the limitation of the French empi 
to that river. 



?i VVheU defeats did Ike French now sustain t 

Six in one year; the last of which was t 
important Battle of Leipzig (1813), 
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Who commanded the French in the Baitle ofLeipngi . 

Napoleon himsel£ He had but 160,000 men 
against 240,000 allied Prussians, Austnans, and 
Russians. 

What calamity befell his army during the battle t 

In his army were 12,000 Saxons, all of whom 
deserted in a body during the battle, and joined 
the allies. 

When Napoleon saw all hope of victory was lost^ what did 

he do? 

He commanded a retreat over the bridge 

which crossed the river Elster. 

Wliat calamity befell him in this retreat? 

Under the bridge the French engineers had 
laid a mine to prevent pursuit; but the mine 
exploded while the French were crossing the 

bridge. 

What was the result ? 

Many threw themselves into the river to swim 
for their lives; many were blown up; many 
were drowned in the stream; many were cut 
down ; and 1 5,000 were taken prisoners. 

What became of Napoleon ? 

He reached Paris, and requested a new levy. 
As the Legislative Assembly refused his de- 
mand, he instantly dissolved it 

IT How did he proceed then 7 

Collecting all the men he could musteri he 
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SIXTH COALITION. 



Started on his last campaign, leaving Paris in 
charge of his wife and brother Joseph. 
Bgm did ht disposi Ais mat ? 

Augereau \0-je-ro\ he sent into Lyons to arrest 
the march of the Austrians ; Eugene Beau- 
hamais, into Italy; Soult, to the Pyrenees, to 
oppose the British ; and he himself marched 
against Blucher. 
Wltat laas the mull ! 

The Austrians succeeded in occupying Lyons ; 
and Soult was crushed by the British amiy, which 
entered Toulouse in triumph. 
IVkai success folloTDiJ Napoleon himself? 

He defeated Blucher ; but his victory was no 
good, as the allies succeeded in effecting a junc- 
tion, and marched to Paris. 
]Miat ■was dene next t 

Talleyrand, in the name of the senate, declared 
Napoleon deposed, and Louis XVIIL to be the 
king of France. 
JI7.al iccame of Napoleon ? 

He was compelled to abdicate ; and was 
banished to the little island of Elba, where he 
was allowed ;£8o,ooo a-year for his personal 
expenses (April ao, 1814), 
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Battle of Waterloo (June 18, 1816). 

IVkat congress was held in the autumn of 1814 ? 

The Congress of Vienna, to distribute the 

spoils of the French empire. 

IVhai was done at this Congress f 

Nothing of historic moment, for it was found 
impossible to satisfy the greed of the different 

claimants. 

Ifow then did the Congress proceed f 

Probably the different powers would have 
drifted into war, had they not been startled by 
the alarming news that Napoleon had escaped 
from Elba (March 7, 1815). 

After his escape where did Napoleon go to? 

To France, where he was joined by a host of 
partisans, who marched to Paris. Louis XVIIL 
fled, and the empire was restored. 

How did the powers of Europe receive the news? 

They were panic-struck for a time, and then 
resolutely combined to stamp out this disturber 
of their states. 

What part did England takt ? 

It combined mvYi ^xm^'^x^^ ^xA ^a^^aivKcwL afl / 
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army in the neighbourhood of Brussels and 
Charleroy, under the commands of Wellington 
and Blucher, 

• Who/ was dene by Napoleon in self dtfcnaf 

He put himself at the head of 150,000 choice 
troops, and commenced operations on the 
Flemish frontier. 



iVhal iBos his 

To meet Wellington and Biucher separatelj- ; 
cut them ofF in detail ; and then turn his arms 
against the Austrians and Russians. 



I 



% TVTien: did he mcountir Blmkcr t 
At LiGNY (June 16, 1815). 

Jf*3/ Toat thl issue of the iattU o/Ligny f 

Biucher was defeated; but, nevertheless, he 
was able to reach the field of Waterloo two days 
afterwards. 

§ IVhile Napoieen tomt against Biucher, ■mha vias lenl 
against the Belgian army t 

Marshal Ney, who was commanded to drive 
the Belgians from Quatre Bras. 

Why did Nafolion want to secure Quatre Bras f 

Because two roads met there; one leading 
to Brussels, and the other by which the Btv-c^fv 
and Prussian armies commun\ca.\e,i vi'vi^ '^ 
pther. 
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What success did Marshal Nty mat iviik t 

He drove back the Belgians, and took the 

prince of Orange prisoner. 

Haw was the day retrievedt 

The British division under General Picton, 
and the Brunswickers under the duke of Bnins* 
wick, dislodged the French ; and Quatre Bras at 
night remained in the hands of the allies. 

§ What was the next move ? 

Napoleon with his victorious troops -went to 
Waterloo to meet the allies under the duke 
of Wellington. 

When was this great battle fought? 

June i8, 1815. 

What was the great aim of Napoleon ? 

To overwhelm the motley army before Blucher 

arrived with reinforcements. 

WJien did the battle begin ? 

At ten in the morning. Wellington held his 
ground till six in the evening, acting wholly on 
the defensive. 

IVhat occurred at six in the evening! 

A body of troops appeared in the distance. 
Napoleon hoped it was Grouchy; but it was 
BJucher. AnolYvei eVv^x^^^ ^sid Wellington was 
sure of victory. 
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How was the charge made ? 

The French galloped desperately up the rising 
ground, where a body of English guards lay 
concealed: "^, Guards^ and at them I ^^ The 
French were driven back, and a total rout 
ensued 

Wliat said Napoleon ? 

" It is all over ; let us be off as soon as pos- 
sible." And he fled to Paris. 

IVhat became of him t 

He abdicated Qune 22, 1815). 

fVhai is the period between his escape from Elba and the 
battle of Waterloo called^ 

" The Hundred Days." 

What became of him after this second abdication ? 

He resigned himself to Capt Maitland, of 
the Bellerophon^ and was brought to England. 

What was then done with him f 

He was sent to the island of St Helena, 
where a place called Longwood was fitted up 
for his reception. 

Hffiv long did he remain at Longwood? 
Till his death in 182 1. 

In x8^o his remains were brought to *?«»&*, wA^^^TvwxesXvix 
splendid jnausoleum in the HQteV des luv«aAA!e» vo. ^^«x o^ej* 
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Twenty-fifth. Step in the FrogreBS of 
Germany. 

REPRESENTATIVE CONSTITUTIONS. 

IViat changes 'were made in Germany en the fall of 

NapoUsn? 

The New Kingdom of Westphalia, made by 
Napoleon, was abolished Prussia received 
part of Saxony, the Rhineland, and Swedish 
Pomerania ; and Austria received back the 
Tyrol and Salzburg. 

VV}iat new German kingdom -was ertalidf 

Hanover was erected into a kingdom ; but it 
was added to Prussia after the "Seven-Weeks' 
War" (1866). 

Welumf, MecUenliurf, and Oldtnburg faKuna ersnd-dudiie 
Lubcrk. BmD«i, Hamburg, and Fnmkfort The cidci. Fonkru 
ivas iticDipoTflied iiWn Prussia nfter the " Seyin- Weeks" Wu 

Hirw Tvert the sundry stales of Germany bound togethert 

In a bund called " The German Confedera- 
tion," which included thirty-nine states and the 
four free cities. 

Hmo were they bound togtlherf 

Only in matters affecting the general interest. 
In everything e\se ea.t'^ s<,a.te was free and 
independent. 



» 
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Jew were the staies Ttpresatted? 

In a pennanenl Assembly called a "Diet," 
which held its sessions in Frankfort, under the 
emperor of Austria as President. 

When was thefint SNsion n/lhe DUt hcldt 

October i, 1816, when it was decreed that 
every German stale should have a representative 

■ assembly to make its laws and levy its taxes.* 
^K^n what cimsistcd tht weakness of this ai-rait^naait f 
^M Austria was jealous of Prussia, and Prussia 
r of Austria ; the small states were jealous of the 

■ larger ones, and the larger states coveted the 
I weaker ones. 

WTiat was Ihi result of this mutual jealousy f 

Instead of Germany being strong and united, 
it was a bundle of states tied together with a 
rope of sand. 

^J^^o was the cbhI, oiling spirit ? 
Prince Metternich of Austria ; but his policy 
was the exploded system of the " divine right 
of kings," and the mortal sin of revolutions. 
Wliat did this give rise la t 

That scandalous uruon called The Holy 
Alliance (September, 1815). 

f '.i...».4;„^ir.iri n^»ri, >«,! ik.i.„ -b-b - wurtemCera ■ad. Hwwt«> -tfrt^i 
1 GHB-Uc^TLien^ ■*»H',"a^«»M^^ 
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i Whifortned this" Holy AlUanct!" 
Anstiia, Prussia^ and Kussia, 
What Vila its objtcti 
To Uphold ihe absolutism and privileges of 

1 royalty. 

Who pnltslid a^intl tkii obsolete dogma of the " MiMos' 
t/ki«gsl 
England; and when in 1830 the second 
French Revolution broke ou^ Austria ex- 
claimed, "All is lost" 

Mettemich mHI elung to the old rigiaii lo the Lm. Toobii 
l)ic people hs wu asktd la nsign, but laid to the dspuaiios whuh 
waittd on hLni, 'INg BKillemtn, I will not leucn.'- The loth. 
duke John then Mid. Ihave alreMly laid you, pnnoe MMleniith, 
lo rejicn.' The old nmn indignanll* lepUed, "Mi this Ihe wimi 
I KM for fiftj yean' icTviiMl" anJ next day led the div m i 
huR; Me died at (he sge of eiehly^i, in iBm, " rcDoivncd nlln 
Ihan great, dcver m^er iIud ynat, vtoeniic^ but poc Umemcd.' 

g (TOrt/ (^rf Aflrf the second French Re^olu^iaH m ill 

I stales of Ctmiany ! 

[ It shook them like an earthquake. The duke 

I of Brunswick was chased from his dukedom, as 

L Charles X had been driven from France ; and 

I all the princes had to concede that man's a niaii, 

I independent of the accident of birth. 

I ^ What wise Customs' Union toca eslaiUiAal in Crr- 
I many ofttr the fall cf Napoleon > 

I That called the Zoliverein, set on foot b^ 
I Bavaria and Wiirtemberg. Another was orga- 
I nised in the northern slates ; and a third in 
■ central Germany. 
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wert ihtsi tmiom amalgaiHOledt 
1833, when almost all Gennany, except 
Austria, joined the Union. 
Wliat httitfit was tie ZoUvirdn In Prussia t 

Being one of its members, it was backed by 
its powerful influence. Austria, on the other 
hand, lost this arm of strength by standing 

Whodudini%il1 

Francis I. emperor of Austria. 
Sew long had Francis I. riigited? 

He had ruled over Germany as kaiser for 
thirteen years ; and when the Holy Koman 
Empire was dissolved, he continued to reign 
over Austria for nearly thirty years more. 
What txcuie eon he made far his horror of all popular 

His aunt Marie Antoinette, and her husband 
liOuis XVI., had been guillotined by the French 
revolutionary party ; and Napoleon, his Asmo- 
(Jeus,* was a nursling of the revolution. 
Sy lahom 'was FraiKi! I. succcededi 

By his son Ferdinand, a weak-minded 
emperor who abdicated in 1848. ~ 

'ho succeed^ Ferdinandi 

His nephew Francis- Joseph. 



le^^ 
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Twenty-sixth Step in the Progress 
of Germany. 



FRANCIS-JOSEPH, 

Ehpsrob OF Austria (1348- ). 
FREDERICK-WILLIAM IV., 



Whin was the third French Revolutim ? 

In 184S, when Louis- Philippe abdicated and 
sought refuge in England, 
IVhaf luas Iht came of the third Frctuh RevolalittH t 

Popular discontent, and very general distress 
which the people thought would be remedied 
by a republican government. 
H<rw did the rising in Frattct affect Gtrmany f 

The same spirit of discontent spread over 
Germany and Italy ; and a strong desire arose 
for a united Germany and a united Ilaiy. 

H'hat isficcially gtsvi strength to this disbfi 
A sense of insecurity, painfully brought home 
hy iate experience. 
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Where was the difficulty of uniting the several states or 
Germany under one common overlord ^ 

The difficulty was whether to make Austria 
or Prussia the central power. Austria was the 
older state, but Prussia was the stronger and 
more popular. 

WhtU was at length done? 

Frederick-William IV., king of Prussia, was 
requested by the diet to allow himself to be 
named " Emperor of Germany." 

ffow did Frederick 'William IV. respond to this re* 
guest ? 

Being afraid of war with Austria, he declined 
to accept the honour unless it was the imani- 
mous wish of all Germany. 

IVhai was the next move ? 

The princes of Germany were invited to 
Berlin to discuss the question. 

What was determined on at this coftclave rf princes ? 

A United Germany with Prussia at the 
head. 

Who objected? 

Austria and the states attached to that 
empire. 

WTiat c&unter'proposal did Austria make ? 

To retain and reform the ^t^^^'oX ^xtwvii^- 



If'Jiaf italts iidid vrith Austria ? 

Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Hanover, Saxony, and ' 
the two Hessens. 



How was Ceymany new dividtilf 

Into Austria and the Confederation 
Prussia and the Union. 

g V.nial spark setfire to Ike smouldtrine hostility of Austria 
ami Prussia I 

Hessen-Cassel violated a fundamental law by 
levyingUxeswithoutapplyinglohis"par]iamenL" 

ITow was this resented? 

The "parliament" protested, and was at once 
dissolved. Austria took the part of the elector, 
and Prussia that of the people, 
WhiU active fiKostires were then taken f 

Austria and Bavaria sent troops Into Hessen- 
Cassel to support the elector ; but Prussia occu- 
pied the towns of Cassel and Fulda. 
llTial attenift was made to aJpiif the tnailer ? 

A conferencewas called together. But whatever 
Austria proposed Prussia objected to, and what- 
ever Prussia suggested Austria opposed (1S50). 

§ IVhal tlittient of vieaiaess mas ittirgduied iitto lit 
Austrian cause in 1S59? 
The overtWro^ o? 'w.a Mwaes va. several bolllet 
by Napoleor\ 111. etn^tOT ol "Stotmu 
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Whin did these disasters happen ? 

In Italy, which belonged to Austria. 

How came NapoUon II T. to meddle loit/t Iht affairs of Italy. 
He took it into his head to make Italy an 
independent kingdom. 

}('7iat ulltrtBr malivt fut this sememe into his head? 

Being jealous of Prussia, he intended in due 
time to declare war against it, and thought Italy 
would prove a useful ally. 

IVJiy did Napoleon III. dislike Prussia so greatly? 

Because he wanted to push France to the 
Ehine; but just in proportion as Prussia grew 
stronger, his hopes of success grew weaker,- 

ffmii did III seek to condHale Austria, after having 
defeated its armUs J 

After its defeat at Solferino, he suddenly 
concluded peace {July iz, 1859). 



;] 



JVhy did he n^ l....>...«. .... ».u. ^ 

For many reasons; one of which was a desire 
to conciliate Austria, and obtain its alliance in a 
war with Prussia. 

ally; but for Ibis purpcneluid to figiil with AuBCrk. He did 
Qot want Austiia to Qnile mih Prutsio, becauw that would ipoil his 
RunE ; but how wu he id gain the gmlitude pf a country which h4 
bid npcuedlf derenlcd r That was the quHliaa.'wkacV.Vic v^^ 
iy ovCTtutes of pcaco when he was masUii o! nia sivaa*™. '^ 
.hoped nawjiilmd won the gratitnde of Auttnaftiiil.""^''* »>™ 
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JPSw died snott afttrthi Frante-Austntm viarf 

Frederick - William IV., king of Pnissia 
(January, 1861). 

On viken$ did the crown ef Prussia Ihm drtvlve ? 

On his brother, William I. 
WtLLIAM I. 

King of Pau5siA (,E6^- ), E«rKHt„. of Ckk«*kv (.g„- X 

FRANCIS-JOSEPH, 

AND BOHBHIA [.M7- X 



The AuBtro-Prussian or Seven- Weeks 

"War, isee. 

Who was Ihi ekitf minister 0/ Prussia in the rtign ef 
IVilliam I.? 
Bismarck, whose influence was all-powerfiiL 
He knew what Germany wanted, and had Ihe 
wit and strength of mind to bring it about. 

IThal tort of man -was cnunt Bismarck (1813- ) ? 

A tall, powerful man, with massive atrongltf- 
marked countenance, and decided features, the 
sure index of vehemence and strong passion. 

iVlial loas Iht ent great purpose ef his life f 

To place Prussia at the head of united 
Germany ; and tos ob^ett. te "jiursued through 
evil and through gooA itv*^^\- 



SEVEN-WEEKS' WAR. 

WAe aidtd him i» his told anibitian t 

King William I., who having once put his 
hand to the plough, although averse to war, 
would never look bacL 

T IVhal aiettl in 1863 gave Bismarck a kaudU far 
quamUing ■with Austria ? 

The old ScHLEswiG-HOLSTEiN question i 
made to crop up again. 

What was the Schltnoig-HolsteiH gueslinH ? 

It was this : Did these two duchies belong to 
Denmark or to Germany. 



Holstein was part of Denmark only as a fief. 
The duke of Holstein owed homage to Denmark, 
but was independent otherwise. 

What had drmany le do with Iht mailirf 

Holstein had joined the German Confede- 
ration, and was therefore under its protection. 

When did the queitigHJirst dhlarb Europe^ 

In 1846, when the king of Denmark declared 
both the duchies integral parts of his own 
kingdom. 
MHis ebj'eclidla this dcelaratim t 

Holstein, which apoealed 10 t^\e. Qj'ojm^^ 
bund for protection. 
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With what result? 

The Confederation warned the king of 
Denmark to respect the rights of the duchy« 

What did the king reply f 

That he never intended to infringe them. 

• 

S When did the moot point crop up again f 

In 1848, when the spirit of the third French 
Revolution spreading into Holstein caused an 
insurrection. 

What was done to put it down ? 

The king of Denmark sent troops into Holstein 
for the purpose. 

To whom did Holstein apply for protection ? 

To the German Confederation, which sent 
troops into Holstein to defend it 

How was the matter cuijusted? 

More or less fighting went on till 1852, when 
the Great Powers of Europe effected a peace, 
which was signed in London. 

WhcU was then settled? 

That the duchies should form parts of the 
kingdom of Denmark. 

IV/w demurred to this arrangement i 

Both Holstein aiidV\i^Q»OTcc^^xs.^^\&^t^sa3i^ 
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% Under luhat pica did Bismarch epcH the questiatt again f 

He pretended that Denmark did not treat the 

duchies fairly ; and as the German bund would 

not interfere, Austria and Prussia sent troops 

the duchy " to keep the peace." 



Who rtsisiid this 

The king of Denmark, and a war ensued. 
But Denmark was too small a state to beat 
Austria and Prussia. 

S Having got Austria ta join hint in this unjust ■mar, 
a/hat was Bismarck's tuxt garnet 

To drive Austria out of Hoisteia 

Under tehat flea did eeunl Bismarck vamp up a quarrel 
Tvith Austria? 
He pretended that Austria did something 
objectionable. Austria replied that the com- 
plaint was frivolous; and both knew they mi^~ 
come to blows. 

fi'hieh ■aias best prepartd far war t 

Prussia — never was nation better so; and 
never was Austria less fit for the struggle. 

n-hysoJ 

It had recently been defeated in several battles 
by the French, and had been driven out of 
Italy; Hungary was on the eve of a revolt j 
and Venetia was waiting an 05^t\.\i««.i \a>s' " 
Ital/. 
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Hum did iBunt Bismarck keep Half and France Jrem 
inltrfering in the contest ? 

He promised if he succeeded, to give Veneiia 
to Italy; and he hinted to France that if she 
kept quiet he would not prove ungrateful 

New dU NapeUtm ITf. interpret thU hint? 

As a promise that the Rhine shouJd be made 
the boundary of France. 

9 When and by -whom was war declared^ 

It was declared by Austria in June, 1866; 
and in seven weeks' time Austria sued for 
peace. 
What tool the great decisive battle of the ■war .' 

That of Sadowa, in Bohemia (July 3, 1S66). 

Who interfered to end the strife ? 

Napoleon III., who brought about an armis- 
tice, which was followed by a. treaty of peace 
signed at Prague (August 23, 1866). 

IVhal great change in German}' luas effected by tie Peace 

BfJ^gtuf 

Austria was entirely excluded from Germany ; 
and Prussia annexed Hanover, Hessen-Cassel, 
Nassau, and Frankfort to its own kingdom, 

S Ifhal crafty movement did Bismarck mate in the meOH- 

He secretly ne%ot\aie,6. -^eate. with Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, Baden, ani"S.«fiKft.^5i.-msui&v 



SEVEN-MONTHS ' 



g li-hal -jias done about VtniHa? 

Austria was too proud to give it to the king 
of Italy; so he gave it to Napoleon III., and 
Napoleon handed it over to Italy. 

Wkai, then, wen the res-uUs of Ike Seven-vieeks' Wart 

(i) A united Germany, with Prussia at the 
head; 

(j) The exclusion of Austria from Germany ; 

(3) The union of VeneUa mth the new-formed 
kingdom of Italy. 



The Franco-Prussian or Seven- 
Months' War (1870-1871). 

lllial reward ■was gineit la Napoleon 111. for his forbear- 
ance and HigociaiioH of feate i 

None at all He naturally expected his sop ; 
but when Bismarck was asked about it, he 
replied, "Not a single castle nor inch of land." 

How did NafoUott receive this rebuff'? 

With the utmost indignation, and thought to 
stir up civil war in Germany ; but was amazed 
to find that Bismarck had formed allia-aciM, -vnCs. 
all the states. 
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What did Napoleon do thenJ 

He called a council of war, but was told by 
bis generals that bis army was wboUy unpre- 
pared. 

What reply did he make ? 

He bit his lips, and commanded that it should 
be made ready with as little delay as possible. 

How long did it take to bring the arv^ to the required 
standard t 

Four years ; and in 1870 the minister of war 
informed Napoleon that all was ready. 

What excuse was now made for breaking with Prussia ? 

In July, 1870, the Spaniards asked Leopold, 
prince of HohenzoUem, to become their king. 
Napoleon objected, and Leopold declined the 
offer. 

W/iaf was done then ? 

Thinking Prussia had yielded out of fear, 
Napoleon demanded a covenant that no prince 
of the house of HohenzoUern should ever 
occupy the throne of Spain. 

What reply did Prussia make to this demand t 

None at all. So on July 19 the French 
emperor declared war with Prussia. 

//o7a was the declaration received in Paris ? 

With unbouTvded ^oy. Every Frenchman 
expected the wax >No\Ad\i^ ^ycks^^-^ '^NxSxwxv^hant 
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march to Berlin, when the king of Prussia would 
be glad to purchase peace. 

On what terms did France expect that Prussia would 
purchase peace ? 

Paying the expenses of the war, and ex- 
tending the frontier of France to the Rhine. 

How did the war turn out f 

Instead of France marching to Berlin, Prussia 
marched to Paris; instead of Prussia paying 
for the war, France had to pay Prussia 200 
millions sterling; and instead of adding the 
Rhine provinces to France, France had to give 
up Alsace and Lorraine, Strasburg and Metz, 
to Germany. 

§ Pf^en did the Franco^Prussian war begin ? 

The emperor Napoleon III. left Paris with 
his son, July 28, 1870 ; and on August 2 carried 
the height overlooking Saarbriick, in Prussia. 

How did Napoleon announce this success ? 

He telegraphed to the empress that her son 
had passed bravely his "baptism of fife." 

The boy was only 14 years old. He was bom March x6, X856. 

IVhcU further success followed the French arms in this 
war f 

None at all The Prussians won everj Vi-^iM^s. 
and every siege. 
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IViat V!tre Ihe greet battla e/lluviarl 

The battle of VVeissenfcurg, when the third 
Prussian army encamped on French soil (August 
4, 1870}. The battle of Worth, won by Prussia 
over marshal MacMahon (August 6). The battle 
of Saarbriick, won the same day ; when all thi 
German armies were on French soiL And the 
battle of Sedan (September i, 1S70). 

g Who cBmmandcd tht Frank amiy at tks battU sf 
Sidaa ? 

The emperor Napoleon himself; but he soon 
found that the game was lost, and hoisted a Sag 
of truce on the fortress of Sedan. 
HoTo long 111111 Ikis after Ihe eommentimaU of Ihe marf 

Just one month from the " baptism of fire." 

frj tie Ung tf 

He entered the Prussian tent, and laid liJS 
sword at the feet of king William. 

WhiU became of him after this? 

He was sent to Wilhelms-hohe, till the closi 
of the war. 

li'here did hi retire al tht ehse of the wart 

He joined the empress at Camden House, 
Chiselhurst, Kent ; where he died in January, 
1873- 

Oihtr PruiMn vieloria were— the lalilc of Vionville, Aupm 



That the war would terminate. But Prussia 
resolved to march to Paris ; so a series of sieges 
Ifollowed, terminating with that of Paris itself. 

^fr&f^v (the Amazon cir AUaccK ^f'e (the maideji fortress) ; 
XhtitHS {&r Sancnury of ChampOEne) ; Dij'^'* (ihf court of Bur- 
■undy); Last and Seiiiimt (llx abcdu of Fnnkii' ' ' 

>fhcr "Lcgeadaiy' martyrdomj. 

IVkcH Vim Paris mvisted by the Prussians t 

September ig, 1870 ; and after suffering 
severely from want of food, it capitulated 
January s8, 1S71. 

IVAm and whin weri the ariicla n/piacc signed? 
At Frankfort, in the spring (May 10, 1871). 

•Eereisioq ', and tho only iirovocation wu Ibc cunnifiE of count 
KMnarcic in overreachmg Napoleon III. Many think the lenal 
'Aracted at the peaca very eitotbilanc, but all Europe ia amazed at 
rho raind Rcovery of Fraace fromntch a scries of caGuaities. 

IT IVhal proposal did the king of Bavaria taakt during 
Ihe sugi sf Paris? 
That the king of Prussia, head of the German 
confederation, should henceforth be entitled 
Emperor of Germany," 

Whin -mas Ihi king ef Prussia invested with this title? 

L the Hall of Mirrors, in the palace ^f 
Versailles. ^^ 
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g !f'/iae (pet had the imr on Germany f 

Like all wars, it crippled trade and im- 
poverished the nation. 
H7ia/ benefit rtstiUed to Gersiany front tfu leart 

It made Germany one great nationality ; for 
though it contains more than one crowned head, 
yet for all offensive and defensive purposes it 
is one and indivisible, with a brilliant future 
before it. 



liiterature of the Nineteentli 
Century. 

IT Niirns same -writers c/llie RomantU Sihool well tnovin 
to £nglish«ien by Iramlatians? 

Ludwig Tieck, De La Motte Fouqu^, and 
Chamisso. 
Who was Ludwig Tieck (1773-1853) ? 

A brilliant and prolific German writer of the 
Romantic School, well known by his PhafUasut 
and Popular Tales. 

IVkai is his PhantaBus? 

A collection of ghost and goblin stories. 
iVhal are his Popular Tales abeutl 

They are such tales as "Bluebeard," "] 
in Boots," and " Little Red Ridinghood," mode 
the mediums of satire. 



™m 
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t »^««iDeIiMolleFouqui(i777-i843)? 

The author of Undine, one of the most charm- 
ing tales ever written. 

a water-sylph who was changed in mfancy for the 



day Sir Huldbnnd took tbeli 



Kuldbrand je 
ll«1iniEht w 



bled witb vi 



uttlrd 






lathemeimtuiieSirHuldbrHiidfell in love with Betlalda, who wai 

One day, sailing on the Danube, he nbnked Undine in anger. 
She wai instantly aoalched »wa)r by siller lylphs to her watery 
faome, and not lung afiH Sir Huldlnnd pniposcd to Benalda and 
was accepted. On the wedding mom the bride requested hec 
handiaaid la fetch her soaie water from the well, and immediately 
it wa> uncoTcred Undine roM en the heavine waler, went id the 
ehaaiber ofthe knight, kissed hiai, and he died. They buried him ; 
-uid a silver stream ran hubhlinc round his enve. It »u Uodina 
rho thus embraced Ijim, true in ufe, and raithful in death, 

J niui wai Chamisso i,\-l&l-\i^)J 

He is chiefly known to the young by his tale 
p)f Peter SckUmihl, the man who sells his shadow 
3 the foul fiend. 

[ Name the hest knovm historian! of Certntmy of the 
nintteenlh century. 

John Miiller, Schlosser, Neander, and Ranke 
2 y/.] 



s History of IJu Swiss Confederation. His 
is dignified, his research deep, and his 
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§ What is the chief work of Schlosser, the German historian 
(1776-1861)? 

A History of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 

Centuries^ which has been translated into 

English. 

§ For what is Neander well known (i 789-1850) ? 

His Universal History of the Christian Reli- 
gion and Church, It is profound, pious, and 
discreet, but somewhat heavy. 

§ For what is Ranke well known ( 1 795-1872)? 

His History of the Fopes^ translated into 
English by Mrs. Austin. 

^ What man of science lived in Germany about the same 
time ( 1 769-1 859)? 

Humboldt, almost universally known as the 
author of Cosmos^ a physical description of the 
universe. 

If N'auie the poets of the nifteteenth century best knoitm to 
the English . 

Uhland, Arndt, Korner, and Heine [Hi'-neh]. 

§ For what is Uhland well known ( 1 787-1 862) ? 

His songs and ballads. He was head of the 
Suabian School of poets. 

§ For what is Arndt known ( 1 769-1860) ? 

For his war songs, which had the same effect 
on the Germans as the Jacobite songs had on 
the Scotch. 
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Which of his war songs is called the " German Mar^ 
seillaise " f 

The one beginning What is the German 
Fatherland ? Two of the stanzas run thus : — 

" What is the German fatherland? 
Is't Prussia's realm or Suabian-land ? 
Is't where the Rhenish red-grapes liang, 
Or where the Baltic sea-mews clang ? 
O nay, nay, nay, so cribbed a strand 
Is not the German fatherland. 



** Our fatherland all Germany— 
Who speak the tongue our sons must be ; 
God give us courage, will, and strength, 
To free it in its breadth and length ; 
Join every heart, join every hand 
Till Germany's one fatherland."— E.C.B. 

§ Who was Kortier (1791-1813) ? 

A German dramatic author, whose comedies 
are among the best in the language. But he is 
still better known in England by his famous war 
song, called. The Watch o'er the Rhine, Two 
of the verses are as follows : — 

" A cry ascends like sabre clash, 
Like ocean's roar, the thunder's crash. 
* Who'll be our nation's shield and sword. 
The Rhine to watch, the Rhine to ward ? ' 
Dear fatherland, no fear be thine. ^ 
For all thy sons will guard the Rhine. 



" While there's a drop of blood to run. 
While there's an arm to bear a gun. 
While there's a hand to wield a sword, 
No foe shall dare thy stream to ford. 
Dear fatherland, no fear be thine. 
Thy sons stand firm to guard the Rhine.**— E.C.B. 

N 2 
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§ Who was Heine [m''neh'\ (1800-1856) ? 

A German wit, cynic, and poet Some of his 
ballads and songs are wholly unequalled. 

IT Name the great German theologians of the nmeteenth 
century, 

Schleiermacher {Shiy-er-marK-er], Strauss 
\Strotise\ and Baur \Bower\, 

I Jf^tfwaj Schleiermacher (176S-1834)? 

Head of the Evangelical School of Germany. 
His great work is Christian Faith (ucording to 
the Evangelical Church. 

§ Jf^tf wflj Strauss (1808- ). 

Chief of the Mythical School of Germany, 
best known for his Life of Jesus, His style 
is model German, 

§ ff^wAf Baur ( 1 792-1 860)? 

Head of the Historical or Tiibingen School 
in Germany. 

Name his most important works. 

The Christian Philosophy of Religion^ The 
Christian Doctrine of the Trinity and Incar- 
nation^ and The Christian Doctrine of the 
Atonement, 

§ What popular writer of Bible biographies lived in thi 
nineteenth century ? 

Krummacher, whose lives of Elijah the 
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Wn IVhat great Ccnnan philohgisi lived in I At niutUtiilh 

Jacob Grimm, well known for his Word- 
JfouA. "Grimm's Law," for the changes of 
in etymology, made a literary epoch 
1(1785-1863). 

I T IVhai great German chemist lived in the nineteenth 
ciniuryt 

Liebig, author of Chemistry of Food, Familiar 
I Jitters on Chemistry, and a host of other books 
l<i8o3-i873). 

B'lf Name the chief musical comfosers ef Gerniany ef 4 

nintltenSk century, ' 

Beethoven, Hummel, Spohr, Weber, Meyel' 

^lieer, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 

IVagner. 
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LAWS OF SHORT WHIST, 
A TREATISE ON THE GAME. 

Bt JAMES CLAY. 



Croum Svo. Cloth. Prtee 7s. 6d. 

VOYAGES OF THE ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN. 

A SELECTION FROM THE ORIGINAL NARRATIVES IN HAKLUYTS OOLLECTION. 

Editkd, with Histokical Intkoduction, by E. J. PAYNE, M.A. 

Fellow of University College, Oxford. 



Royal 4to. Cloth. Extra Gilt. Price 6s. 
ILLU8TBATED CHILDB-EN'S BOOKS. 

THE STORY OF 

PRINCE HILDEBRAND & THE PRINCESS IDA. 

By major T. S. SECCOMBE. 
WITH UPWARDS OF 110 ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 



Deniy 4to. With 12 full-page Illustrations in Colours. Price Is. 

A STORY OF 

DREAMS, DANCES, AND DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

TOLD IN VERSE AND ILLUSTRATED 
By GERTRUDE A. KONSTAM amd ELLA and NELIA CASELLA 



THOS. DE Li BHE Si GO'S LIST. 

HBUSHED BT THOS. DE U RUE & CO. LONDON, 

ANB SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS ADD STATIOSBES. 

DE LA RUE'S 

IINDELIBLE DIARIES 

RED-LETTER JALENDARS. 

POCKET DIARIES. 

n three dzea, Httnl in Vdlet, Rassjs, Calf, Torkcl Miiraeen, 

or Fnuoli Moromo cuei; plkin or richly lilt. with rilt data, or 

•□da, In ■, ertU vuiDtj of itvleg. All Eheie Durici tre BtUd 

'^ . Mid gnpplied in «iiunell«d paper co?erk 



;;li"' 



ogI 



.CONDENSED DIARIES &. ENGAGEMENT BOOKS, 

I siuUiIiIb fur thTcird Cu"orVuri'b° " '" """"' ' '"''" 

COMPANION MEMORANDUM BOOKS. 



HALF-CROWN DIARY. 

K^K L* Rifl'B iHFKUVEQ DlAIT ASD M VMnimUliM DoOK ' fOT LihrirT 

, POCKET CALENDARS. 

[ D« Li Hue's Bun-LErTii Cai.isdabs .nd AimtiACa, iii three iiin 
<r Pocket Book. Alw interlnvedj ind in Ruuk, Poniim, lod 

fFIBCER-SHAPED" DIARIES ABD CALENDARS. 



TH09. DE Li RUE & CO'S LIST. 

THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

THOS. DE U RUE & CO., LONDOH, 



The Akti-Sttloobaph ia a aell-feeding reaerToir pei 
and differs from all Stylographs from the fact of its beinj 
not a writing: point, but a true pen, nibbed in the ordinar 
way, and cbang^able at pleasure. 

The Anti-Sttloobafh ia ready for instant use « 
adjKitToeTit, and will ivrite with any ink — ^black, red, o 
copying-. It only requires 1w be re-filled after ( 
days' ase, and may be carried in any position, or . . . ^^ 
pocket, without ri^ of leakage. No inkstand is required 
and there is, of coarse, no dipping of the pen, which, o 
the contmry, will write freely and oontinnously untU tl 
ink contained in the holder is exhausted. The re-fiUiq{ 
can then be eSucted with the greatest euso and celerity. 



; 2s. 6d. each. 



PRICES OF THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 

Plain, for the Pocket, in neat Card- 
board boi, witt flUer, complete. .- 

Plain, for the Desk, in neat Card- ^ , „ , , 
board box, with filler, completa... i '^^' •*"■ ^'i- 
Ornamental kinds, in proportion. 



PATENT AHTI-ST¥LOHBArH PENS, with | 
medium, or broad polutS) for re-fittliiKthe holders, : 
be hod ill boscs of three, at le. per box. 

^- A 
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